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A LIVING TEMPLE. 



1 Cor. iii . 16. Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 

of God dwelleth in you ? 
If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God dettroy : for the temple 

of God is holy, which temple ye are. 
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PART SECOND-CONTINUED. 



OBJECT PROPOSED TO MAN 



AS A SUBJECT OF 



THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 



Romans xii. 11. '' Not slothful in- business ; fervent in spirit ; 
serying the Lord." 



VOL. II. 



RELIGIOUS SERVICES, — STRICTLY SO 
CALLED. 



Psalm xcv. 6.-— O comcy let us worship and bow 
down ; let us kneel before the Lord our Maker, 

7. — For he is our God ; and we are the people of 
his pasture, and the sheep of his hand. 



The view exhibited in the preceding observations 
respecting the object proposed to man as a subject 
of the kingdom of God, is greatly different &om that 
which is commonly taken, — «nd will probably be 
found to have awakened an entirely new train of 
thought in the minds of most of those who have sub- 
mitted to the study of it. 

"When we speak of the object proposed to man, — 
or of the duty required of him as a subject of the 
Divine kingdom,— those services which are more 
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strictly denominated religious services, are apt to 
present themsdves to our minds as, in an especial 
manner, constituting that duty, — or as the appro- 
priate service which we owe to our Creator ; — and it 
hence becomes necessary to set the true nature of 
such services in a proper light, — ^to show what is 
their essential character, — and to mark, more pre- 
dsely than is commonly done, the relative place 
which they hold with respect to the other active 
and social duties which have altme occupied our 
thou^s in the obaervations that have hitherto been 
made. 

And this explanation is the more neoessaiy, not 
only because a full view of the duty required of man 
could not have been given while these religious ser- 
vices were left unnotioed, — ^but because much con- 
fusion of thought seems to prevail not only among 
the multitude of meny— but even Bxaoag those who 
have professedly devoted themselves to the discus- 
sion of such topics, — ^respectiJEig the ^rue satuie,— - 
and relative place of rdtigious servioes. 
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G£N£BAL VIEW OF THE PBOPE& NATURE OF BELI- 

GIOUS SERVICES, AND OF THEIB RELATION TO 

THE OTHER PARTS OF THE DUTY PRESCRIBED 
TO MAN. 

The great object, then, of the preceding remarks 
has been to show, that the duty required of man as 
a subject of the kingdom of Gody-<-*is not the attain- 
ment of perfection,— 'when perfection is viewed as a 
distinct and ultimate object of pursuit, — ^but the 
fiiljbfiil and succes^il discharge of the duties of 
that station in life which we individually occupy, — 
as these duties are pointed out to each of us,— by 
the powers with which we have been individually 
gifted, — ^by the relative place in life which we 
hold, — and by the progressive opportunities which 
in the course of life are afforded us of following 
out the plan upon which Divine Providence seems 
to have intended us to act, — ^that we may secure 
the purpose for which we have, individually, been 
called into existence, — ^have been stationed in that 
beautiful department of the ^Divine kingdom in 
which we find ourselves,— ^nd have been connect- 
ed with the various individuals who, with powers 
alao suited to their respective places, have been or- 
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dained to be our ^^ fellow-workers^ in the same grand 



But, then, we must keep in mind, that this duty 
must be done by each of us with his whole powers; 
—and as it is as a rehgious being that man is dis- 
tinguished from aU the other inhabitants of this 
world, — as his religious feehngs constitute the high- 
est, — and most characteristic parts of his nature, — 
and as it is by them that he is chiefly qualified to act 
his part as a subject of the Divine kingdom, — ^his fill- 
fihnent of the duty required of him by his place and 
relative powers, must be characterized by the exhibi- 
tion of these feelings in living and constant exercise ; 
— and it is by no means, therefore, sufficient that 
he devote himself assiduously to the attainment of 
what have been called temporal advantages, — or to 
the most diligent performance of the duties of his 
station, unless he also devote himself to the dis- 
x^harge of these duties with the full exhibition of 
those powers and characteristic sentiments of his 
nature, by means of which chiefly he holds his pre- 
eminent place in life, — and is qualified to act as an 
intelligent and religious subject of the Creator's 
empire. 

A great source of perplexity and error has been 
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introduced into this subject by the subdivisions which 
men have made of the structure,— and powers of 
human nature, — ^with the view of enabling them to 
speak and write more distinctly respecting the differ- 
ent aspects under which the entire nature of man is 
capable of being viewed. We have thus become 
habituated, in consequence of our familiarity with 
the prevailing subdivisions on this subject,— to re- 
gard man under the different aspects of an active, — 
a social, — a moral, — and a religious being; — ^we 
fancy that man really exists, occasionally, under an 
exclusive exhibition of these several aspects,— or that 
it is possible to divest him, at certain times, and un- 
der certain circumstances, of parts of his nature, 
which at other times, and amidst other circumstances, 
he is capable of calling into exercise,— and which, 
indeed, in particular circumstances, seem to consti- 
tute his chief or peculiar excellences. 

All this, however, it ought to be kept in mind, is 
merely the result of our technical processes of 
thought, instituted for the purpose of enabling us, — 
when attemptmg to speak precisely,— or, as we term 
it, philosophically^ upon this subject, — to discourse 
or write with more facility to ourselves, — and, as we 
fancy, with a greater probability of advantage to 
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those for whom our dissertations are intended. It 
ought never, however, to be forgotten, that it is not in 
this subdivided and fragmented state that man really 
exists as a living and active being, — ^and holds his 
place as a sulgect of that kingdom which God ex- 
ercises over all his works. On the contrary, the 
active, — and social, — and moral, — ^and religious na- 
ture of man, exists in one wonderful and entire struc- 
ture of faculties ; — ^in all his living exertions, every 
one of these, more or less, holds a part ; — and it is 
only in our abstract and technical modes of viewing 
him, — that he assumes the aspect of a being whose 
nature is susceptible of such subdivision of powers. 

Now, it has been repeatedly stated, — ^but the ob- 
servation is so important that it cannot be too fre- 
quently presented to our notice, — ^that the religious 
sentiments and powers of man, — ^whicb we not im- 
frequently are disposed to separate from his more 
active propensities, — are at once the highest,---the 
finest, — ^and the most characteristic of his powers, — 
those which give him his pre-eminent place in life, 
—which fit him for discharging his duty with feel- 
ings, — and passions, — ^and hopes,— essentially dif- 
ferent from those which belong to all the other 
beings by whom he ia surrounded,— rand witbput 
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the pervading influence of which, on all the other 
parts of his thoughts and actions, he neither dis- 
plays his entire nature, as it was intended by his 
Creator to be displayed, — ^nor can fulfil, in a be- 
coming manner, the duties, even of the active,—- and 
social stations in life, — ^which he has been appointed 
to fill. 

Suppose, however, that diese high feelings, — and 
characteristic propensities of his nature, are in full 
operation,— and are influencing all his habitual 
modes of acting, — and feeling, — and thinking,— then 
his whole view of life,^-of his own place in it, — and 
of the duty required of him, undergoes a great and 
delightful chanjge. 

That department of the universe in which his sta- 
tion has been assigned him assumes, — ^upon this sup- 
position, — the aspect of one portion of the boundless 
and glorious kingdom of Ood. 

Man himself, — as an inhabitant of this portion of 
the universe, — ^becomes invested, in his own eyes, 
with the majestic character of a subject of that do- 
minion which Grod is exercising, for the good of his 
creatures, over all worlds. 

And, as a consequence of these high views, to 
which hb religious sentiments exalt him, — ^the du- 

VOL. II. B 
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ties of that station in life which man feels himself to 
hold, however apparently humble that station and 
its correspondent duties may be, assume the aspect 
of a sacred trust committed to him by God for the 
good of his kingdom,-— and constitute, in fact, the 
sphere, by the due occupation of which he is to 
prove his fidelity, as a loyal and obedient subject of 
the Divine government. Insomuch, — ^that the more 
apparently humble or relatively unimportant these 
duties, — ^the more imperious is the obligation under 
which man finds himself laid, — so long as he consid- 
ers them as the appointment of God for the trial of his 
fidelity, — ^not to be " imfaithM in his trust,^— but ra- 
ther to believe that God can, by the wonderful course 
of his providence, make even the most apparently 
unimportant means to issue in the production of 
most abundant good. 

Such is the view of human duty, or of the object 
proposed to man, which has been unfolded in that 
portion of the present work which has ahready been 
completed ; — and the reader will perceive, that its 
grand distinction is the light in which it sets the 
importance of the religious nature pf man,— con» 
sidering that portion of his nature not as something 
distinct from the rest, but as that part which is en- 
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titled to give character and tone to all the othet 
and subordinate feelings which constitute the entire 
structure of his frame ; — ^for it is by the operation 
of this part of his nature, or of the sentiments and 
views which it discloses, that he is led to regard the 
glorious scheme of things, amidst which he is pla- 
ced, as a beautiful portion of the empire of Ood into 
which he has been put, with powers adapted to the 
objects arotmd him; — ^to consider himself, conse- 
quently, as ^' a subject^ of that rule which Gfod is 
exercising over all his works, — and to regard the ex- 
9et fulfilment of the duties of his place, as a token 
of his obedience to his Supreme Lord, and a mark 
of Ins loyalty to that Sovereign who has thus raised 
him to the dignity of being ^^ a fellow-worker^ with 
himself for the more full disclosure of his purposes 
of boundless and ever-increasing good. 

This, then, is the true purpose of those religious 
feeing with which man is gifted, — and by the pos- 
session of which he holds his place as the sovereign 
of that subordinate world in which his Creator hsA 
stationed him; — ^the proper object of these fine 
and peculiar feelings is to give a higher character 
and aim to all his other duties and purposes, — and, 
by their pervading influence, to exalt even his least 
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important duties into the high character of tokens of 
his obedience to the supreme will of the Universal 
Sovereign. 

These explanations seem now to have been given 
with silfficient fulness, — ^though the importance of the 
subject, and the indistinctness which characterizes 
the speculations of most men respecting it, — ^appear 
to warrant any instances of repetition which may 
havc{ been apparent in our statement of it ; — ^and we 
may now therefore proceed, in a few words, to an- 
swer the important question with which we com- 
menced this portion of the treatise, — and which can- 
not but have pressed itself on the mind of the read- 
er throughout the greater part of the discussions in 
which we have been engaged. 

The question is simply this, — What, then, is the 
nature of those services which have been more espe- 
cially denominated religious services P What value 
have they as a part of the duty required of man ? 
And how are we to view them relatively to those 
more active exertions which, when sanctified by the 
pervading influence of a religious feeling, have been 
already so Ailly stated to be the grand constituents 
of that duty, by which man is to display his loyalty 
to his gracious and beneficent Sovereign ? 
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And these questions are the more important to 
be answered, — ^because, after what has been said, 
it may occur to some minds that, provided a man 
does the duties of his station in Ufe, and does them 
in a religious spirit, there is no need of any other 
rehgious services ; — ^that he has in fact ftilfilled his 
sole and his entire duty ; — and that those services 
which are more strictly reUgious, are, hence, but a 
miserable substitute which the indolence and folly 
of men have placed in the room of those more ac- 
tive duties which alone, when fulfilled in their pro- 
per spirit, constitute the service demanded by God 
of his intelligent subjects, — and are suitable to the 
high sentimental, — ^but at the same time active and 
progressive nature of man to pay. 

The answer, however, to this suggestion is simple 
and complete. It is as a religious being that man 
holds his place in life, and exhibits his characteris- 
tic excellences ; — and though his religious feelings 
ought to pervade and to ennoble aU his active du- 
ties, it is also proper that he should occasionally per- 
form certain services by which his religious faculties 
are more especially. recognized and denoted; — ser- 
vices intended to signify that he glories in the high 
distinction given him, as a being capable of holding 
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intercourse with the Supreme Mind, — and which are 
understood to flow more directly and ewcluaivehf 
from his reUgious feelings, and to be a token of his 
thankfulness to God for having given him so distin* 
guished an honour. 

This, then, is the true nature of religious *er- 
vicea ,•— they are direct expreasicma of those pecu- 
liar, — and high, — and characteristic feelings which 
belong to man; — ^they are intended to denote his 
thankfiilness to God for so high a distinction ; — and 
to express, — ^by certain significant or characteristic 
acts, — ^the disposition and the capacity which he 
feels of holding, by means of his religious faculties, 
direct intercourse with the Supreme Being, as not 
only the Author of his existence, — ^but, in a more 
especial manner, as the object of his adoration. 

Over all the earth, accordingly, such testimonies 
of the high and characteristic feelings of men have 
been paid by them in forms suited to their varying 
degrees of attainment and of civilization, — because, 
whatever may have been the errors of speculative 
men,-— or however low the nature of man may in some 
situations have been degraded, — the essential sen- 
timents of human nature can never be entirely era- 
dicated or repressed ; — and man, everywhere feeling 
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himself to be essentially a religious beings — ^and to 
hold, by means of his religious feelings, his pre-emi- 
nent place among the works of God, — ^has, accord, 
ingly, everywhere been anxious to express his sense 
of this distinction ; — and by Altars, — and Temples, 
-*-aiid solemn Processions ;— or by Prayers,— and 
Hymns, — and devout Conferences of some kind or 
other, — ^has, in all situations, testified his indelible 
impression of the high rank which he holds in exist- 
«ice,— ^d of the sacred relationship into which the 
Author of his being has been pleased to adopt him. 
Religious services, strictly so called, are thus di^ 
rect e/»pressions of those religious feelings whicli 
bind man to his Creator, and to things invisible and 
eternal, — and which man has everywhere felt to 
constitute his peculiar and characteristic honour. 
This idea will be more fully evolved, — and illustrate 
ed by a variety of considerations, in the remaining 
subdivisions of this section. 
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CORRECTION OF AN IMPERFECT ACCOUNT OF THE 
TRUE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 

. It has been common with many authors of high 
name, — and especially with authors who have 
sought to give a more rational or philosophical tone 
to the devout feelings of men, — to speak of religious 
services as valuable or obligatory solely from the 
good effects which they are adapted to produce on 
the hearts and lives of those who perform them. 

Thus, among many other passages to the same 
purpose, which occur in the works of an author of 
high philosophical merit, — ^to whom, in the preced- 
ing parts of this work, we have had repeated occa- 
sions of referring, — ^we find the following, where he 
professes to speak of ^^ certain things, indifferent in 
themselves, which have been enjoined, that we may 
have an opportunity of exercising our obedience in 
performing the iajimction.'" 

" In these,^ continues our author, " consists Re- 
ligion, strictly so called, when distinguished from 
morality ; and they are termed divine services, not 
that we can suppose them of any service to Ood, 
but because, being of no direct apparent service 
either to ourselves or our feUow-creatures, we per- 
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fonh them upon an opinion of their being pleasing 
in his sight; which gives them a similar efficacy 
upon our minds with actual good works done upon 
the same motive of pleasing him. Therefore are 
they unquestionably of important service both to our- 
selves and all whom we may have to deal with, as they 
nourish in us a habitual trust and dependence upon 
the Almighty ; which may ensure us tranquillity of 
mind in times of difficulty or danger, and beget in 
us a readiness to that which alone he will esteem a 
service to himself, the doing good to his creatures, 
and joining in every general interest where he shall 
be pleased to afford us an opportunity of becoming 
in any little degree instrumental. 

<^ This, then, being their design, if we keep this 
in memory, it will help to direct us to the use and 
application of them ; for we are not to imagine our- 
selves the better merely for having attended divine 
services, sermons, private prayer, psalm-singing, 
reading, meditation, or the like, but for the effect 
worked by them upon our hearts, in the improve- 
ment of any good habitual sentiment.^ 

Another example of the same mode of viewing re- 
gions services may be found in the following pass- 
age from the Sermons of ZoUikoffisr, which, though 

b2 
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abounding widi the most enlightened views upon all 
leUgious topics, are, however, pervaded by the exact 
style of thinking which it is our object in this pen:* 
tion of the work to correct : — " Social and public 
worship,^ says this author, ^^ as weU as aU worship in 
general, has no value whatever as an ultimate end, 
but only as conducive to some higher purpose. As 
eating and drinking, bodily motion and exercise, 
are not ends, but means of preserving our terrestrial 
life, of establishing our health and improving our 
&oulties ; so likewise instruction and reflection, all 
worship and exercises of piety, are no more than 
means of nourishing our spirit, of inspiring us with 
desire and abOity to goodness, and thereby of pro- 
moting our perfection and happiness. The same 
holds good of private worship, and of all that we ob* 
serve and practise in divine service. We thus wor- 
ship Gk>d, not for the sake of worshipping him, for 
he wants not our homage and our service; but we 
^ worship him from the deep and Uvely sense we have 
of his greatness and perfection, and our dependence 
upon him, to invigorate every pure sentiment, to 
vanquish every turbulent passion, to dismiss every 
corroding care, and to increase our readiness and 
aptijkude to all that is just and right, that is gene^ 
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loufi and great. We poray, not for the sake of 
praying, for Ood knows what we want, and does 
continually what is best ; but we pray for the sake 
of elevating our minds, of purifying and composing 
our hearts, and of rendering ourselyetf fitter for the 
mercy of Ood, and more susceptible of the influ- 
ences of his Spirit. We allow ourselves to be in- 
structed in our duties, in the true end of our crea- 
tion, and in the will of the BQghest, not for the 
sake of being instructed in these matters, but that 
we may the better fulfil our obligations, more cer- 
tainly answer the purpose for which we were placed 
on the earth, and more faithfully comply with the 

will of our Maker. ^And thus,^ concludes our 

author, .^^ are the several acts of worship not ends 
but means. We use them, not on their own ac- 
count, but for the good e£Pects and ocmsequences 
they may and are fitted to produce. In these con- 
sists aQ the value of worship.*" 

Now, the precedii^ quotations, considered simply 
as intended to correct the errors of those who think 
that they have discharged all their duty to God, by 
having given attendance on religious, services, how- 
ever little aflfected their hearts may have been during 
the time of attendance,*-or however void of all 
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practical effect their devotional forms may be on 
their habitual conduct,-— are highly valuable, and 
worthy of being seriously weighed. At the same time, 
if viewed, as they seem not unnaturally to present 
themselves, as an account of the true nature and 
significancy of religious forms,— every person must 
feel that they do not give complete satisfaction to 
our natural impressions with respect to the essential 
character of such services ; — ^the great mass of reli- 
gious men, too, when pressed with such represen- 
tations of the nature of divine worship, never fail to 
express their conviction that such services have in 
them something different from that of " means^^ only, 
for the cultivation of good feelings or of uniformly 
virtuous conduct; — and the views previously exhi- 
bited respecting the true nature of reli^ous services, 
will, accordingly, help us to a solution of these diffi- 
culties, which seems to satisfy all our feelings, — and 
which, indeed, presents to us these services under 
a peculiarly august and venerable character. 

According, then, to the account given in the pre- 
ceding section, rehgious services are directly ewpres- 
sive of certain high sentiments and feelings which 
constitute us religious beings, — ^&om the possession . 
of which we hold our pre-eminent place among the 
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works of God, — and by the exercise of which we are 
fitted for holding communion with him, — and of 
feeling ourselves brought into an intimate and kindly 
alliance with him. 

Such services, therefore, are proper and valuable, 
not simply for the good effects which they may pro- 
duce upon our moral feeUngs and habitual con- 
duct, but as expressions of the peculiarly high and 
nobly endowed nature with which we have been 
gifted, — and by which we hold our supreme station 
as representatives of God in this lower world ; — and 
the man, consequently, who neglects such services, 
not only fails to give due cultivation to his moral 
nature and highest sentiments, — ^but he fails in the 
discharge of a duty which, independent of all such 
effects^ is imposed on him by the very possession of 
the high and gloriously endowed nature with which 
his Creator has honoured him ; — ^while, on the other 
hand, the man who conscientiously devotes himself 
to all acts of piety, not only adopts the best means 
of saving himself from evil impressions, and of im- 
proving his virtuous feelings, throughout all their 
varieties, — ^but he does what as a religioua^ — and 
sentimental, — and highly endowed being, he is 
bound to do, from tbe peculiar relation into which, 
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by the possession of such a nature, he has been 
brought to that Supreme Mind, from whom aU 
things have originated. 

And from this view of the matter it follows, that 
though a man should adopt and carefrdly avail him- 
self of all the other means conducive to a good life, 
yet if he neglects to cultivate and to express, by 
pious acts, his devotional feelings,— he has failed in 
acting agreeably to that which constitutes, in fact, 
the grandest and most characteristic part of his na- 
ture ; — ^he has failed to show himself a pious man ; 
— ^and the want of this character is really a defi- 
ciency in the possession or exercise of those pre-emi- 
nently grand sentiments and feelings which give 
to man his characteristic station among those other 
productions of the Divine mind, by whom he is 
surrounded. 

This is a view of the dbaracter of religious ser- 
vices, which deserves to be most carefully weighed, 
"-••because it leads to most important results, in the 
opinions which we form of the conduct of other 
men, — and in the means which we adopt for the 
rq^ulation of our own lives. 
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BELIGIOUS SEBYICES, VIEWED IN BEFEBENCE TO 
THE CHABACTEBS IN WHICH THE DIVINE BE- 
ING MAY BE BEGABDED AS STANDING WITH BE- 
SPECT TO US. 

Our most common mode of viewing the Divine 
Being is under certain characters, corresponding 
with those borne by our fellow-men, — ^but exalted 
into pre-eminent grandeur by the high and holy as-* 
sodation in which, when thinking of Ood, we place 
these characters. 

In considering ourselves, for example, as we 
have commonly done throughout this treatise, as 
^^ subjects of the Divine kingdom,^ we think of God 
under the character of a Sovereign or Lawgiver,— 
who has given to his intelligent creatures a moral 
nature, by which they are made capable of appre- 
hending the obligation of a law ;*— and the tendency 
of which is to make them feel themselves to be at all 
times, — and under every conceivable combination of 
circumstances, subject to the authority, and respon- 
sible to the justice, of their Sovereign Lord. 

Sometimes we vary our mode of considering Ood, 
by representing him to our minds, — ^under the char- 
acter, simply, of a Master,-~of whom we are ^^ the 
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servants,'' — ^who can dispose of us at his pleasure, — 
and for whose designs we are bound at all times to 
labour. 

And, on other occasions, we think of God as ^^ our 
Father who is in Heaven ;'" — ^who has called us out 
of non-existence, that we might be partakers of his 
boundless loving-kindness; — ^and who, even when 
he seems to speak to us with the authority of a 
Lawgiver or Master,— has yet nothing in view, by 
even the most apparently severe of his injunctions, 
but our substantial and final welfare. 

Now, even when we view God only under the 
characters we have now enumerated, the importance 
of those services which are more strictly entitled 
Divine services, is easUy apprehended. Thus, it is 
no doubt the chief duty of " a Subject'' to show his 
loyalty to his Sovereign by an active and implicit 
co-operation with him in promoting the purposes 
which, as a Sovereign, he is understood to have in 
view. Yet there are also testimonies of this loyalty 
which are in<yre directly expressive of the feeling 
of a subject, — ^and with which a kind and beneficent 
Sovereign is always supposed to be well pleased. In 
the same manner, the true duty of ^^ a Servant" to a 
master is expressed by a ready submission to all his 
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commandments ; but yet there are tokens of obe^ 
dience mcyre directly aiming at the expression of his 
feelings as " a servant,^— or of his reverence and 
respect for his Master, which it is also suitable to his 
station as a servant that he should occasionally pay. 

And, exactly in the same style of representation, it 
may be «dd, that though the true duty of " a Son'' 
lies in a ready and affectionate attention to all the 
intimations of the will of his father, — still it is pro- 
per that he should, at some times, express his filial 
affection by tokens of love or of submission, — ^which 
have the manifestation of these feelings directly as 
their object. 

Let us apply these illustrations to our present 
purpose. — ^Although our chief duty to God, as our 
Supreme Lawgiver and Sovereign, lies in co-operat- 
ing with him, — ^by active exertions on our part, — ^in 
the promotion of those grand designs, by which he in- 
tends that the interests of his universal kingdom should 
be advanced, — ^there are also expressions of our sub- 
mission, which it is suitable to our station as <^ sub- 
jects'' to pay, and by which we are understood to offer 
to our Sovereign a direct acknowledgment of our re- 
verence and obedience. Thus, also, when we regard 
God as our Master and Lord,-— our duty is no doubt 
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chiefly and habitually to be expressed by a prompt 
discharge of all the obligations under which, as ac- 
tive and social beings, we lie to the fulfilment of his 
injunctions ; — ^but yet it is proper that for so high a 
Master we should also occasionally testify our vener- 
ation by actions or expressions distinct firom the 
habitual reverence, which, as active beings, we pay 
to his commandments. And, in the same manner, 
regarding God as our Heavenly Father, though our 
filial affection is most properly manifested by a con-^ 
duct becoming Sons,— 'it were also a great want in 
our characters as sons, if we did not, at some times, 
give to God some more characteristic and immediate 
tokens of the supreme affection and reverence with 
which his character, as our best and Heavenly Fa- 
ther, has inspired us. 

Now, these direct tokens of our reverence,— or 
submission,— or love, — are those religious services, 
— ^in the consideration of which, as distinct from ac* 
tive duty, we are at present more particularly em« 
ployed ; — and from this account of their nature it is 
evident,— as was also made apparent by the preced- 
ing views, — ^that they have a value or character dis- 
tinct from that of their mere efficacy* as means of 
moral improvement ; — ^because the man who neglects 
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such testimonies of his reyerenoe, fails to act suit- 
ably to the highest aad most characteristic of all the 
relations in which he stands to God ; — ^and he, on 
the other hand, who ftilfils these duties in a proper 
spirit,— offers a testimcmy of his submission or 
loYe,. which is most correspondent with his high na- 
twrey aiid suitable to the relation in which he stands 
to the greatest and best of beings. 

But we have now to remark, — ^that, besides the 
characters of a Sovereign,— or Master,— or Father, 
in which we may view'the Divine Being as standing 
to us, — ^there is another character, which more par- 
ticularly and directly allies him with our religious 
feelings,— and the consideration of which cannot be 
omitted when we are speaking of those services which 
are peculiarly reUgious,*«-and which are paid to him 
more directly under this new character. It is the 
character or relation to us which is more appropri- 
ately expressed by the term God, — ^that is, the ob- 
ject of adoration, — the Being revealed to us by our 
devout feelings, — imd to whom these feelings are ex- 
pressed by certain specific and characteristic acts, as 
their peculiar and becoming manifestations. 

In all languages there are words corresponding, 
in their signification, with that which we employ 
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when we speak of the Supreme Being as God ; — 
nor can we attach any other idea to this word^-— 
and to the corresponding terms in all the varieties 
of human speech, — ^but that of the object to whom, 
though to us his nature is unknown, we feel ourselves 
bound by our religious sentiments,— -and to whom, 
consequently, we address ourselves under this rela- 
tion, when we apply ourselves to the performance of 
any of those actions which are more peculiarly and 
directly religious services. 

And, if the very existence of a term in all lan- 
guages, corresponding with our word God,— shows 
how deeply and indelibly the impression denoted 
by that word is felt by even the rudest minds, — the 
existence of such feelings, as a characteristic and 
peculiar part of human nature, ought to convince 
those who set at nought those services which are 
peculiarly religious, — that, in so doing, they are 
really disregarding the most universally-felt senti- 
ments, — ^and profoundest convictions of that essen- 
tially-religious nature with which they are endowed. 

It may only be proper to add to these observa- 
tions, — ^that the feeling denoted by the term God, 
— and which points out the Supreme Being as es- 
pecially the object of religious worship, mingles 
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itself even with those other impressions of his cha- 
racter, which represent him more habitually as a 
Sovereign,— or a Master,— or a Father ;— and, on 
the other hand, that, even when we are offering 
religious homage, — ^and, consequently, addressmg 
God as simply the object of adoration,— that is to say, 
under the character distinctively expressed by the 
word God,— our minds are so framed, — ^that the other 
images of a Father, — or Master,— or Sovereign,— 
will occasionally offer themselves to our thoughts, 
with the effect of giving greater distinctness and 
power to our feelings; — and that thus the whole 
of these ideas affect each other interchangeably,-— 
and agitate our minds with a variety and succession 
of conceptions during all our devotional reveries ;— 
the ideas which enter into our conceptions being, 
however, in every instance, characterized either by 
a majesty or a beauty of the purest and most enno- 
bling kind. 

Still it is true, — ^that, in our active duties, we serve 
Ood chiefly under the character of a Lawgiver,-— 
or Master,— or " Father, who is in Heaven ;''— 
and that when we address ourselves to the per- 
formance of those services which are more peculiarly 
religious, we approach him under that character 
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wMch is denoted directly by the tenn God ;-^— that 
is to say, as the unknown object of those sentiments 
which constitute us devout and religious beings, — 
and which fit us for holding communion with the 
inconceiTable Source of all grandeur and excellence. 



APPLICATION OF THE PRECEDING BEMABKS TO 
THE ACTS OF RELIGIOUS SERVICE APPROPRI- 
ATED TO CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

The acts more peculiarly appropriated to the reli- 
^ous services of Christianity, — are prayer,— ^reading 
of the Word of God, — ^public meeting of Christians 
for social worship, — devout meditation, — ^acts of de- 
votion suited to more interesting events that occur 
in life, — Baptism, — ^the Lord's Supper, — and reli- 
gious services for the benefit of those who have the 
prospect of soon quitting life ; — ^with respect to all 
of which, we mean to illustrate the same principle, 
—viz. that they are all acts directly expressive 
of feelings that are essential to human nature,—* 
that hold a pre-eminent place in it, — ^and by means 
of which we enjoy the high privilege. of " commu- 
idoB with God.'' 

And, first, with respect to prayer,-— those who 
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have undertaken to defend the propriety of it agauut 
the attacks of impiouei or worldly-minded men, have, 
in general, taken too low ground for the construe* 
tion of their defences, — ^by either confining them- 
selves entirely to the good effecU which this devout 
exerdse is fitted to produce on the minds of those 
who engage in it, or by representing it simply as a 
condition appointed by God for the communications 
of his grace to the soul of man. Something, ac* 
cordingly, is always felt by devout men to be wantii^ 
in the validity or completeness of the defence which 
is reared on these grounds ; — and their indestructU 
lie and most cherished feelings always surest to 
them, that there is something in the nature of the 
duty itself, which, independent of such effiscts, 
presses its propriety upon their minds,--*and which, 
indeed, represents it to them as not only the most 
solemn duty, but the highest privilege and honour 
of our nature. 

Now this ground of defence is at once justified, 
when we take into account the essentially reh- 
gious nature of man, and the peculiarly high and 
characteristic place which his religious sentiments 
hold in the constitution of his nature. Prayer thus 
assumes the aspect of an act of devout communian 
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tvith Gody — ^the aspect under which devout men 
have in all ages delighted to regard it — and to 
speak of it ; — and as it thus appears to be indeed 
the highest privilege of our nature, that we are per- 
mitted to approach that " throne of Divine grace,*" 
which is at ^ times open to the supplications of 
men, — and are assured that a blessing is provided 
for those TJ^ho avail themselves of this privilege 
in a becoming spirit, — ^we see, in this aspect also of 
this duty, the great defect which exists in the feel- 
ings and conduct of those who, upon any pretence * 
whatever, live without availing themselves of this 
privilege ; — ^the debasement into which, amidst the 
petty cares of this life, they have been guilty of per- 
mitting the finest and most valuable parts of their 
nature to sink, — and their insensibihty to what, 
if their whole nature were in its just operation, 
they would be disposed to regard as the most ines- 
timable advantage, — ^and the truest honour, by 
which the condition of man, as the possessor of a 
&ail and suffering nature, and the inhabitant of a 
subordinate station among the works of God, is dis- 
tinguished, — ^that, namely, of being permitted " to 
liold communion with God,^ — and amidst all his per- 
plexities and feebleness " to pour out,'' with the as- 
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surance of a blessing, ^^ his requests at the throne 
ofGrace.'" 



Reading the Scriptures is another act of Chris- 
tian devotion to which the same general observation 
is applicable. 

Many men refrain from this most becoming, duty 
under the impression that they ahready are acquaint* 
ed with everything which the Scriptures contain, — 
and that it is only for the information which the 
sacred volume is capable of communicating that its 
perusal can be regarded as a duty. 

Now it matters nothing to our present argument 
what ideas we may have formed respecting the kind 
or degree of inspiration by which the Scriptures are 
characterized,— or in what way God prepared the 
minds of the sacred writers for the communications 
which their writings contain. All the various ways 
in which this preparation may have been made are 
consistent with the grand aspect which, to the mind 
of every truly-devout man, the sacred books now 
assume, — ^that, namely, of their being the Word of 
God by means of which he holds intercourse with 
his creatui^s, and continues from age to age to in- 

VOL. II. c 
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Struct them respecting the plans of his providence, 
and the sentiments and conduct to which he gives 
his approbation. 

It is then as the Word of God revealing his mind 
to his creatures, that a devout man takes this sacred 
volume into his hands ; — and whatever may be the 
opinions he has formed respecting the methods ia 
which the sacred writers were prepared for being the 
oracles of God, — ^it is simply as his messengers, de- 
livering a written communication to men, that, in 
his acts of devout reading, he regards the intima^ 
tions of Divine truth. This accordingly is the im- 
pression which the devout of all ages have had of 
the sacred volume, — and the title of the Word of 
God is that under which they have most delighted 
to speak of it. And when this impression of its char- 
acter is admitted, we see at once the solemn obliga- 
tion under which we are to avail ourselves diligently 
of the liberty of perusing it,— or rather the high pri- 
vilege which has been conferred on us in having at 
all times a written word to which we can come as to 
" the oracle of Divine truth,'' and from whose pure 
waters of consolation we can find refreshment and 
strength to our souls. 

Here again, therefore, we see the high ground 
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we are authorised to take in recommending the study 
of the Scriptures, — and the fearful error into which 
those men fall, who, upon any pretence of superior 
information, neglect to avail themselves of so high 
a privilege, — and so pure a source of satisfaction. 



The propriety of public worship, — ^and the error 
of those who, on any grounds, systematically ne- 
glect to engage in its services, will be readily appre- 
hended from the same general consideration. 

Because it is not as simply an insulated individual 
that man holds his peculiar nature, or is made a re- 
cipient of the blessings of Divine Providence. On 
the contrary, he is one member of a race, all of whom 
bear the same high nature, — are affected by the same 
sentiments, — ^have been made the subjects of the 
same gracious government, — and are connected toge- 
ther by innumerable ties,-^which render it proper that 
their thanksgivings and petitions should be express- 
ed by the united prayers and hymns of multitudes. 

Indeed it is one of the most beautiful aspects of 
IKvine Providence, that while it is loading men in- 
dividually with many constantly-experienced bless- 
ings, it also makes them, as members of families,—- 
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and communities, — ^and more generally as parts of 
the vast multitude of beings who all bear the same 
human nature, — ^the subjects of benefits of the most 
interesting and endearing kind. 

We accordingly find mankind'delighting, in their 
merely temporal capacities, to communicate and ex- 
press their feelings of relationship by acts which 
unite them as fellow-heirs of the same blessings ; — 
and surely the most becoming and august of all ser- 
vices, is that which associates multitudes of men, — 
by acts of the most solemn kind, — ^in the expression of 
feelings which are the highest and most valuable that 
belong to our nature ;— and indeed so evident is the 
propriety of this consideration, that there is not per- 
haps a human heart that would refiise to acknow- 
ledge its power, if the consideration itself were al- 
ways presented in the beautiftd light which properly 
invests it; — or, that, under the influence of this 
feeling, would not be disposed to consider the so- 
lemn " meeting together'' of Christians for the ex- 
pression of their common feelings and blessings as 
men possessed of the same high and religious na- 
ture, and heirs of the same great hopes, — to be the 
most truly interesting and becoming service in which 
it is possible for them to engine. 
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And here, again, we perceive the great mistake 
of those who, upon any pretence of religious infor- 
mation or refinement, habitually absent themselves 
from such assemblies, — and who thus set at nought 
one of the most solemn and becoming services that, 
as religious beings, we are privileged and honoured 
to perform. 



Devout meditation, or occasional communion 
with our own hearts, by a serious review of our 
lives, — and of the wonderful courses of Divine Pro- 
vidence towards us individually, is another act of 
piety which is enjoined by the same general voice, 
— and of which devout men in all ages have gladly 
availed themselves. 

Indeed some of the purest and most enlightened 
minds that have adorned our nature, have not only 
been in the habit of performing such acts of devout 
self-communion, but have urged its propriety as a 
duty more deserving the attention of Christians in 
general, than it is commonly understood to be. And 
though it is true, that habits of this kind are apt to 
degenerate into the extravagances of enthusiasm,-^— 
and are sometimes connected with a fearlessness of 
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feeling and of opinion, which is not worthy of being 
imitated, — ^yet there is great beauty and many im- 
portant advantages in the duty when properly per- 
formed, — and it comes to us recommended by the 
same general considerations which evince the pro- 
priety of all other acts of religious service. 

For it is to be recollected, that God, in the course 
of his providence, speaks to us individually by means 
of those events which are successively evolving 
themselves in the progress of our lives, — and that 
he seems thus to have spread out the series of his 
dispensations before us, as a beautiful display of his 
intentions regarding us, — and as ^^ a lesson written 
by his own finger,'' which it is our duty to study 
and to treasure up for future use. 

Every man, too, passes through a series of events 
which make his own history the most interesting and 
instructive of all tales for his individual perusal ; — 
all the events of that history, too, are so intimately 
and beautifully connected, that the more carefully 
we study them, the more shall we perceive their ex- 
tensive influence on each other, — and the deeper 
will be our impression of the invaluable lessons 
which, by means of these events, God is at every 
moment presenting to our notice and recommend- 
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ing to our study ; — and thus the attentive and silent 
examination of these events^ or of the courses of 
Divine Providence towards us individually, becomes 
a duty of a truly religious kind, without the careM 
discharge of which we cannot act up to the high 
and essential grandeur of the nature we possess, nor 
avail ourselves of many of the most interesting and 
beautiful of the lessons which Divine Providence is 
daily fimiLshing for our use. 

And hence we see the great propriety, in one 
sense, of what has been called the study of ^^ the in- 
ward life'^ in the soul of man, — that is to say, of the 
courses of Divine Providence as made manifest to us 
by our individual histories, — ^and of the relation of 
these events to our progress in all purity of feeling 
and becoming steadfastness of purpose. 

And, generally, it is thus, that when we take into 
account the essentially religious nature of man,— or 
Ms intimate connexion with a fine plan, which is 
constantly advancing, — and his interest in the les- 
sons which God, by his wonderful arrangement of 
our individual lots in life, is constantly presenting to 
the notice of all men, — we perceive the essential 
propriety of the duty of studying these lessons by 
the habit of devout contemplation of the events of 
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life, — and are made sensible that the cultivation of 
such habits belongs to that Divine service, which 
is suitable to the high and spiritual nature of man 
as a religious and immortal being. 



Besides those religious services "which are of xe* 
gular occurrence, — and which are accommodated to 
the usual flow of events, — there are acts of more so- 
lemn piety,— which are demanded by the occurrence 
of incidents that apply with a deeper power to our 
fears or our hopes, or by our finding ourselves in the 
midst of circumstances that make us more alive to 
our need of the co-operating and directing grace of 
God. 

Such changes, in the course of events, are occa- 
sionally occurring to all men ; — and, if our minds 
are as they ought to be, — ^that is to say, if our reli- 
gious feelings are in a state of habitual cultivation, 
we shall find these changes addressing themselves 
more especially to our religious nature, and dispos- 
ing us to avail ourselves of those helps which pious 
exercises are peculiarly fitted to afibrd, amidst the 
perplexities and fears that encompass us. 

Devout men, in all ages, have accordingly been 
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in the habit of consecrating seasons marked by the 
occurrence of such changes, to acts of peculiar and 
more fervent approach to " the throne of grace ;^ — 
and, indeed, as God is evidently speaking to us — as 
religious beings, — ^in a more solemn and command- 
ing manner, by such events, there is manifest pro- 
priety in listening with becoming attention to the 
voice which his dispensations are thus addressing 
to us individually, — and, as it were, putting our- 
selves more solemnly under his protection, when the 
violence of the storm is apparently loosening us from 
aU our usual holds amidst the sea of life. 

Thus, also, then, we see the coincidence of such 
acts of occasional and more fervent piety with the 
characteristic feelings and sentiments of the high 
nature which we bear as religious beings, — ^to whom, 
consequently, God is occasionally addressing him- 
self in more impressive terms, by the more awaken- 
ing changes that occur in life ; — and hence, also, we 
perceive the error of those who neglect, amidst such 
changes, to avail themselves of the helps which 
Divine goodness is so manifestly offering to them 
for their consolation and support amidst all earthly 
vicissitudes. 



c2 
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The emblematic rites of Christianity are not only 
positive appointments of its Founder, — ^but have a 
meaning of high and comprehensive interest, con- 
nected with the very nature which we bear, — and 
with our situation in this sinful, but yet favoured 
department of the kingdom of God. 

Thus Baptism, or " the wasliing with water,'' as a 
symbol of internal purky, though administered but 
once, and at the commencement of life, is a cere- 
mony which may be witnessed with the very best ef- 
fects by persons at all periods of life ; and assumes, 
under this aspect, a ^^ high and holy meaning,'' 
most interestingly connected with our condition as 
beings who have been bom into a world in which 
" sin abounds ;" — ^but who are yet bound to keep, in 
so far as human frailty may permit, ^^ dean hands and 
pure hearts in the sight of God ;" — ^and occasional 
attendance on this ceremony, whether performed be- 
fore the congregation, or in the privacy of domestic 
life, may thus be regarded as a service, by means of 
which even the most aged may be reminded of the 
pure " oath" which their profession implies, — and 
of the truly-divine origin of that faith, which seeks. 
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at our very entrance on life, to bind us, in ^^ a co- 
venant^ of purity, to the eternal Source of all Ex- 
cellence. 

It is, accordingly, pleasing to observe, that the 
ceremony is always thus viewed by those, who, in- 
stead of being misled by the vain speculations of 
men, are guided solely by their devout impresdons ; 
— and the Author has frequently had occasion to 
witness with what an earnest application to their own 
feelings and hopes this initiation of ^^ the infant 
soul'' into " the covenant of reconciliation" is witness- 
ed, by means of the high and pure thoughts which 
it awakens, by multitudes of those meek and humble 
spirits, " of whom is the kingdom of Heaven." 

For the same reason, the Author is of opinion, that 
the duty of occasional attendance on the celebration 
of this rite ought to be recommended with more 
earnestness upon Christians in general, as a beauti- 
ful mean of awakening their sense of the spirit of 
their faith, than is at present done by the public 
teachers of Christianity. 



And, if Baptism thus reminds us of the vow 
which is taken for us even at our entrance upon life, 
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to avoid all "the evil that is in the worldj^'-^the 
other emblematic rite of the Gospel, — ^the " eating 
bread and drinking wine,^^ in commemoration of the 
death of Him who " died for our sins,'' — ^is fitted to 
remind us of " the forgiveness'' which we need for 
the many failures that have marked our conduct 
during the progress of that course, on which, when 
our infant heads were first sprinkled with the water 
of baptism, we began to advance. This most au- 
gust of all the Christian ceremonies is thus, in truth, 
a beautiftd act of " thanksgiving for Divine mercy" to 
a race of beings who have all sinned, but respecting 
whom their Heavenly Father yet condescends to -re- 
member that they " are but dust ;" — ^and, besides 
its positive enactment, it thus becomes a ceremony 
expressive of some of the deepest and most affecting 
feelings which belong to human nature; — and -as- 
sumes, in this sense, an aspect which adapts it to 
the condition of all those who feel that they have 
become victims of sin,— and need assurance of " the 
forgiving grace of God" to preserve their hearts in^ 
comfort and in hope. 

So that, with respect to both of these ceremonies, 
— ^the same general remark is applicable, — ^namely, 
— ^that by the high and pure feelings which they* are 
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fitted to awaken, — ^they are, even independent of 
all positive appointment, most becoming expressions 
of our religious feelings, — and suited to our condi- 
tion as beings, who, by means of these feelings, are 
brought into a peculiarly interesting relation to the 
Father of our spirits. 



There are, lastly, religioua ewerdsea suited to 
those who are about to depart from life^ — ^but, with 
respect, to which there are some very erroneous views, 
which are apt to be embraced by those whose minds 
are occupied with the business, — or perverted by the 
low theories of the world. 

It is thus sometimes maintained by persons of 
this description,.»that as a man''s fate must de- 
pend upon the whole of his conduct during life, 
there must be something either altogether nugatory, 
or essentially delusive, in any services performed 
at its close, — as a means of rescuing us from the con- 
sequences of our former course of conduct. With 
such views, they accordingly either treat all religious 
services performed for the , djring with contempt, — 
or merely permit them, as a means of soothing the 
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mistaken fears of those who are agitated by the aw- 
ful prospect of bidding farewell to life. 

But the views of the nature of religious services 
which we are endeavouring to exhibit, lead our 
minds to different opinions respecting the propriety 
and suitableness of such exercises, even in the case 
of those who can give no more active testimonies of 
their submission to the will of God. For such ser- 
vices, when performed at the request of the dying, 
are a testimony on their part that they feel the essen- 
tially religious consitution of the nature with which 
they are gifted, — and are willing to express at once 
their " submission^'' to the appointments of Divine 
Providence, — their " contrition^ for their offences, — 
and their " hope*^ that the mercy and loving-kindness, 
which, even amidst many failures, has attended them 
through life, — will continue to be manifested towards 
them amidst all the untried changes through which 
their immortal nature has yet to pass. 

When a human being is thus placed in the most 
awfiil and trying of all situations, — such services, ac- 
cordingly, assume an aspect of peculiar suitableness 
to his condition ; — ^and may be regarded as a, parting 
token given by his spirit, before leaving life, of its 
acknowledgment of the high and intimate relation in 
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which it is willing to consider itself as standing to 
the eternal Fountain of Being. 

The real impropriety, therefore, is not on the part 
of those who request the performance of such ser- 
vices, — ^but of those who have so far become insen- 
sible to the religious constitution of their nature, 
as to have lost their perception of the appropriateness 
of such services to the condition of man at all the 
periods, — and amidst all the changes of his progres- 
sive and suffering condition. 

It is, accordingly, worthy of remark, that the 
dying, whose minds are well disposed, — and who 
are guided, in their last moments, more by the 
essential feelings of their nature than by merely 
human reasonings or views, — always regard the per- 
formance of such services in the light in which they 
have now been represented, — ^and commonly feel an 
anxious wish to receive the benefit of such devout 
acts, as an expression of their submission to God, 
and an acknowledgment of their sense of the relation 
in which as religious beings they feel themselves to 
stand to him. 

This, also, as every well-disposed heart must be 
aware, is the true light in which such services for 
the dying ought to be regarded. 
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The conclusion, then, which we are warranted 
to draw from the whole of the preceding observa- 
tions is, — ^that what are strictly called religious ser- 
vices, — are not merely valuable, as is sometimes 
supposed, from their subserviency to the cultivation 
of our other and more active feelings and habits, — 
but have a propriety in themselves^ as acts direct^ 
ly expressive of certain high feelings which belong 
to human nature ; — ^feeUngs from the very possession 
of which we hold our place in life, and are character- 
ized by the peculiarly exalted nature which we bear; 
— and the effect of which is to give us a sense 
of our relation to the invisible Author of existence, 
— and to that order of things which constitutes the 
" unseetf' but eternal world. 

And it is of great importance that religious servi- 
ces should be viewed in this august light; — because 
the habit of regardmg them simply as means of im- 
provement has a tendency to lead, and does, in fact, 
often lead to the belief, that, provided we take due 
care of our conduct generally, there is no essential 
neglect on our part by want of attendance on ser- 
vices which are only valuable for their influence on 
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conduct, — ^d ov/r inattention to which does not 
render us worse men than those who most scrupu- 
lously observe them. But it ought to be recollected 
by those who think thus, that whatever may be their 
conduct in other respects, they have failed to con- 
duct themselves as religious beings ottght to a^ct ; — 
they have thus, in fact, ^^ taken the diadem from their 
heads,^ and consented to become the slaves of mere 
earthly cares and earthly labours ; — they have re- 
jected commv/nion toith God^ by means of those acts 
which most direcdy express such intercourse; — and 
have become insensible to the fact that it is as beings 
capable of performing such services, — and of feeling 
the sentiments which prompt to them, that they 
hold their high place in existence, — ^and are con- 
nected, by a peculiarly intimate relation, — with the 
fountain of being, — and with all the higher and 
more spiritual orders of his creatures. 



CONSIDEBATIONS SHOWING THE IMPORTANCE OF 
OUB BELIGIOUS FEELINGS IN THE ECONOMY OF 
PBOVIDENCE. 

From the observations adduced in the preceding 
sections, it appears that our reUgious sentiments and 
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feelings occupy the highest place in the structure of 
our nature, — and that man never acts Conformably 
to his whole nature^ but when these sentiments and 
feelings are permitted to mingle with all his other 
active powers, — ^and give to all his habits and pur- 
suits their predominant character and direction. 

From the important place which our religious 
dispositions thus occupy in the general scheme of 
our nature, it was to be expected that a correspond- 
ing importance should have been attached by Di- 
vine Providence to the right ordering of these dis- 
positions ; — ^and we, accordingly, find the high esti- 
mation in which the religious nature and duties of 
man are held by God, very distinctly pointed out by 
the following considerations. 

That, in the first place, God has always repre- 
sented himself as " jealous of his glory C — or deter- 
mined to claim for himself the purest offerings of the 
piety and homage of mankind. It cannot be neces- 
sary to state, that the idea of God being " jealous,"*** 
in the strict acceptation of that term, is not warranted 
by any conceptions we can form of his character 
or principles of conduct ; — ^and the only meaning 
of the expression, — which' is so often used in the 
sacred writings, and is so expressive in itself, — 
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must be, that from the pre-eminent importance 
which the Deity attaches to the religious feelings 
and character of human nature, he is determined to 
mark his displeasure at every attempt that may be 
made either to pervert these principles, or to treat 
them with contempt or disregard ; — ^that he wishes 
men, throughout all their varieties, ever to con- 
sider themselves as religious beings, and as capa- 
ble, by means of their reli^ous powers and services, 
of holding direct intercourse with him ; — that all 
acts of piety ought, consequently, to be most reve- 
rentially performed, — ^and all the services by which 
religious feelings are expressed, to be most strictly 
guarded ; — and, generally, that men should feel, — 
and act habitually upon the feeling, — that their 
proudest honour and best privilege lies in having 
been so constituted as to be capable of recognizing 
their alliance to God, — of performing solemn ser- 
vices directly dedicated to his honour, — and of hold- 
ing, by means of these, constant intercourse and 
communion with him. 

And, accordingly, it deserves to be remarked, in 
the second place, that the importance attached by 
the Deity, to the religious sentiments and services 
of men, has been unequivocally marked by his hav- 
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ing made it the leading object of all his dispensa- 
tions to purify and improve their religious views 
and feelings. It was for this purpose that, at an 
early period of the history of mankind, he selected 
^^ one family^ to be the depositaries of his worship, 
and the guardians of his promises ; — that afterwards 
he instituted, by his own authority, a system of ^^ or- 
dinances and laws,^^ which were intended to separate 
" the peculiar people'' from all odier nations, — and 
to preserve the doctrine of his Unity, — and of his 
righteous government, amidst all the superstitions 
and errors of the world at that period; — and, 
lastly, that, by means of the Founder of our faith, 
he instituted a pure, and simple, and Uberal system 
of doctrine and worship, suited to the progressive 
character of human society, — ^and capable of under- 
going corresponding adaptations as human know- 
ledge becomes extended, — and the sentiments and 
feelings of men are refined and enlarged. 

And the events of Providence, in the general ar- 
rangements of human society, have, in fact, since the 
time when this pure and simple system was first esta- 
blished by its Author, — ^been so guided as to have 
had a progressive influence in giving greater perfec- 
tion and consistency to the religious views and prac- 
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tices of men ; — so that, upon reviewing the grand 
operations of Providence, in the past history of our 
race, it is impossible not to perceive that his dis- 
pensations have had it as their pi'ogressive purpose 
gradually to improve the religious feelings and prac- 
tices of men, and by this means at once to better 
the entire structure of human nature, — ^and to bind 
men, more directly and firmly, by means of their 
improved forms of worship and modes of feeling, — 
to himself, the Fountain of all Good. 

In the third place, the importance attached to 
our religious feelings and services is distinctly mark- 
ed by the fact, so often already stated, that it has 
pleased the Author of existence to give to these 
feelings a pre-eminent place in the general struc- 
ture of human nature, — ^insomuch, that it is as a 
religious being that man is obviously distinguished 
from all the other creatures that inhabit this world, 
— and that it is in the performance of the services 
which his religious nature prompts, that he at once 
assumes his most august character, and feels most 
intensely his relation to all the higher and more spi- 
ritual orders of the creatures of God. 

Accordingly, all nations have had an intimate 
feeling of this supremacy of our religious sentiments 
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and practices, — and have testified their indelible 
sense of this supremacy, by the care with which 
they have addressed themselves to religious rites, — 
and by the imposing forms which they have ever 
been most anxious to give to their devotional services. 
In this, as in every thing else, the native sentiments 
of the multitude of mankind afford a far better inti- 
mation of what is right and accordant with the in- 
tentions of Providence, than the partial speculations 
into which men are so apt to run, under the in- 
fluence of intellectual vanity, — or the degrading 
operation of worldly anxieties. 



EXCELLENT EFFECTS WHICH OUB BELIGIOUS SEN- 
TIMENTS, WHEN UNDER DUE CULTIVATION, ARE 
ADAPTED TO PRODUCE ON THE OTHER PARTS OF 
OUR NATURE. 

Hitherto we have chiefly been employed in com- 
bating the idea that religious services can only be 
defended on the ground of the good effects which 
they are calculated to produce on the other more 
active portions of our feelings or conduct, — and in 
evincing that they are to be considered as becoming 
and direct ewpressiona of feelings that are essential 
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to human nature, and pre-eminently characteristic of 
it, — ^feelings that chiefly give to man his place amidst 
the grandeur of the Creator^s dominions, — and by 
means of which he is prompted and fitted for holding 
communion with God, — ^which is, unquestionably, 
the chief privilege and honour of his condition. 

And, as a consequence of these views, we have 
farther argued, that God has evinced the impor- 
tance which he attaches to the religious services and 
views of men, — ^by having represented himself as 
"jealous of his glory,'"* — ^by having made it the grand 
object of all his more remarkable dispensations to. 
purify the religious services of mankind, — ^and by 
having given to our reUgious feelings a pre-emi- 
nent place in the general structure of our nature. 

It is proper, however, now to remark, that the 
effects actually produced by the religious views 
and feelings of men are of the most valuable kind. 

For, in the first place, our religious sentiments 
are the source of some of the purest and most ele- 
vating feeUngs that belong to our nature; — ^it is 
in the indulgence of them, that hopes and joys of 
the most exalted kind take possession of the heart; 
— and the very consciousness which these feelings 
and exercises give, that we are in direct intercourse 
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with God, — that we are under his protection, — and 
enjoying " the smile of his countenance,'' cannot but 
afford to every human heart that indulges it, a feel- 
ing of complacency and of pure enjoyment, with 
which there is no other feeling of human nature that 
deserves to be compared. 

In the second place, our religious feeUngs are 
fitted to have a refining and elevatiag influence 
on all our other principles and sentiments; — they 
are the guiding principles of our nature; — those 
which are intended to take the lead in our feelings, 
— and to give to them their character and direc7 
tion ; — and they have accordingly been gifted, by 
the Author of nature, with a dignity and grandeur 
corresponding to the place they are intended to oc- 
cupy. We accordingly observe, that, in actual life, 
they have this effect upon the other feeUngs of men, 
— and that, provided they are not themselves dis- 
torted by perverted views, their tendency is to ele- 
vate, — and sweeten, — and give composure to the 
whole aspect of human character. 

In the last place, and as a consequence of all this, 
— k)ur reUgious feelings have been made conducive 
to the right fiilfilment of all the other duties that 
are presented to us in life, — ^insomuch, that it isim- 
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sible to conceive a man to be actuated by just 
and becoming sentiments of religion, without being 
disposed, at the same time, to fulfil with tenderness 
and punctuahty all the offices of his station in life, — 
and to show gentleness and good conscience in every 
trust and in every relation in which he can be placed. 
And thus has the Author of our being, by having 
given this refining influence to our religious princi- 
ples and services, bound together, in a most beauti- 
ful manner, and by an efibrt of that wisdom which is 
indeed Divine, our duty to himself, which these ex- 
ercises more especially aim at ftilfilling, — with the 
duty which we owe to all the other beings with whom 
we are connected as inhabitants of this world. 



Taking, then, the whole of the preceding reason- 
ings together, we are now in a condition to state 
what is the nature and degree of the guilt which 
attaches to those who either carelessly neglect, or 
daringly pour contempt on religious exercises. 

It deserves to be stated, that the charge is of far 
more extensive appUcation, than, before experience, 
me should have been disposed to anticipate ; — ^for 
there are at all times a vast multitude of men who, 

VOL. II. D 
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being involved in the business and anxieties of life, 
are apt to have the purer and nobler feelings of 
their nature either suppressed in their operation, or 
apparently ahnost extinguished by the unpiopitious 
drcumstances amidst which they are placed ; — and 
who, consequently, are easQy led into the belief, 
that, provided they act conscientiously in their or- 
dinary transactions, they are in reality doing evoy- 
thing, for the right performance of which religious 
services can be of any avail ; — ^that they are, there- 
fore, not guilty, of any great neglect in overlook- 
ing these services, or in ceasing to cultivate the feel- 
ings from which diey spring ;— «nd that, in short, 
they may safely leave such exercises to those who 
feel a greater propensity to indulge in them, or who 
are more under the influence of, what they regard 
as, the weak and superstitious fears in which they 
originate. They insist that they do their duty in 
life as well as those who prc^s the most sacred re- 
verence for religious services ; — and it will not, they 
imagine, be at last taken into account whether they 
have done that duty from a religious spirit, or from 
other principles which to them seemed more natural, 
— ^and which, in their case, produced the desired re- 
sult with equal consistency and efiect. 
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Now this is so common a mode of arguing and 
acting among ^^ men of the world,^ that the answer 
which we have to make to it, and which is merely a 
recapitulation of the principles explamed in the pre- 
ceding sections,— deserves to be stated in the most 
decisive and peremptory terms. 

What we say, then, of those who argue and act 
in this manner is,-— 

In the first place, that they do not act conform- 
ably to thdr whole nature, — for they are essentially 
religious beings, — and dieir religious feelings were 
evidently intended to have an influence on all the 
other parts of their nature. 

In the isecond place, they do not act suitably to 
the highest and most characteristic part of their 
nature ; — ^for it is as a religious being that man holds 
his pre-eminent place in life,-— and is encircled with a 
<^ dignity and honour^ which belong not to any othar 
creature with whom he is associated. 

In the third place, they show themselves insensible 
of the noblest privilege and honour that belongs to 
their condition, — that of being permitted, by means 
of religious services, to hold intarcourse with the 
Fountain of all good. 
In the fourth place, they deny themselves, some 
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of the purest and noblest pleasttres which belong 
to theur nature, — those, namely, which result from 
the indulgence of the religious affections, — and from 
the sublime and composing influences of a spirit of 
piety. 

In the fifth place, they are not availing themselves 
of all the helps that have been furnished them for 
the due frdfilment of all their duties in life ; — and 
conscious as every man must be of his constant lia- 
bility to fail in his trust,— it is inexcusable teme- 
rity and folly in any man to refrise to adopt princi- 
ples, and to avail himself of services, which have so 
obvious a tendency to give stability and dignity to 
every other exertion which, in the discharge of the 
active and social duties of his condition, he may be 
called to make. 

In one word, those who fail duly to prize and to 
support such services are not pious men ; — and the 
want o{ piety in any character has always been con- 
sidered as one of the greatest defects to which a man 
can be subject; — ^while, on the other hand, the 
feelings and services which bind us to God and to 
things unseen and eternal, are universally felt to be 
the highest and most honourable which belong to 
our nature, and the most worthy, therefore^ of be- 
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ing cultivated with all the care, and guarded by aU 
the expressions of reverence and esteem, which we 
are capable of employing. 



MISTAKEN NOTIONS OF DEVOUT MEN EESPECTING 
THE TEUE NATURE AND VALUE OF RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES. 

After having exposed the mistakes of that great 
multitude, who, being much occupied with the ac- 
tive duties of life, are apt to imagine that religious 
services are not demanded of them, or have no 
meaning or propriety beyond their tendency to pro- 
mote the more effectual dischai^e of ordinary duties, 
— we have now to correct the opposite error of those 
who, being addicted constitutionally or by habit to 
religious services, are disposed to think that these 
are the only services by which we can recommend 
ourselves to the approbation of Grod, — or, in strict 
propriety of speech, are the only services which are 
entitied to be denominated the service of God. 

In what sense they are properly the " service of 
God**^ has already been explained, — ^namely, — ^in so 
far as they are direct expressions of our religious 
feelings, and are offered to God without any im- 
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mediate reference to their good efifects in the con- 
duct of life. On this account,-— and to distin- 
guish them from those duties which relate more im- 
mediately to the affairs of life, — they have been 
called Divine services ; — ^but when, from this ap- 
pellation, we conclude, that they are the only or the 
most important part of the service which man owes 
to his Creator, we are permitting our imaginations to 
be deluded by one of those vague or indisdnct ana- 
logies by means of which human language so often 
becomes a source of error and perplexity. 

The grand illusions which lead to this mistake on 
the part of devout men,-^are the following :«*-* 

In the first place, there is a habit of thought ex- 
tremely prevalent among men, — that all the ordi-> 
nary duties of life are properly classed as profane, 
— ^wlule those only which lure offered directly to 
God are entitled to be considered as divine or holy 
services. From this distinction between these two 
classes of duties, — by means of which they seem to 
be essentially separated from each other,*-it hap^ 
pens, that those who are devoted to religious feel- 
ings and services are extremely i^t to conclude, that 
orcBnary duties and social avocations, instead of be- 
ing any part of the service which we owe to God, 
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BiCy in truth, but intemipdons to that entire devo- 
tion of ourselves to his service to which we feel that 
we are bound, — and are hence rather to be viewed 
as melancholy, though indispensable appendages of 
our omdition, — ^which, as servants of God, we have 
reason to regret, and which mark only the degraded 
state in which existence is at present assigned us,-— 
than as capable of being raised into that true ser- 
vice which, as subjects of the Divine kingdom, we 
are required to pay to its Sovereign. 

Every person who has carefully observed the 
feelings and habitual views of that class of men who 
are emphatically denominated <^ serious ex religious 
men,**^ must have perceived the existence of this fal- 
lacy in their minds ; — and it has, accordingly, been 
one grand object of the Author of this work to 
show, in what a different and nobler light the ordi^ 
nary duties and common avocations of life are esr- 
titled to be considered, — ^they being the true field 
of duty pointed out to man, — ^and constituting, 
whoi performed in a religious spirit,— that is to say, 
under an impression that they toe the very duties 
by an exact fulfilment of which we prove our obe- 
dience to God, — ^the true object proposed to us as 
subjects of that empire, by the progress of which 
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Divine Wisdom is carrying forward the interests of 
all the portions of his dominions. 

Indeed, whenever this mistake on the part of re- 
ligious men is corrected, — ^that is to say, whenever 
they are made to perceive that there is a character 
of sacredness capable of being communicated even 
to the ordinary duties of life, — ^their exclusive assig- 
nation of this character, to what are strictly termed 
Divine services, must vanish, — and a new and more 
comprehensive character be given to all their notions 
of the real duty assigned them in life. 

There is, however, another source of this mis- 
take on the part of religiously-disposed men. Our 
ideas of God, it has abeady been remarked, are 
necessarily derived from impressions connected with 
what is great or influential in the characters and 
offices of our fellow-men ;— and it hence happens, 
that as an earthly sovereign,— or master, — or parent 
is sometimes gratified by expressions of reverence 
or affection, which are not substantiated by corre- 
sponding acts in the habitual conduct of those who 
use these expressions, — ^we are apt to suppose, 
that the Supreme Parent,— or Master, — or Sove- 
reign, — ^may, in like manner, be approached by to- 
kens of homage which he will consider as a frdfilment 
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of the duty to which he is exclusively entitled,^— 
whatever may become of that discharge of active 
duty which, from the error formerly noticed, we 
consider him as disposed to regard as but a pro- 
fene service, — ^with which the duty appropriated 
to himself has no essential relation. 

At the same time, it is evident, that the true 
duty which is to be paid, even to an earthly sove- 
reign,— or master, — or parent, is the conscientious 
fiilfilment of the services which are assigned to those 
who hold, with respect to them, the characters of 
subjects, — or servants, — or sons ; — and that if, on 
any occasion, our earthly superiors are gratified by 
expressions of esteem which do not issue in such ac- 
tive testimonies of loyalty, — ^it is only either because, 
from their shortsightedness, they mistake the true 
purpose and character of those who so flatter them, 
or because, from their innate selfishness or vanity, 
they are pleased with appearances of respect which, 
if they possessed more firmness of character, would 
be considered by them as of no real value, or per- 
haps as an abomination. 

In the last place, there is one expression of de- 
vout feeling which is pecuUarly apt to lead to the 

mistake we are at present endeavouring to correct, 

d2 
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— ^namely, — ^the contrition whicli we exhibit before 
God for the many failures by which our conduct is 
marked;— ^and £rom the ambiguous character of 
which we are apt to suppose, that the mere expres- 
sion of sorrow will be accepted as a substitute for 
the real feeling, of which that expression should be 
the token,-— or for that active endeavour to repair 
our offences, to which both the expression and the 
feeling of sorrow ought to be preparatory. 

These seem to be the fallacies which so often 
lead devoutly-disposed men to suppose, that religi- 
ous services, strictly so called, are the only services 
by which we can approve ourselves to God, — and 
that all the common occupations of life, however ne- 
cessary, from the unfortunate circumstances in which 
we are placed in this world, are but sad interrup- 
tions to our real duty,— avocations that lead away 
the heart from its true ol]gect, — ^profane and un- 
profitable services to man considered as a religious 
and immortal being, — and only to be viewed with 
regret, as things that are constantly intruding into 
that place which should be solely occupied by devo^ 
tional feelings, or by aspirations of the heart and 
imagination that should lead us above the sphere cS 
all earthly olgects. 
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In truth, there is no more fatal or generally pre- 
valent error than that which respects this separation 
between Divine services, and those which we con- 
sider as profane, or as having no relation to the 
duty which we owe to God ; — ^and it is a conviction of 
the unwarranted nature of this distinction, and of 
its most pernicious effect both upon the religious 
apprehensions and on the active conduct of men,<— - 
that has induced the Author so earnestly and re- 
peatedly to ui^e, throughout this work, that the 
true object proposed to man, as a subject of the 
kingdom of God, is the fulfilment of the duties of 
that station in life which we feel ourselves individu- 
ally to hold ; — and that when this ftifilment of our 
active, and social, and professional duties is done 
under a sense of our responsibility to God,— *it in 
truth assumes a religious character, — ^and the most 
familiar duties of life become testimonies of our loy- 
alty to our Supreme and Heavenly Sovereign. 

And that the active and ordinary duties of life are 
entitled, from their importance, to the character 
we have thus claimed for them, is evident from the 
following considerations : — 

In the first place, that while religious services are 
only required to be paid occasionally by man, his ac- 
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tive and social duties are those which fonn his con- 
stant and daily employment, — and that, consequent- 
ly, they are the only duties by which he can at aU 
times act as a servant of God, or make the whole 
of life a <^ sacrifice which may be well pleasing in his 
sight.'' 

Indeed we may be certain, that when God so or- 
dered the lot of life to every man, as to make the 
discharge of active and social duties, of necessity, 
the most constant employment of his earthly exist- 
ence, he intended to signify, that it was by the due 
discharge of these that he was chiefly to show his 
fideUty to God, or that they constitute that constant 
duty which the Father of his spirit requires him to 
perform. 

And, in the second place, the supreme import- 
ance of these active duties, is still farther made 
evident by the consideration, that it is by means of 
them, and not by religious services, that we act as 
** fellow-workers with God*** in the promotion of his 
designs, or are permitted to have an effectual influ- 
ence in carrying forward that vast scheme of govern- 
ment which, by means of the imited co-operation of 
the active energies of all the myriads of his crea- 
tures, God is constantly superintending for the pro- 
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gressive welfare of his dominionB. Religious ser- 
vices are most becoming testimonies of our high 
and rehgious natiure, — ^and may prepare us for a 
more effectual discharge of active duties, — ^but it is 
by the actual Ailfilment of these duties that we be- 
come influential servants of our Supreme Lord, — 
and are permitted to have the high honour of co- 
operating with him for the eventual prosperity of 
his kingdom. 

In the thurd place, the importance of our com- 
mon and active duties is made evident by the con- 
sideration, that oxa reUgious services are in some of 
their parts so constructed as to suggest that they have 
a reference to a better discharge of common avoca- 
tions. 

Thus what propriety is there in begging " assist- 
ance of God**^ for the discharge of the duties of life,^ — 
and every prayer must be supposed more or less to 
include such petitions, — ^unless we are to show that 
such assistance has been bestowed by the manner 
in which we devote oiurselves, amidst active duties, 
to the labours of our lot ? 

Or what propriety is there in solemnly asking ^^ for- 
giveness^ of God, if it be not understood,- that, in 
expressing that wish, we also signify our intention 
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that, as we have done iniquity, we shall, in so far 
as strength is given us for the fulfihnent of our in- 
tention, do so no more ? 

So that by far the greater number of the peti- 
tions and confessions which enter into our acts of 
devotion imply, that we are only begging for assist- 
ance or forgiveness which are to be manifested by us 
after our religious services have ceased,— -and amidst 
the severe laboiurs or dangerous temptations which 
make up the true field of our obedience to God. 



There is a beautifiol and most instructive accord- 
ance between the views we have now been recommend- 
ing, and those which the Founder of the Christian 
faith was in the habit of exhibiting. Indeed one 
of the very first aspects which his history offerd to 
our notice, is that of his being a teacher who sought 
to substitute, for the superstitious follies of the age 
in which he lived, the performance, amidst severe 
and active duties, of that true and living service 
which God requires of man ; — and many of his morcj 
particular sayings bear evidence to the impression 
whidi he had of the true nature of the relation 
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which subsists between religious seirices, strictly so 
called^ and the more active duties of common life. 

Thus, in order to correct the superstitious opi- 
nions of his hearers respecting the observance of 
the Sabbath, — he gives the universal precept, — ^that 
in all circumstances '* it is lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath-day."" 

He also declared, when enforcing the obligation 
of those duties which are demanded of us by the so- 
cial charities of life,— that even a gift meant to be 
presented as an offering on '^ the altar of God"" must 
be withheld firom that service, if the necessity ^^ of a 
parent"" requires that the offering should first be de- 
voted to his use. 

More generally, he declared that ^^ God loveth 
mercy rather than sacrifice,""-— and that those are an 
abomination in his sight who devote themselves to 
the exact fulfilment of mere matters of form, — ^whe- 
ther relating to the service due to God or man, — 
but who neglect the ^^ weightier matters of the law, 
—justice,— mercy, — and faith."" 

And, — ^in one word, — though we find him duly 
attentive to all reli^ous acts, — such as prayer and 
frequenting the synagogue on the Sabbath-day,-— 
and devoutly appearing in Jerusalem on the yearly 
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return of the Paschal solemnity, — rjet the strain of 
his history rather represents him as a person who 
considered himself, even in the most ordinary avo- 
cations of life, as " doing the will of his Heavenly 
Father,''— and who thus made his whole coittse. on 
earth, — even when that course exposed him to the 
severest privations, and the most humiliating per- 
secutions, and when, at last, it led him to the hor- 
rors of a shameful and *' acciursed death,''—" a sa- 
crifice and an offering of a sweet-smelling savour 
in the sight of God." 

All this is what we should have expected of 
One, who looked upon the whole face of Nature as 
the dominion or kingdom of God ; — ^who saw, con- 
sequently, in the varied labours and cares of men, 
the trust committed to them for the trial of their 
loyalty, as subjects of that kingdom ;— ^and who 
wished to consecrate all their employments, by lead- 
ing them to fulfil them as the task assigned them by 
their Supreme Lord, — and as means, by the due ma- 
nagement of which they become active co-operators 
with him in the promotion of his plans. 

The conclusions, then, which we seem entitled to 
draw &om all that has been said, are the follow- 
ing;— 
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That religious services are the service due to Grod, 
— ^not because they are exclusively entitled to this 
character, — ^but simply because, being direct ex- 
pressions of our religious feelings, they are offered 
as a testimony of oxa devotion to God,— without 
any immediate or direct reference to the uses of 
common life. 

That so far, indeed, are religious services, strictly 
^ so called, &om being the sole or the most important 
duty prescribed to man, — that it is to the daily and 
constantly*recurrinig duties of his place, as an active 
and social being, that this title is more appropriately 
assigned ; — ^because it is in these that the chief part 
of his existence must be occupied, — ^and it is by 
these only that he can become an active co-operator 
with Qod in the promotion of his designs, — and can 
render his whole course of Ufe ** a sacrifice which 
may be well pleasing in the sight of God.^ 

That, consequently, religious services ought not 
to interfere with the fulfilment of active and social 
duties of a pressing and important kind,—- but that 
we should rather accustom oiurselves to believe, 
-—that if we are called, by necessity or mercy, to 
the aid of our fellow-creatures,— or to any service by 
which an amount of active good may be done, which. 
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however, must be left undone, if we persist in the 
performance of some service which aims only at the 
expression of our devotional feelings,— we must con- 
sider our active duties as our first obligation,— and 
be satisfied, that, with the conscientious ftdfilment 
of these, God is better pleased than by any testimo- 
nies of our merely devotional reverence, which are 
directly offered to himself. 

That still farther, devotional duties ought on no 
account to be viewed as compensating for failures in 
active duty, when it is in our power to prevent or 
to remedy such failures ; — and 

That we should endeavour to carry the spirit in- 
spired by religious services into all the details of 
common life;— that is to say, that when we ask ^' a»* 
sistance^ of Ood in our prayers, we should, having so 
asked, put forth our own strength in the discharge of 
those duties, for the fulfilment of which we have 
asked and expect that assistance; — and that, when we 
have begged '^ forgiveness,*" we should, having risen 
firam our devotions, address ourselves to the duties 
of our condition with a fijrm resolution to resist those 
seductions, for the forgiveness of whose previous in- 
fluence ovar us we have asked the pardoning mercy 
of Ood. 
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And thus should the whole of life be conformed by 
us to the spirit in which we approach " the Throne 
of Grace,''^ — and aU its duties made to correspond 
with the hope, which, before God, we have ex- 
pressed of his forgiving mercy and assisting grace. 

This is that true offering of our whole course of 
existence which Gk)d requires of us,— and this is the 
notion of '^ die service which we owe to God"^ most 
impressively given by the discourses and example of 
the Founder of Christianity,-— who considered him- 
8e]^->-in labour, and in sorrow,-^in humiliation, and 
contempt,— during long years of unfavoured bene- 
ficence,— «nd at last, amidst the agonies of death,— 
as ^< doing the wiU of the Father who had sent him,^ 
and Offering, by his coiurse of patient welldoing, an 
instructive lesson to all after times of that true ser- 
vice, with which only, — ^being offered by a being 
who has been placed amidst a constant succession of 
labours and of sorrows,- the Disposer of all lots is 
weU pleased. 
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FURTHER DIRECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY RESPECTING THE BEST MODE OF PER- 
FORMING RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 

It was to have been expected, that a Teacher, 
commissioned by God to refonn the notions and char- 
acters of men, would have especially applied him- 
self to the correction of their ideas respecting reli- 
gious services ; — because, during all the earlier ages 
of the world, — and over the entire face of the habit- 
able earth, — ^this department of the duty required of 
man had degenerated into many fantastic forms, — 
and was far indeed from being in that state in which 
it was desirable for the best interests of human 
nature that it should exist,--or consistent, indeed, 
with the high and rational nature by which man is 
distinguished ; and it is, accordingly, instructive to 
observe how admirably suited were the discourses of 
our Lord, in so far as they related to this particular 
subject, to the exigencies of the world at the time of 
his coming, — ^and how beautifully they are fitted for 
improving the religious services of mankind, even 
during the most enlightened ages that are ever to 
revolve. 

Thus, our Saviour not only stated, in a most in- 
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Btnictiye and interesting manner, the relation of re- 
ligious services to the other duties required of men^ 
— ^but he has, also, in many passages recorded by 
the Evangelists, pointed out the true spirit in which 
these services may be most acceptably paid. 

There are two errors, especially, into which men 
have, in all ages, been disposed to fall, with respect 
to such services ;— *4nd both of which have been cor- 
rected with great beauty and simplicity of iUustra-^- 
tion, by our Lord, in that fine discourse with which 
he opened his ministry, — ^and more particularly in 
that part of it in which he has given directions re- 
specting " prayer, — ^fasting, — and almsgiving.*" 

In the first place, — men have always been disposed 
to make their religious services subservient to the 
nourishment of their feelings of vanity, — and, while 
they are in communion with God only, — ^to conceive 
themselves as witnessed also by their fellow-men,— 
and as performing a duty for which human approba- 
tion is the appropriate recompense. 

And, in the second place, there seems to be a 
natural delusion of the human heart, which induces 
men to think,— diat their religious services will be 
acceptable to God, not simply on account of the 
sincerity or purity of intention from which, they 

5 
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fUToceed, — but on account of the time YfMch tliey 
demote to the performance of these duties,— or the 
'* multitude of words'' in which thdur obedience is 



And, kstly, men have always been too apt to con* 
aider themselves, while engaged in the performance 
of services so peculiarly high and honourable, — as 
more immediately objects of the favour of<jod than 
other men, who may not at the same moment be 
engaged in the same duties,-*and thus ^ once to 
form too high an opinion of their own merits, — and 
too low an estimate of the diaracters and pursuits 
of their feUow-men. 

Now, %ith the view of correctiog the two former 
of these errors, how beautiful are the directions gi- 
ven by our Lord, when he thus discoursed respect- 
ing the duties of pray^,-— >£uiting, — and alms- 
giving! 

^< When thou psuiyest, thou disk not be as the 
hypocrites are : for they love to pray standing in 
the synagogues, and in the comers of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet ; and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to diy Father which is in 
secret ; and thy Father, which se^ in secret, shall 
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lewaid thee openly. But when ye prayt use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do ; for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much speaking. 
Be not ye, therefore, like unto them : for your Fa- 
ther knoweth what thii^s ye have need of before ye 
ask him.'' 

" Moreorer, when ye &st, be not, as the hypo- 
crites, of a sad countenance : for they disfigure their 
&oes, dbat ihey may appear unto men to fiist. But 
thon, when thou fostest, anoint thine head, and 
wash thy face ; that thou appear not unto men to 
fast, but unto thy Father which is in secret : and 
thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly.'' 

And " when thou doest thine ahns, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee, as llie hypocrites do in the 
synagogues, and in the streets, that they may have 
^ory of men. But when thou doest ahns, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth; 
that thine alms may be in secret : and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly." 

And how finely are the self-conceited feelings of 
the human heart, in the performance of reli^ous 
services, rebuked by our Lord, in the interesting 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican ! For 
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>^ he spake this parable unto certain which trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and despised 
others : Two men went up into the temple to pray, 
— the one a Pharisee, and the other a Publican. 
The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, — 
Gt>d, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this Pub- 
lican. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all 
that I possess. But the Publican, standing afar 
off, would not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven, 
but smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciftd 
to me a sinner. I tell you this man went down to 
his house justified rather than the other : for every 
one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he 
that humbleth himself shaU. be exalted.^ 
^ The singular beauty and appropriateness of these 
discoiurses of oxur Lord cannot be overlooked, — ^incul- 
cating, as they do, a spirit not only of humility and 
of sincerity in oxur religious services, — ^but a spirit 
also of pxure and heartfelt joy. We shall have oc- 
casion to illustrate this last observation more ftdly in 
a subsequent paragraph. 
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ON THE FORMS MOST SUITABLE TO RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES. 

Hitherto we have spoken chiefly of the relation 
of services strictly religious to those other duties 
which belong to man as a subject of the kingdom of 
God, — and of the spirit in which the Founder of 
Christianity has enjoined that these services should 
be performed. We have now to add an observation 
respecting the forms best suited to religious duties. 

In looking back upon the religious services of 
mankind &om the earhest ages, — ^the fact is obvious, 
that during the previous periods of human history, 
these services have chiefly been performed by the 
observance of ceremonial and emblematic rites,— 
and among all rude nations, even of the present 
times, the same general form continues' to charac- 
terize their devotional duties. 

It was thus that among the primitive fathers of 
our race their acts of religious homage were chiefly 
performed by the consecration of a grove,— the 
building of an altar, — the celebration of a mystic 
festivity,— or the devoting of some much-valued 
object to the Deity whom they revered. This also 
continued to be the general character of the religious 

VOL. II. E 
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worship prescribed to the Jews by Divine authority ; 
— ^and over all the kingdoms of the Gentile world a 
magnificent system of ceremonies was appointed, the 
effect of which was rather to awaken the imagina- 
tions and feelings of men^ — than to enlighten their 
nnderstimdings or to extend their views of the grand 
arrangements of the Divine kingdom. 

This great system of ceremonies continued during 
many ages to associate itself even with the simple 
doctrines and pure views of the Christian institution ; 
— and over a considerable part of Christendom this 
union may still be traced, and the ceremonies of an- 
cient Rome, transferred from their primitive uses, — 
continue to give a motley character to the spiritual 
services of the Christian church. 

In a few churches, however, Uiis union has heea 
destroyed. But instead of it there has been' substi- 
tuted the abstract dogmas and technical distinctions, 
which, at the Reformation, were in universal use 
throughout the schools of Christian Europe. Hence 
the services of some of these churches, having laid 
aside all the ceremonial character which in former 
times had gained such universal ascendency, have 
become remarkable for the baldness and tameness 
of their devotional rites,-— and men seek rather to 
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model their understandings to certain abstract modes 
of thought, than to awaken or elevate their devo-^ 
tional feelings, when they frequent the places of 
pubtie worship. 

It ought, however, to be kept in mind, that it is 
chiefly as a sentimental being that man is fitted 
for the exercises of religion, — and that hence any 
form of worship which has no tendency to awak^i 
his imagination or to expand his feelings, is defec- . 
tive in the very purpose for which all devotional ex-, 
erdses have been established. 

There can be no doubt, at the same time, that 
the ceremonies of former ages were either cumber- 
some by their multiplicity,— or offensive to good 
taste by their absurd or fantastic character; — ^and 
the most perfect form of rdigious service would be 
that which, while it tended to expand the views and 
to enlighten the intellects of the devout, should at 
die same time be chiefly productive of those pure 
and deligfatM feelings, by which the heart, — and 
sentiments, — and imaginations of men,-*Hire raised 
above all low objects, to the enjoyment of those di- 
vine and satisfying emotions which constitute by fin: 
the highest prerogative of the human soul. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the intdlec- 
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tual grandeur of man consists chiefly in the power of 
drawing consequences from principles, or rather of 
merely tracing, by the instrumentality of abstract 
terms, its own general conceptions to certain modes 
of thought that may at any time be accordant with 
its speculative views. It is, on the contrary, in the 
imagination and heart of man, — in his capacity of 
being affected by elevated feelings, — ^and forming 
conceptions that ally him with every thing that is 
grand and enduring in the universe, — that his true 
excellence as an intellectual being consists ; — and 
the devotional feelings of the human soul being a 
portion of its most exalted sentiments, ought, there- 
fore, to be expressed by forms which have in them 
something of this imaginative or sentimental cast. 

At the same time, there is little reason to expect 
that the religious services of men will ever attain to 
their most perfect form ; — ^and devout minds must 
therefore, in every case, avail themselves of those 
services which they find in use, — and must only 
seek to use these as means for the excitement and 
purification of those feelings, of which such services 
are the appropriate expression, — and for their reac- 
tion on which they are chiefly valuable. 

The religious forms, however, that prevail in 
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any age, — or among any people, have a wonderful 
influence, not merely on the devotional feelings, — 
but on the entire characters of those who use them. 
It is hence that it has been the object of the Deity, 
in his successive interpositions for the regeneration 
of mankind, chiefly to improve their religious ser- 
vices; — and it is hence, also, that it is so true a 
source of thankfulness to any people, to live in an 
age, or country, in which a simple and interesting 
form of religious worship has been established ;— be- 
cause such a form will always be the most efficacious, 
not only in purifying the devotional feelings, — ^but 
in bettering the whole characters of men,— and es- 
pecially in giving a joyous and delightfol cast to all 
the tendencies and sentiments of their hearts. 



IMPORTANCE OF PERFORMING RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
NOT FROM FEAR, BUT FROM LOVE. 

In general, it cannot be said that the religious 
services of mankind proceed from love. It is true 
that they have deep reverence for the power, and 
great fear for the wrath of God,— -and, taking man- 
kind generally, it is impossible to deny, that their 
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sense of the obligation of religious services seems 
to be one of the most characteristic and influential 
of all their feelings. It is hence that we find no 
nation or age in which religious forms of one kind 
or other have not been common^-Hind that there 
are no usages which are guarded with so strict a 
care, or an interference with which touches so 
deeply the passions of men, — as those which have 
been consecrated in their imaginations by their con- 
nexion with religious sentiments. 

Still it ig rather fear than love that seems, in most 
instfmces, to be the animating feeling of the devout ; 
— ^and it is hence that the Apostle has finely said, 
when speaking of the spirit which Christianity is fit- 
ted to inspire, that Ood hath given to its true disci- 
ples ^^ not the spirit of bondage but the spirit of 
adoption, whereby they cry, Abba, Father.'^ 

That is to say, — there are three states of mind 
in which man seems to exist without respect to 
God. 

There are, in the first place, men to whom the 
thought of God is positively unpleasant,— -or to 
whom the most gratifying of all dioughts would be, 
that the very idea of a Deity was but the oflRspring 
of the vain fears or superstitions of men. They, 
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accoidmgly, are characterized m Scripture as b^iig 
" enemies to God in thar hearts,^-~^nd their reli- 
gious nature is represented as existing tin a state of 
complete and melancholy perversion. 

There are other men,-— ^ho, though they do nothate 
God, — ^yet chiefly look up to him as ^^ a hard Master,^^ 
to whose service they are bound, — but who exacts 
from them duties which they have little inclination 
to fiilfil,— -and to whom they devote themselves 
chiefly because they acknowledge his authority, pr 
are afraid of his displeasure. These, again, ape 
they who in Smpture are characterized as having, 
with respect to God, the dispositions of " bondmen 
or slaves^ — Mid, perhaps, their characteristic state 
of feeling- is that which of all others is most com- 
mon among the children of men. 

There are others who, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, are said to have received the ^^ spirit of adop- 
tion \^ — ^they feel themselves to stand to God in the 
relation of diildren to a kind and indulgent parent ; 
—they are convinced that even the severer parts of 
the appointments of Providence are pervaded by a 
good and gracious design ; — and have no doubt that 
if they could ejttend their view sufliciently far into 
sdl the consequences of things, they would percdve 
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that they could have wished nothing better for 
themselves than those very hardships and severe 
distresses, which have sometimes seemed to render 
their lot in life so peculiarly trying. 

In a word, it is the disposition of such minds to 
perceive only " goodness and tender mercy'' pervad- 
ing all the ways and works of God ; — and, rejoidng 
in having been called into existence under the sway 
of so good and perfect a Sovereign, they advance 
to all the services of piety with hearts fiiU of love 
to the Source of all Goodness, — and have sincere de- 
light in offering unto God the testimony of their filial 
confidence and affection. 

In order that this spirit may pervade any mind, 
•—it must have gained the habit of viewing all the 
works and ways of God as manifestations of 
his paternal character ; — and, looking beyond the 
present condition of man to his future and eternal 
destiny, it must have become satisfied that ever- 
lasting ages will only more fiilly evolve the benefi- 
cent plans of Divine love for the perfection of the 
universe. 

In order to give this beautiAil character to the 
religious services of mankind generally, many ages 
must yet revolve, during which light shall be gra- 
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dually extended, — ^and a vast host of errors and 
prejudices be dispelled &om the minds and imagina* 
tions of men. But, in the mean time, every indivi- 
dual may be satisfied that the more of this spirit he 
can infuse into his own religious services, the more 
nearly will they approach to the most perfect form 
in which they can, be paid, — the purer will be his 
own satisfaction in the performance of such exer- 
cises, — and the better and more lasting will be their 
influence on the whole tenor of his character and 
conduct. 

There can be no doubt that the ministrations of 
religion can be made to assume a far more captivat- 
ing aspect than, in the public services of the sanc- 
tuary, they are commonly made to exhibit; — ^and 
there is as little reason for questioning the sound- 
ness of the assertion, — that if religion were made 
thus generally an object of love, — a far better effect 
would probably be produced even on the minds of 
those who are most prone to go astray ,"— and in 
whom religious feehngs in any shape are not at 
present the prevailing sentiments. Men will, in all 
cases, give a more ready service where they love 
than where they fear; — and in proportion as the 

former principle is the motive of their obedience, 

e2 
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they approach more nearly to the condition of 
those angels of God, of whom it is emphatically 
said in ScriptVire that thefy " delight to do his will.'' 



RECAPITULATION OF THE VIEWS EXHIBITED IN 
THE PEECEDING PAETS OF THE WOEK. 

The first part of this Work was intended to exhi- 
bit a different view of the kingdom of God, as efita- 
bUshed upon earth, &om that which is generally 
taken by writers on this and on Idndred subjects. 

According to the Author's idea of the meaning 
of that phrase, it refers not merely to the^religious 
dispensations of Proyidence,— -but to all the means 
by which the Supreme Governor is canying forward 
the interests of that portion of his universal domi- 
nions with which we are connected ; — and thus we 
are led to see the propriety of the terms used by our 
Lord, when, during his personal ministry, he spoke 
of the kingdom of God as about' to come, — that is 
to say, — ^when he represented himself as the herald 
of an era, during the progress of which not only ijl 
nations were to be taken into the household of God, 
—-but all the various lots and occupations of men 
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were to be consecrated by the new views which his 
doctiine should disclose,— -«nd this earth would as- 
sume to the religious nature of men the aspect of 
but one portion of that uniyersal kingdom which 
Qod is exercising over all worlds, — ^a portion of that 
empire, consequently, in which man himself becomes 
'^ a subject of the kingdom of God,*^ — and all his va- 
ried tasks and occupations are viewed as conspuing 
together, under the superintendence of Divine Pro- 
vidence, for the evolution of the ulterior purposes 
which the Almighty has in view. 

This view of the kingdom of God, and of the 
means by which its progress is advanced, seemed to 
lead directly to the conclusion which we have en- 
deavoured to establish in the second part of the 
Work, namely,— «-that the object proposed to man 
as a subject of the kingdom of God, consists, not, 
as is commonly stated, in vague aspirations after 
perfection, — ^but in a zealous and successfiil fulfil- 
ment of the various duties assigned him by that 
definite station which he occupies in life ; — ^it being 
understood,— that these duties are fiilfilled, in obe- 
dience to the appointment of God,-'-or under the 
view of their being " a trust^' given us in the pre- 
sent life, by our successful discharge of which we 
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are to prove our worthiness of a greater and more 
permanent trust in some ftiture stage of our exist- 
ence. 

It is to be remarked, accordingly, that this view 
of the object proposed to man is not Uable to the 
objection that it offers too low and vulgar an object 
to his pursuit; — ^but, on the contrary, that its effect 
is to elevate even the most common duties, — by re- 
presenting them all as invested with a religious cha- 
racter, — or as parts of that great trust, by a due 
discharge of which we show our fidelity as subjects 
of the Divine kingdom. 

And thus an objection which has often been made 
to our common modes of treating this subject is com- 
pletely done away, — ^namely, — ^that we set too much 
value on the cultivation merely of abstract feeling, 
— and too little on the active discharge of the sub- 
stantial duties of our condition, — and are thus led 
into many fantastic views of human obligation, — 
and leave out of our consideration many virtues 
which the common sense of mankind, in all ages, 
has taught them to consider as of the utmost mo- 
ment to the happiness and good order of life. 

Indeed, every person must perceive, that the 
view of human duty presented to his mind by these 
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considerations, is not only very different from that 
commonly given,— -but far more simple, — satisfac- 
tory, — and comprehensive ; — and, indeed, that the 
whole order of life becomes invested with a new 
and higher character when our active and social 
duties are thus raised to their due rank in our esti- 
mation. 

It is implied in all this, however, that man is es- 
senHally a religious being^ — that is to say, not 
merely a being who is capable of occasionally feel- 
ing religious sentiments, — and performing religious 
services, — ^but in whom his religious feelings form 
the highest, — and most characteristic parts of his 
nature ;— who, accordingly, ought to have all the 
other feelings of his nature modified and governed 
by these, — and who never appears in his perfect 
and true character but when, by means of these re- 
ligious tendencies of his nature, all his duties be- 
come invested, in his estimation, with a sacred cha- 
racter, — and he himself assumes the attitude, not 
merely of a laborious aspirant after temporal good, 
— but of a subject of the boundless and eternal 
kingdom of God, — ^who, amidst the passing but in- 
fluential interests of the present life, is proving his 
title to a greater trust, when the magnificent' ar- 
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rangem^nts of the Divine kingdom shall be more 
gloriously and extensively manifested. 

Being thus, however, essentially a religious be- 
ing, — it is proper and becoming that man should 
perform some services directly eofpressive of these 
his religious feelings, — ^and of the connexion in which 
they place him with the Supreme Sovereign of Na- 
ture. All nations, accordingly, have shown their 
disposition to perform such services, — and these are 
what are atricdy and appropriately called religums 
or Divine services. 

In proceeding to inquire into the nature and obli- 
gation of these, we have, accordingly, been led to 
state the following propositions.: — 

In the first place, — that these religious services 
are not merely obligatory from the good effects 
which they are fitted to produce on the conduct of 
man, — ^but from their character as direct expres- 
sions of those feelings of human nature, by means 
of which man holds his pre-eminent place in life, — 
is capable of considering the universe as a ^^ grand 
temple,^ of which he has been made the priest, — and 
attains the high privilege and honour of holding 
intercourse with the Supreme Object of religious 
homage. 
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In the seccmd place, — that those who neglect re- 
ligious services act unsuitably to the high nature 
which they possess, — deny themselves some of the 
purest pleasures of their nature,^^nd reject by far 
the highest privilege and honour which their Cre- 
ator has conferred on them. 

In the third place,-*-that religious men are some- 
times disposed to commit an opposite error, — ^by con- 
sidering religious duties as the only true service which 
we owe to Ood ; — whereas, active and social duties 
daim this distinction on more extensive grounds, 
— ^being the only services by means of which the 
whole of Hfe can be made a ^^ sacrifice in the sight 
of God,^**— 4he only services by which we co-operate 
with God in carrying on his progressive designs,^- 
and the due performance of which is implied in al- 
most all the religious duties which we can be sup- 
posed to perform. 

In the fourth place, — ^that services strictly religi- 
ous ought never to interf^e with the discharge of 
active and pressing duties; — ^that, indeed, they 
ought rather to be viewed as privileges than simply 
as services, which we are bound by the command of 
a superior to fiilfil ;— and that they should never be 
separated in our estimation &om that zealous per- 
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formance of all ordinary obligations, without the 
corresponding discharge of which they can only be a 
deceiving of our own &ouls. 

In the fifth place, — that the Founder of our faith 
has set the relative importance of these two orders of 
duties in a very distinct and interesting light, — and 
has also, throughout his whole discourses, — ^pointed 
out, with much beauty, the spirit in which our reli- 
gious services, in particular, ought to be performed. 

In the sixth place, — that religious services, being 
properly expressions of certain high sentiments or 
feelings of human nature, — the form best suited to 
them is that which, while it serves to expand and 
elevate' our views of religious truth, is also best 
adapted to impress the imagination, — and to touch 
and purify the heart. 

And, in the last place, — ^that religious services 
being a high honour and privilege to which we are 
admitted, and for the enjoyment of which we are 
qualified by the characteristic grandeur of our reli- 
gious nature, ought to be performed, not so much 
in a spirit of fear as of love ; — ^for " God loveth a 
cheerftil giver,'^ — and all the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, when properly understood, — are adapted to be- 
get in us the temper, ^^ not of bondmen, but of 
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sons ;''— so that we are enabled, in all our services, 
*' to cry Abba, Father.'' 



The attentive reader, it is presumed, will per- 
ceive, that the preceding train of observations leads 
to views of duty, — and to an estimate of the rela- 
tive importance of duties very different from those 
commonly given, — ^but also more simple, — more 
practical, — ^mpre comprehensive, — and more satis- 
factory, — ^fitted to remove many objections and per- 
plexities which are constantly crossing the minds 
of those who are in the habit either of privately 
meditating on these most important of all subjects, 
—or of discoursing on them to others ; — and thus 
pre-eminently adapted to render the business of 
public instruction more effectual, — as well as to 
render devout meditation more satisfactory to all 
orders of men. 



The Author shall now, therefore, proceed, with- 
out farther recapitulation, to the third part of the 
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Work, — ^in which he mtends to treat of the marvaer 
m which the object proposed to man^ as a subject of 
the Divine kingdom, may be most effectually at- 
tained. 



PART THIRD. 



BEST MODE 



ACCOMPLISHING THE OBJECT. 



1 Cor. xiL 31. " Yet show I unto you a more ezceUent way." 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



In the first part of the Work we have discoursed of 
the situation of man, as a subject of the kingdom 
of God, — and have endeavoured to give some more 
just and satisfactory ideas respecting the appearances 
which that situation presents to him, than are com- 
monly to be met with. Our views on these topics, 
however, it is presumed, will be found to have been 
such, as not only to commend themselves to the ac- 
ceptance of men of well-informed and candid minds, 
— but to afford a simpler and more satisfisu^tory ac- 
count of the ordinary phenomena of our condition, 
than the mode of exhibiting or explaining them which 
is more generally adopted ; — and, at the same time, 
to afford a solution of many of the apparent per- 
plexities of the subject, which, in the more com- 
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mon modes of interpretation^ seem to be encom- 
passed with inextricable difficulties. 



In the second part of the Work, we have followed 
out the ideas evolved in the first part, by exhibiting 
what seems to be a simpler view of the object pro- 
posed to man, as a subject of the kingdom of God, 
than that which is usually exhibited as resulting 
from the more common modes of viewing the pecu- 
liarity of his situation, as a member of that king- 
dom ; — audit is hoped that our explanations on this 
point have been so fully given, as to leave aU wish 
for complete elucidation without any reason for com- 
plaint, — ^while, at the same time, the ideas contained 
in this portion of the Work will be perceived to be 
a natural result of the principles unfolded in that 
which had preceded it, — ^and to afibrd a view of the 
duty required of man entirely in unison with all 
his natural apprehensions, — and finely evincing the 
unity of plan by which the whole arrangements of 
his condition are characterized. 

In the part of the work on which we are now to 
enter, we intend, as the title announces, to explain 
the best mode of attaining the object. Our piu:- 
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pose^ however, in this part, is not to give particular 
directions for the conduct of a virtuous life, — these 
being reserved as the subject of the fourth part 
of the treatise ; — ^but to correct what we think some 
very erroneous ideas which, however, are almost uni- 
versally adopted respecting the general mode of ac- 
complishing the duty prescribed to us in life,-— and 
to point out what we esteem the true method, by 
following out which we may hope to realize the 
measure of excellence which, as limited yet progres- 
sive beings, we are capable of attaining, — and thus 
may not be forced eventually to bid adieu to life 
with the melancholy feeling, that in all our attempts 
at fulfilling our trust we have laboured in vain,— 
and have eidier been seeking after a good which it is 
not permitted to man to realize, or have sought that 
good in a way which, being essentially wrong, could 
not possibly lead to the end proposed. 



This being the general view which pervades this 
third part of the Work, — ^we shall, foy the sake of 
greater plainness and facility in conducting oiur elu- 
cidation, subdivide our illustrations into the three 
following sections : 
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In the first place, we shall consider the situation of 
man in this world, viewed as a subject of the kingdom 
of God, as presenting to him a field of high and pro- 
gressive movement, in which great issues are pro- 
posed to his ambition, — and an opportunity is af- 
forded him of calling into exercise, and substantiat- 
ing in actual conduct those fine and pure conceptions 
of excellence which he is capable of forming, and by 
the power of forming which his nature is so pre- 
eminently distinguished. 

In the second place, we shall consider human life 
as presenting to every man a series of more obvious, 
and, in one view of them, of rougher duties^ by the 
influence of which his passions are excited, and his 
happiness often subjected to great fluctuations, — ^but 
by the proper discharge of which his fidelity, — and 
firmness, — and good conscience, as a subject of the 
Divine kingdom, are chiefly to b6 manifested. These 
are the common and ordinary duties of life, by which 
the condition of every one man is especially distin- 
guished from that of every other, — and which, alto- 
gether, constitute ** the trust committed to him ;"" — 
by his manner of discharging which his failure or 
success, as a subject of the Divine kingdom on 
earth, is chiefly determined. 
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In the last place, we shall consider the situation 
of man in this world as presenting to hhn rniiu- 
merable smaller and more evanescent duties, — or 
means either of attaining good or of avoiding evil, 
— whieh the generahty of men are too apt to over- 
look, but on the right management of which our 
success in attaining the object proposed to us, de- 
pends, to a much greater degree, than is commonly 
ims^ined. 



Life, or the situation of men in this world, will 
thus, according to the foregoii^ division, present it- 
self to them as divisible into three great fields. 

The first comprising that high field in which the 
great and pure conceptions of good that enter into 
the human constitution find their appropriate ob- 
jects. 

The second, embracing that middle portion of the 
vast scene of Nature, which is characterized by the 
visible objects, — the daily labours, — ^the hourly vexa- 
tions, — ^the rough contentions of life ; — ^in a word, 
by all the strong and palpable interests that, to the 
generality of men, make up their earthly condition, 
— and 

VOL. II. F 
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The last presenting, though, as it were, on a 
diminished and dimmer ground, those smaller and 
more apparently fugitive duties which it requires a 
finer eye to perceive, and much good conscience to 
improve, — ^but which have a powerful, though often 
imperceptible, influence on the successful issue of 
the more obvious and rougher duties which are more 
constantly in our view. 

It is hoped, that in the prosecution of this part of 
the work the Author shall be able to present views 
as novel, but, at the same time, as instructive and 
pleasing as in the two former parts; — that these 
views, also, will be found to be in perfect harmony 
with those already exhibited, — and, indeed, to be 
natural consequences of them ; — ^and that they will 
go far to correct many prevalent errors of a very 
pernicious kind^ and to render the path of duty pe* 
culiarly pleasing, by showing it to be that true and 
good path, in which all our best and most natural 
feelings should dispose us to walk. 
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SECTION I. 



THE IDEAL — OR DOCTRINE RELATING TO 
A HIGH STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 



Philippians iv. 8. If there he cmy mrtue — and 
if there he cmy praise — think on these things » 

Taking, then, the foregoing divisions as the plan 
on which we propose to arrange the observations of 
this part of the Work, — omr first series of remarks 
relate to the proper nature and peculiar fiinctions of 
that high feeling of excellence with which man is 
gifted, or that power of forming ideas of faultless 
beauty by which he is so remarkably distinguished, 
— and the general maxim, accordingly, which we in- 
culcate on this subject is the following, — ^viz. — 
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THAT IN OEDER TO ACCOMPLISH THE OBJECT PRO- 
POSED TO MAN, AS A SUBJECT OF THE KINGDOM 



OF GOD, HE MUST BE CAREFUL TO PRESERVE A 
HIGH OR PURE FEELING OF THE DEGREE OF EX- 
CELLENCE WHICH HE IS CAPABLE OF ATTAIN- 
ING, IN OTHER WORDS, HIS NOTION OF IDEAL 

EXCELLENCE MUST BE MAINTAINED IN FULL 
POWER. 

For the more perfect comprehension of the mean- 
ing and importance of this maxim, — the following 
topics seem deserving of attention : — 

1. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN STATING PERFECTION, 
AS THE OBJECT PROPOSED TO MAN, AND ONLY 
ASSERTING THAT HE HAS AN IDEAL STANDARD 
AFTER WHICH HE IS CONSTANTLY STUDYING TO 
MODEL HIS CONDUCT. 

We formerly bestowed some care in endeayour- 
ing to prove, that the object proposed to man, as a 
subject of the kingdom of God, is not perfection in 
the strict and absolute meaning of that term, but 
the due fulfilment of the obligations imposed on him 
by his appropriate place in life ; — we accordingly at- 
tempted to show how the idea of perfection, and the 
term by which it is denoted, are formed by the com- 
bined operation of the imaginative and generalizing 
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powers of hvmmn nature ;— we remarked, that this 
conception varies in its character according to the 
varying powers of all the individuals of the humaii 
race ;— that, in fact, we have not, and, from the 
limitation of our powers, cannot have any idea of 
absolute perfection ; — and that much confiision seems 
to prevail in the olinds of men respecting the 
true nature of the power by which their conceptions 
of ideal excellence are formed, — and the part which 
these conceptions are destined by nature to play ill 
the grand office of conducting human nature to its 
most excellent condition. 

We have no doubt that the freedom of our re- 
marks on these topics must have surprised those who 
have not formerly thought upon this subject, — and 
that many questions which it is important to have 
noticed, must have arisen in their minds from our 
statement. 

Is it not, then, a fact, they will natutatly inquire, 
that the human mind has the power of forming 
some idea or other of perfection ? is not the whole 
language of men pervaded by tokens of the influ- 
ence which this power exerdfifes over their thoughts ? 
have not the wise of all ages made much use of this 
capability of human nature ^ and does not every in- 
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dividual feel that ideas of this kind are really a part 
of that rich furniture with which the Author of na- 
ture has stored our minds ? 

Now the answer to all these questions is contain- 
ed in the two following propositions ; — ^first, that we 
have a power of forming, — ^not indeed ideas of abso- 
lute perfection^ — hut what have been termed a beau 
idial of all the objects that are capable of being 
made the subjects of contemplation by our imagina- 
tive or intellectual powers ;— -and, secondly, that 
these ideal models do not, however, point out the 
object proposed to man as a subject of the kingdom 
of Ood, — ^for that can only be the due dischai^ of 
the duties placed, at each moment, before him by 
his situation in life,^ — ^but they Anmish one of the 
most beautiiul and effective helps that have been 
given to man for the due and progressive dischai^ 
of his task. 

In order to perceive the difference between the 
two propositions, — that perfection is the object pro- 
posed to man,— -and that he is capable of forming 
ideal notions of the excellence required of him,— 
the following distinctions deserve to be considered : 

In the first place, the former of these proposi- 
tions involves the supposition that we are capable 
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of forming ideas of absolute and unconditional per- 
fection, — a power which, as we have formerly endea- 
vonied to show, is altogether xmsuitable to the im- 
perfect and limited nature of all the faculties that 
belong to us, — ^whereas the latter supposition im- 
plies, that our ideas of excellence, even in its high- 
est state, are relative to the varying powers of the 
diflferent individuals of our race, and that, in fact, 
no two human beings have the same standard as the 
model after which they are working. 

In the second place, the former proposition im- 
plies, that the perfection of which it speaks, is an 
ultimate nnijiaied object of desire,— «something be- 
yond which, £rom its very definition, no attainments 
jcsax be made ; — ^the latter supposition only directs 
us to be constantly aiming at something better than, 
St any moment, we have akeady attained; — ^itis not 
therefore perfection, as an ultimate point or object, 
but the perfecting of our nature, — that is to say, a 
constant endeavour to realize the ideas of exceUence, 
that are progressively rising in our minds, — ^which 
it presents to us. 

In the third place, the idea of perfection, in the 
strict and absolute sense of that term,, considered 
as the object proposed to man, sets before him a 
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result which must finally assimilate or identify all 
jbdiigs, — which will thus ultimately destroy all gra* 
dation and plan in nature, — and merge all created 
natures in the boundless perfection of the highest 
and purest of all beings ; — the other supposition, 
diiat, namely, which implies that we must form our 
lives and conduct by an ideal standard, only inti- 
mates, that the yaried orders of beings, and the dif* 
fierent individuals of the same order, have eadb a 
standard proposed to them suited to their powers, and 
fitted, by this adaptation, to serve them as their guide 
in the high path of progressive attainment on which 
they have been called by their Creator to proceed. 

In the fourth place, the supposition, that perfec- 
tion, in the absolute meaning of the term, is pro- 
posed to man as the object of his labo\urs, evident- 
ly states to him an end altogether disproportianed 
to his powers ; — ^fi)r, of absolute perfection, he is, 
as we have already said, incapable, from the very 
limitation of his nature, of forming any conception; 
—while the statement, that he must have a high 
ideal of excellence at all times in his mind^ proposes 
to him a rule of action most beautifully suited to his 
nature, because suggested by the peculiar powers 
with which, as an individual, he is gifted,— accom- 
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modated, in its character, to his specific exigences 
and capabilities, — and fitted, by a gentle and most 
propitious influence, to lead these powers gradually 
to the highest measures of excellence and energy of 
which, from their nature, they are susceptible. 

In the fifth place, the former supposition proceeds 
upon a vague creation of the imaginative and ab- 
stracting powers of human nature ;— for perfection, 
in the absolute meaning of that word, is only an at- 
tempt to give a fixed form to a conception which is 
in itself in the highest degree vagt^e and fluctuating ; 
— ^wliile the statement, that we must model our ccm- 
duct according to an ideal standard which nature has 
given us the power of forming, rests on a beautiful 
fact in human nature, — ^a fact which places that n^ 
tore in one of its most attractive and j^easing lights, 
amd which evidently leads, or was intended to lead, 
to the most beneficial results in that progressive 
course on which man, as gifted with that nature, 
has been sent. 

In the sixth place, the habit of speaking of per- 
fection, as the object proposed to man, — ^takiug that 
word in its most extensive and absolute sense, — ^is 
fitted to lead, and, as all reflecting mevL nmst have 

observed, has actually led to many fe^nidstic errors ^ 

f2 
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and to much serious perplexity in the minds of well- 
disposed, but sensitive men; — ^it has, in fact, by 
means of its universal prevalence, perverted to a 
great extent the whole structure of human know- 
ledge, both philosophical and theological, and, by its 
influence on the minds of the generality of men, has 
involved them in a thousand fears and vain imagi- 
nations which it never was the intention of their 
Creator that they should cherish ; — and has, to the 
same extent, darkened to them the fine order of that 
plan amidst which they have their place, — ^and by 
their co-operation with which they are required to 
ftdfil the destiny of their nature. The other state- 
ment, which is, indeed, in all its parts and in its 
whole influence directly opposed to this^ only points 
to a provision of nature which is fitted to lead to all 
excellence^ and to a constant progress in every valu- 
able attainment ; — ^for it merely tells us, that we 
have the power of forming visions of excellence fiir 
finer than at any moment we are capable of com- 
pletely realizing;— 'that these, however, are to be 
our guiding lights in Me ; — and that it is by follow- 
ing them that we are progressively to advance nearer 
and nearer to the actual exhibition of the most falilt- 
less excellence we are capable of conceiving. 
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Such is a statement of the very different nature 
tyf these two ideas, — viz., — ^that of ultimate per- 
fection,— -and that of an ideal beauty with which we 
are, at all times, capable of investing any subject 
of our contemplation ; — and as they are thus dis- 
tinct in their nature, so are they in the place which 
they hold, or in the purpose which they are intend- 
ed to serve in the constitution of human nature. 
For we have now to solicit the attention of the 
reader to the following concluding remarks, — yiz. : 

That though we again distinctly state, that the 
object proposed to man, as a subject of the kingdom 
of God, can be nothing else but the due Ailfilment 
of the part intrusted to him, by his constantly-vary- 
ing and progressive situation, amidst the works of 
God, — ^we are very far from denying, as must be 
evident from the preceding remarks, that the power 
which he possesses of forming ideal conceptions of ex- 
cellence and beauty is one of the most admirable and 
beneficial of all the provisions by which his nature is 
enriched. We only say, in the first place, that, from 
the confrision which is too characteristic of all hu- 
man speculations, this power has been mistaken for 
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something which is really quite different from it in 
nature and tendency ; — and, in the second place, 
that its purpose is not to, point out the object pro- 
posed to man, but to afford him one of the most ex- 
cellent and effective of all the aids that have been 
granted him for the attainment of that object. 

We have thought it necessary to enter into these 
details, because we believe that the ideas of men on 
this subject are of the most vague and delusive 
kind ; — ^and we again urge it on our readers to keep 
in mind, that the object proposed to man is, and can 
only be, the due fulfilment of the part intrusted to 
him in life ; — ^that perfection, in the absolute sense 
of that word, is an idea not competent to the human 
mind, which, in all its powers, and in all the exer- 
tions of these powers, is necessarily limited and im- 
perfect;^ — and consequently not capable of formii^ 
the idea even of perfection ; — and, in the last place, 
that the beautiful and fine power which really eharac- 
teiizes human nature of forming ideal conceptions of 
exoellaice and beauty, — and of thus regulating all 
its conduct and all its attempts at progression by 
these conceptions, is> however, a power which be- 
longs to the varying nature of the infinite multitude' 
of individuals that exbt^—- and has for its purpose, 
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not to point out the object proposed to man, but to 
aid him in the attainment of that object, by con- 
stantly leading him towards higher measures of ex- 
cellence than, at any moment, he is capable of reap- 
lising. 

The Author cannot refrain, before concluding this 
topic, to recommend it most earnestly to his readers 
to make this subject familiar to theirminds, because 
he is satisfied that human knowledge is at present 
pervaded and vitiated by most imsatisfactory and 
erroneous ideas on this point, — and that a just and 
steady conception of the process by which the hu- 
man understanding forms ideal models, — ^and of the 
phice and function which, in the general constitu- 
ticm of human nature, these conceptions hold, — as 
pointing out, not the object proposed to man, but 
one of the best means of attaining that object,-^ 
would go far to remove much perplexity from the 
minds of men, — and make them see the whole ar- 
rangements of their present condition under more 
luminous, — more pleasing,—- and more useful views. 
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VARIETIES IN THE MORAL FEELINGS OF INDIVID- 
UALS, AND IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING THESE 

FEELINGS PURE AND ELEVATED. 

What we understand by the morcU feeling or sen-, 
tunent of an individual, is his disposition, — a dispo- 
sition which is in all cases characteristic of human 
nature, — ^to view all actions and characters under the 
impression of their being right or tc^ron^,— -to be 
quick in receiving such impressions from everything 
that is presented to him, — ^and to have thus all 
nature coloured to his eye by the aspect under which 
these sentiments exhibit it. 

Now, in this respect it is notorious that ther^ are 
great and obvious differences in the natural or ac- 
quired constitutions of difierent minds. In many 
individuals this correctness of moral apprehension 
can scarcely be discerned ;— or at least, in their ac- 
tual conduct, they are so much under the influence 
of inferior and opposite impressions, — ^that their 
morai nature seems scarcely to be brought into 
action.— Other men are correct enough in their ge- 
neral deportment, while, at the same time, they dis- 
cover little that can be correctly designated as mtyral 
feeling,— -for it is not as properly morally beauti- 
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fill, or deformed, that actions are regarded by them, 
— but rather as sunply useful or advantageous ; — 
and though, therefore, a quick sense of their own 
temporal welfare perhaps keeps them £rom all of- 
fences against propriety, they have nothing or little 
of that pure and high feeUng which is properly con- 
stituent of moral sentiment. — ^There are other men, 
again, whose moral feelings are naturally correct,— 
but do not exist in any high degree of sensibility ; 
— ^they start from what is obviously bad, — and are 
incapable of doing any thing that is felt by them 
to be wrong ; — ^but, at the same time, their mental 
constitution is naturally cold and phlegmatic, — and 
they are not formed for ever attaining high degrees 
-of moral excellence,— or for exhibiting a style of 
conduct that is fitted to draw great and general ad- 
miration.— -There are also some individuals whose 
moral feelings are naturally of a high order, — ^but 
unfortunately these are associated with a correspond- 
ing host of different and lower propensities ; — such 
men, accordingly, live in a perpetual struggle be- 
tween their perception of what is right, or their re- 
gret for what in their conduct has been wrong, — 
and their innate disposition to act contrary to their 
feelings ; — ^they are thus, commonly, the most un- 
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happy of all men,— ^and with respect to them, when 
viewed as what, from their good moral feehngs, they 
might have been, — ^the beautiful saying is strikingly 
verified,— -that " Babylon in ruins is not so melm- 
choly a spectacle.*"— There are, lastly, a few indivi- 
duals to be met with whose mental constitution is of 
the most excellent kind, — ^who have their moral feel- 
ings not only correct, but keenly alive to the beauty 
of conduct, — and whose constant endeavour, assist- 
ed by a happy mental organization, it is to realize, 
in their actual conduct, the high conceptions that 
habitually are present with them. 

It is farther worthy of remark, that the moral 
feelings of all men are extremely liable to be influ- 
enced by either propitious or unpropitious circum- 
stances. For an apparently slight deviation from 
propriety,— or an occasional familiarity with vice, will 
lower to a great degree the moral sensibility of the 
best-constituted minds; — and, on the other hand, 
even the most obdurate minds may be raised to a 
high degree of moral enthusiasm, — by the exhibi- 
tion of any character that is, in a superior degree, 
characterized by moral excellence,-— or by the ex- 
pression even of a sentiment that touches strongly 
those moral sympathies which belong to human na- 
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tore, — and which lie, though in a dormant state, 
eren in the depths of the most wayward hearts. 
Indeed, it is pleasing to observe to what a degree of 
"power these sentiments are capable of being awaken^ 
ed, by such occasional excitement, in all human be^ 
ings; — and there is no risk of error in afiSrming, that 
of all the sentiments of human nature, these are 
they which ape capable of taking the most powerful 
and absorbing hold of all human hearts, when char* 
acters or sentiments that are pre>«minently fitted 
to awaken them, are presented in an efficient 
manner. 

Now, with respect to cammtmities of men^ the 
great object of all education and government is to 
preserve these moral feelings in, at least, a correct 
and steady state. We question the propriety of all 
attempts to produce high excitements even of a 
moral kind, among large assemblages of men ;-*-for 
in all commtmities there must also be a strong 
force exerted by the lower and opposite feelings of 
human nature ;*— and the danger, when we have to 
do with communities, is, that periods of high exdte^ 
ment will be followed by times of great moral laxity, 
-—or rather that the excitement which at first seemed 
to have a moral character, will degenerate into some- 
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thing that is precisely the reverse of moral. What 
is chiefly desirable, therefore, with respect to com* 
mumties, — and what ought, consequently, to be 
aimed at by all public instruction and legislation, is 
the maintenance, not so much of a highly-excited 
state of moral feeling as of a correct and steady 
impulse of this kind ; — ^because it is by such quiet 
but steady impulses chiefly that the great interests 
of society are promoted, — and a judicious public in- 
structor or legislator will always be better pleased to 
see his compatriots proceeding quietly but steadily in 
the right track, than to perceive them under the in- 
fluence of any violent emotion, even though that 
emotion should ^< lean only to virtue^s side.^ 

So much we think quite correct with respect to 
communities ; — and even with respect to individuals 
the first thing of moment is to have their moral feel- 
ings at least free from contamination, — and above 
yielding to any thing that is obviously wrong. A 
placid but steady feeling of this kind is indispensable 
to every man who wishes to secure his own quiet,-^ 
or to act respectably before his fellow-men. 

This, we have said, is the first thing to be gained 
by every individual,— and the most important by 
far which he can seek to appropriate ;— because this 
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degree of moral feeling is necessary to keep him 
from the innumerable temptations to do wrong which 
beset aU men ^^ on the right hand and on the left ;'" 
-—and till this has been acquired, there is no chance 
that any of the good, either present or fiiture, 
which existence o£Pers to the ambition of man, can 
be realized. But, at the same time, no individual 
is warranted in permitting his moral acquisitions to 
terminate with this degree of propriety in his senti- 
ments and conduct. He must, on the contrary, be 
constantly endeavouring to keep his moral feelings 
not only correct and steady, but elevated and pure, 
and keenly alive to all the forms of moral good ; 
—he must have a fine idea of excellence constantly 
in his mind; — and must, under the influence of this 
high conception, be disposed to consider himself as 
sent on a high and glorious race, in which all ac- 
tual attainments are constantly giving place to the 
pursuit of future excellencies that are more attractive 
and divine. 

liife, with all its incidents and actions, thus be-, 
comes to the man who has this high feeling of the 
duty prescribed to him, — and of the attainments 
which he is capable of realizing,^-what their respec- 
tive arts are to the painter, — the poet, — ^the sta^- 
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tuary, — ^tbe orator; — ^to all, in short, whose busmess 
it is to embody ideal conceptions of beauty in actual 
and faultless productions. All of these artists are 
aware of the importance, and, indeed, of the neces* 
sity of a high standard of excellence in the mind of 
him who is destined to gain the most valuable hon^ 
ours of his art ; — and, perhaps, it is chiefly from the 
acknowledged ilecessity of this feeling, in these arts, 
that we have been able to gain, at least, so distinct 
and universally-applicable an idea of the necessity of 
a corresponding ideal in all that man is capable of 
undertaking. 

Now, it has been finely said by Br Smith, that 
of all the arts to which man can apply himself, the 
most excellent and important by fSur is that of the 
right ordering of his own life,— «nd th^t, if it be 
glorious to finish, in the best style, any production 
in which mere matter is the subject on which we 
operate, — ^it must be infinitely more honourable to 
give to the whole train of incidents which make up 
our own Uves, that Jinish and perfection which is ac- 
cordant with the ideas of moral beauty we are cap- 
able of conceiving,-^and without the actual exhibit 
tion of which, in our conduct, we must constantly 
have the impression that there is, in our style of act- 
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ing and thinking, some great defect which we were 
bound to have supplied, — some absence of a beauty 
which alone can satisfy our natural feeling of excel- 
lence. 

But this high finish cannot be given to the life of 
any man, — ^whose mind is not under the influence of 
those pure and warm conceptions of ideal excellence 
which we are now recommending; — and, on the 
other hand, when such feelings habitually actuate 
any mind^ they will naturally lead to an endeavour 
to realize the mental conceptions which exert so ge- 
neral an influence on our habitual style of thought ; 
— and, under this influence, there can be no ques- 
tion that life may be made, in the conduct of an in- 
dividual, to present something both of beauty and 
of dignity far surpassing what it is commonly seen 
to display, — and fitted to awaken the warmest, — and 
profoundest, — and most lasting admiration of those 
who witness it; — to produce, indeed, a feeling of 
beauty and a sentiment of admiration far exceeding 
what even the most finished specimens of human art 
are capable of producing. 

To have succeeded in gaining this beauty of con- 
duct is indeed the highest good, as it presents the 
most lovely aspect, of human nature; — and a con- 
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stant endeavour to realize this excellence is what is 
properly meant by striving after perfection^ 



COEEESPONDENCE OF THE FOREGOING VIEWS WITH 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 

It were easy to show that Christianity, through- 
out the whole range of its discoveries, is adapted to 
offer the most splendid models, — and the purest and 
most ennobling images to the moral ambition, and 
to the imaginative propensities of human nature. 
Every thing, for example, which it has revealed 
respecting the character of God, and his relation to 
us as creatures bearing ^^ his image ;^ — ^his having ad- 
dressed himself to us by means of a ^^ revelation,^ in 
which we are invited to hear " the words of God him- 
self^ speaking unto men ; — ^his determination, made 
known in this revelation, to raise mankind to the 
character and station of his " adopted children i" — 
and his final purpose of ^^ crowning them with glory, 
honour, and immortality ;■*"— all of these, and in- 
deed the whole series of the Christian doctrines, are 
fitted to awaken in a high degree the moral senti- 
ments of the human heart, — and to propose an ob- 
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ject to man, the highest and most mviting which it 
is possible for him to conceive. 

At present, however, we pass by all consideration 
of Christianity generally, — and solicit the notice of 
the reader to what may be considered as its central 
&ct, — ^its grand and characteristic peculiarity; — 
namely, — the discovery which it has made to us of 
*' the Son of God^^ in human nature, — " God mani- 
fested in the flesh,^ — and proposed as our example 
in " the way that leadeth unto life.'' 

Nothing can be conceived more surpassingly glo- 
rious and alluring than this idea. All nations have 
manifested a disposition to seek out some grand and 
pure models, after which they might fashion their 
conduct,—- or, by the contemplation of whose excel- 
lencies, at least, they might occasionally gratify their 
propensity to form high notions of the moral gran- 
deur which human nature is capable of attaining. 
The multitude of the Gentile nations, accordingly, 
had their sages, — and patriots, — and warriors,— -and 
legislators, — men who had lived in purer and more 
golden ages, — ^who were, accordingly, endowed with 
attributes, both bodily and mental, above the attain- 
ments of common mortals, — and to whose characters 
and achievements the people looked back with in- 
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tease fillings of the hi^ gnndeur whidi human 
nature had sometimes be»i able to exhibit. 

The philosophers of antiquity, in the same man- 
ner, had thor ideal Wise Men, — charaetars fonned 
by thdr own powers of fancy, — to whose contem- 
phition they loved to betake themselves, — and after 
whose faultless excellence they hoped to form thdbr 
own notions and conduct. 

But Christianity has far outstripped all the pre- 
vious thoughts and imaginations of men on this 
point. It reveals to us, not merdy the wisest and 
best of men, — but one who came among us as ^^ the 
Son of God,^ — and whose character was marked 
by all the excellencies which so high a descent 
entitled us to expect ; — and it proposes to us this 
model of spotless and Divine excell^ice,— exhibited 
in the form, and amidst the drcumstances €£ the 
nature with which we ourselves are gifted, — as the 
standard by which we are requir^ed to form the con- 
ceptions of our minds, and to regulate all the ac- 
tions of our lives. 

This is the caitral and characteristic fact which it 
establishes ;--*it is, in its own bold language, ^^ God 
manifested in the flesh,^ — a Divine being a%htiBg 
upon the surface of our world, — and exhibiting our 
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natuie in the utmost perfection which is competait 
to it. It is, at the same time, this grand character, not 
lost in unapproachable excellence,— -or invested with 
an effiilgence of glory which we can neither imitate 
nor love, — but, on the contrary, it is the truly as* 
tonishing and matchless union of Divine Majesty 
-with human love and boundless pity; — it is a Divine 
Messenger on an errand of mercy, — and ^^ God ma- 
nifested in the flesh,^ to shed grace and peace over 
the whole &ce of our world. 

Now, surely, every person must feel, that of 
all the models that could have been proposed to 
man, this ia the one best fitted to address itself to 
bis imaginative powers, in their purest and most un- 
1x>unded range,-^the best adapted to coindde with 
and to exalt that natural ideal of all excellence, 
which lies at the bottom of all human hearts,^ — and 
the most excellently suited, consequently, to exert 
an effectual influence in disposing human beings to 
strive after ^^ aU virtue and all praise.^ 

And if any person should object, that here, at 
least, we are called by Christianity itself to perfection, 
in its widest sense, — and that, consequently, what 
we have formerly said respecting perfection, as the 
object proposed to man, cannot be correct,— or, at 

VOL. II. G 
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leMt, it not coinddent with the very qpirh, and nuMt 
eharacteriBtic part of the ChristiftQ reyeIation,-«««wc 
have only to say ,<-— that, though we should not have 
considered the objection as possessing in itself any 
force wfaaterer, yet, as it is likely to occur to many 
mindS) and may lead, by the refiitation of it, to a 
vmy beantifiil riew of the piovisians of Christianity, 
the fidlowing cfmGiideralion ought to be sufficient at 
present fully to remove it. 

The consideration to which we allude is this, — 
that the perfection disjdayed by the Scm of God was 
not, assniedly9 the pei&ctioii of God,-'H)r that aa- 
semUage of attributes which we eoncdve as consti- 
tuting the Divine nature in its absolute sense,*^bu]i: 
the perfection which is competait to the nature of 
man ; — ^it was human nature struggling amidst di£- 
ficultie8,*--4KDd di6couxagein€ait8,'^and t(nls,--^4nd 
pex39ecution,«*-4hiough long years of patient endw^ 
ance,"^amidst fears,-*<«nd hum]liatio»a,-^««nd aevmDe 
privations, — and, at last, yidding to the greatest of 
all human soirows,^^by the endurance of a pnbHc 
and shameful death,-*^ the cause of truth and 
ri^teousness. 

We shall have occMttoo, before oonduding this 
part of the Work, to advert to lUs aspect of Ae 
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SftTioiir'ft eharactet more partieaUrly, when ir^ tjreat 
of l^e mode in which owr ideal conceptions of exoel- 
lence may be flubstantiated in actual o(mduct amidst 
the ordinary endurances and labours of life ;-«fv<aiid 
we shall then, l^ combining this last aspect of his 
character with that which it i^ers to us whik 
we view it simply as that of a Divme Bemg^ 
bearing the transcendent title of ^^ tdhe Sayiour of 
the world,^ endeavour to show how admirably it is 
fitted for being a model to us, both as imt^inative 
and active being8,-T-both as beings who are required 
to cherish hi|^ and pure notions of ideal excellence, 
and who are commanded to realize these amidst t(»k 
and patient endurances, that seem little favourable 
to thdr exhibition. 

At pres^it, we wish only to draw the attention of 
the reader to the transcendent grandeur,-^^i4o the 
Divine mixture of dignity and of grace,-^of godhke' 
purity, and oi human good-will to men,-^that makes 
up the ideal excellence of the Saviour^s character, as 
revealed in the 6ospel,-«^^i|d to represent how beau- 
tifbUy this portrait is adapted to coincide with, takd 
to improve, the highest and purest ideas of excellence 
ire can ferm ;**«*how far, in point of fact, such a mff- 
del, so reconunended, ipust have gone to purify and 
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exalt the moral susceptibility of the whole Chiistiaii 
world, — and what great effects may still be expected 
from it, if its native beauty were more faithfiiUy ex^ 
hibited. 

It is not irrelevant to our present purpose to re- 
mark, — ^that this high model has not been proposed 
in vain, — ^that its power has not been altogether lost 
upon the minds, at least, and imaginations of men; 
—for the Divine and spotless beauty of the Saviour's 
character is that to which the minds of all men most 
naturally revert ;^and there is no need of words or 
exhortations to impress this Divine image upon their 
souls. On the contrary, even the most careless or 
worthless of the Christian population, — think with 
inward reverence, and with deep self-abasement, of 
the celestial glories of the character of '^ the Redeem- 
er,'' — and, however far their actual conduct may be 
from corresponding with this model, there can be no 
question, that, at least, their feelings are true to its 
Divine majesty. 

And hence we may perceive the importance of 
keeping up this impression upon the minds of men, 
— ^and one beautiful feature in the economy of our 
religion, — which thus seeks, by its most central and 
characteristic fact, to purify the living tseat of all 
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human affections, — and to offer the most splendid of 
all models as an object, both for the contemplative 
and active powers of human nature. 

Hence, also, we see the danger which lurks under 
the attempts, so often and so zealously made, to 
lower in our estimation this truly Divine model ; — 
to strip the Saviour of the Divine majesty which 
belongs to him as " the Son of God,'^ — and " the 
Redeemer of mankind ;^ — and to bring down our 
thoughts to those views of his condition which re- 
present him solely as one ^^ made like unto our- 
selves.'" These representations are, no doubt, some- 
times conscientiously made, with the view of cor- 
recting what seem to be fantastic errors ;— but they 
would, we doubt not, if universally adopted, lead to 
errors of a far more depraving and pernicious kind; 
—-and it is, therefore, consolatory to think, that such 
" low views'' never can generally be entertained,— 
but that the human heart will always attach itself, 
with its most reverential feelings, to those aspects of 
the character of the Redeemer which give him " a 
Divine glory"" in the eyes of men,— and which, conse- 
quently, fit him for being the model, by which their 
imaginations may be exalted, — and their moral sensi- 
bility carried to its utmost pitch of purity and warmth. 
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IN WHAT SENSE SENTIMENT OB ENTHUSIASM IS 
NECESSAEY IN A TRULY VIKTUOUS CHAHACTEB. 

If the question to which this title relates had been 
merely an incidental result of the speculations of 
^lilandiropists at a particular period, the Audiof 
would not have thought it deserving of a very se- 
rious consideration. But, as it is a question which 
has its foundation in some apprehensions that are 
easily awakened in the human mind, — and is apt, 
accN>rdingly, to be put and acted on by a great mul- 
titude of those who are called ^< men of the worM,"" 
at all times,— «and Its the principles we are illustrat- 
ing in this pairt of the Work afford a clear and de- 
cided answer to the question, it seems proper that 
we should now state the views which we entertain, 
and which we deem important to be universally en- 
tertained on this topic. 

Perhaps the precise nature of the question will be 
best understood by viewing it, first, as it exists in 
the minds of mere men of the world,— and then, by 
proceeding to consider the more general aspect wfaidi 
it assumes among speculative and philosophical in- 
quirers. 

Every person, then, must have observed, ^at 
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among those who are occupied with the dfSly traiuk 
actions and pressing interests of life, there are at 
all times a great many individuals who sneer at the 
idea of being governed in their conduct by dentu 
mental feelingSf^'^T by views oi general or univer- 
sal rectitude. They lay it down as a maxim, that 
their conduct should be regulated at every moment, 
-—and throughout all the vicissitudes of it, by a re- 
gard to what seems to them to be most expedient 
or advantageous at the time ;--^and as to fine feeU 
ings of moral duty,-~or a regard to fixed and uni- 
versally-applicable laws, of morality, they consider 
themselves a6 warranted in viewing them as but 
portions of that tendency to mysticism or foolery, 
which human nature, wherever sentiment is con- 
cerned, is so apt to display. 

This mode of thinking and speakings however, has 
not been confined to mere men of business and of 
the world ; — ^for theories, proceeding fix>m men of 
speculative minds, have adopted the same principles 
as the basis of their reasonings,— -and the idea, that 
utility and morality are, to all intents and purposes, 
the same,— -or rather, that we should judge, and de- 
termine our feelings of morality solely by a regard 
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toi the utility of our actions, — ^has been adopted and 
defended, with much ingenuity, in some of the most 
popular theories, that, during the last century, were 
current in the world. 

Hence a prejudice in favour of this mode of view- 
ing morality, — and a corresponding tendency to sneer 
at all moral feelings and general rules of con- 
duct, strictly so called, became fashionable over the 
greater part of the continental countries. Those 
who acted upon moral feelings^ or were governed by 
a regard to general maximsy were termed, in deri- 
sion. Ideologists ; — and, in works of literature or of 
speculation, the question was often alluded to, or 
discussed, how far it was necessary that a man of vir- 
tue should be a man of sentiment,-— or how far he 
might trust his conduct solely to his apprehension, 
at the moment of action, of what he conceived to be 
most expedient and advantageous. 

Such is the question ; — ^and the principles we have 
stated, in the course of this section, or the views of 
the constitution of human nature which it has sug- 
gested, and on which it proceeds, will enable us, we 
hope, to give a clear and peremptory answer to the 
doubt which it expresses. 
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The fact is, then, that both religion and molality, 
considered as attributes of the rational mind, belong 
essentially to its sentimental part. 

Thus, for instance, with respect to religion or 
piety :— there are many men who yiew all religious 
services simply as something useful and decorous. 
They believe that civil society could not be preserved 
in order, — ^nor the good conduct of families mam* 
tained,^nor the purity and correctness of individual 
life supported, unless religious services were esta- 
blished and attended. They are, consequently, 
most strict and exemplary in their own observance 
of all such duties,— and they do what they can to 
enforce the observance of them on other men. But 
still, with aU this, it is simply as useful mstitutions 
that such services are regarded by them, — ^for piety, 
as a sentiment^ has no influence over their mmds. 
They are not, in fact, men of sentiment in any re^ 
spect, and it is not to be supposed that this highest 
and purest of all sentiments should characterize 
them. Wanting, however, the sentiment of piety, 
it is plain, that, though observers of all the ordi- 
nances of reli^on, they are not pious men, in the 
proper sense of that word ; — ^nor would any person, 

acquainted with the motives of their conduct, apply 

g2 
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that qnthet to their chaira^terB. In order that any 
man may be a pious man, he must fed the serUi^ 
ment of piety, — ^d must be guided in lud conduct 
by this feeling. 

The very smne mode of reascming applies to mo- 
rals. A man may be governed in his conduct by a 
strict regard to utility or ewpediency^ and, und^ the 
influence of sudi views, toay be without r^roach,-"— 
or even exemplary in his active and sociial transac- 
ticms,'-'-and, so far indeed, he may be said to be ii 
stiicdy moral man ;^»-Hcneaning by that phrase scdeiy 
that his actions, so far as n^m can judge oi them^ 
coirespond with the dictates of sound morality. But 
if it is not a regard to 'mortU considerations, — if it is 
not a moral feelingy-^-that actuates him, it is as evi- 
dent,— -as in the former instance, with respect to 
piety or religion,— that the man who has no moral 
fieelmg as the motive of bis judlgm^its and conduct, 
cannot, in the strictest s^ise of the phrase, be styled 
a moral man. It is not s^itiment that actuates 
him, but views of utHity ;-— but moral feeUng is at 
all times a sentimental thii^ ; — and thoi^, there- 
fore, the individual under considerati^i may be 
strictly honest or punctual in his dealings, — be 
wants that high or fine tone of fediag which be- 
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longs to those who are properly men of Tirtne,' — and 
which must bdong, in a high d^ee, — that is to 
say, must exist as a warm, and pure, and uniyer- 
sdly-^pervading feeling in the minds of all those who 
aim at hi^ degrees of virtue, — or who would exhi- 
bit a style of acting which shall awaken the admira- 
tbn, — ^and attract the love of those who witness it. 

There must, therefore, be enthusiasm to a cer- 
tain ext^it, — ^and in a certain sense, in all virtue ; 
— that is to say, there must be a feeling of martd 
heatUy or gra/ndewr^ as applicable to actions ;— and 
diis feeling must be in a high tone wherever virtue, 
or mond worth as such, can exist in an eminent de- 
gree. 



So much with respect to the necessity or import- 
ance of being guided by feelii^ in our moral conduct. 
The question, however, has a still more important 
aspect, — and leads to a more momentous result; — 
for those who scoff at sentiment in morality ako set 
at nought general rules of duty; — and this tendency 
may be observed, botii in the conduct of private a£- 
£ub», and stiU more remarkably in the disedion of 
public interests* 
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The principle of such men is^ that expediency 
ot utility is, in every instance^ the sole rule of ac^ 
tion ; — and that it is only giving ourselves up to delu-^ 
sion, or ideology^ when we presume to act upon max- 
ims, vhich^ however apparently genera/ in their'ap- 
plication, must, according to their views, have more 
of sentimentality than of sound wisdom in them, 
when regarded as the actual guides of conduct. 

Now, no mode of thinking can be more dangerous 
than this ; — for it leaves to individual choice the de- 
termination of measures which have a prior and far 
more important rule in the universal experience and 
native feelings of the human heart ; — and, accord- 
ingly, there is no mode of acting that more cer- 
tainly defeats its own purpose in the long-run, — ^by 
involving those who adhere to it in inextricable 
perplexities, ficom which adherence to the general 
rule would, thou^ sometimes at an a/pparent risk 
of present advantages, have utterly saved them. 

And, as the rule is thus dangerous, — so it is 
founded upon most erroneous views of the constitu- 
tion of human nature, — and of the guides which 
Nature, with unerring wisdom, has furnished for 
the regulation of conduct,— whether private or pub- 
he. For our moral feelings,— and all morality, in 
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truth, have a relation, not to partial views of expe- 
diency but to general mawims ;-*and an aBherence 
to sucli limited and low views is, consequently, equi- 
valent to a subversion of all moral conduct, — ^and be- 
trays an ignorance of the most important and influ- 
ential parts of the human constitution. 



The conclusion of the whole is, that, in order to 
be d^pums man, in the strict sense of that expres- 
sion, a man must be alive to a sentimmt of piety, 
—and be guided by it. 

And, in order to be virtuous, in the strict sense 
of that epithet, he must have moral sentiments^ — 
or a fine ideal of what he may and ought to be, — ^and 
a corresponding love and admiration of the excel- 
lence he has thus conceived as attainable by himself. 

And, consequently, in the last place, — that this 
feeling must be maintained by a sacred regard to 
those general rules^ which recommend themselves 
to all hearts as the true guides of conduct, and with 
which all our moral feelings are indissolubly con- 
nected. 
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ON TH£ HIGH BAKJC WHICH COKKECT MOEAL F££Ii« 
INGS, AND A CONSCIENTIOUS EEGAED TO THE 
GENERAL BULES OF GOOD CONDUCT, HOLD IN 
EVEEY JUST ESTIMATE OF THE TRUE WORTH OF 
HUMAN NATURE. 

Men are capable of applying an ideal standard, 
not only to their moral state, — ^but to all the other 
accomplishments that are competent to their condi- 
tion ;*^aiid, accordingly, an excdlent rule is given 
by some continental writers, who have treated of our 
notions of ideal excellence,^-namely, that these 
different idealey as they are termed by them, should 
be maintained in their just and native subordinatiQn 
to each other. 

The Miowing observations, from one of the mosi 
judicious of these writers, are so applicable to our 
presait purpose, that we think them worth trans- 
lating: — 

'^ The experience ct all ages has shown, that the 
greatest and most dangerous extravagances are to 
be apprehended, when the proper relation o£ our 
ideals to each other, and the subordination thst 
ought to result from their relative importance are 
misunderstood, — and they ^re either isolated,- 
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the lets digmfied axe preferred to the moie noble. 
A person, for instanoe, who sepsrstes his ideal of 
the beautifui from all others, and attaches hunaelf 
to it alone, may be a great poet or artist, but will 
be disposed, at the same time, to admit every kind of 
immorality into his conduct. He who regards only 
the ideal of the general good, without subjecting it 
to the ideal of morality and of justice, will become a 
cosmopolite, in the worst sense of the word,*— 4in en- 
tkunast fin* liberty and equality, — ^by whom no mean 
wiU be regarded as too dreadful, which promises him 
the accomplishm^t of his plans of reformation. 
The man who thinks only of the ideal of hfippiness 
and enjoyment, and pays no regard to the ideal of 
morality, ^nd of the general good, will become either 
a malcontent, who is dissatisfied with his own con^ 
dition, and with the whole arrangements of Provi- 
dence, — or an egotist, an unprincipled voluptuary. 
He who entirely disregards the ideal of the beauti- 
ful and the Jit, may be possessed of much know^ 
ledge,— may be a man of honesty and moral worth, 
— but he will be revolting by the rudeness of his 
manners,— he will be deficbnt in that grace and 
amiability, whidi every truly accomplished man 
ought to possess.'" 
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In addition to these observations, — ^the Author 
thinks it only necessary to draw the attention of his 
readers to the following instance of this want of just 
apprehension respecting the true value of our rela^ 
tive excellencies, which is of such common occur- 
rence as to demand a particular exposition, — ^and for 
the sake of an opportunity of explaining Vhich, in- 
deed, this paragraph was chiefly designed. 

In general, our moral feelings, and our regard to 
the rules of conduct are very strong in early life, — 
though accompanied with many prejudices, and 
with much erroneous apprehension as to the appear- 
ances of Nature and of life. 

Among the multitude of individuals, however, 
whom we daily observe around us, — ^there are two 
classes that are deserving of notice, for the sake of 
our present argument. 

. In the first place, there are many individuals who 
pride themselves in having escaped from the preju- 
dices of early life ; — they scoff at the restraints by 
which the minds of those, imder whose influence they 
first formed their notions of duty , are held in durance ; 
-»and neglecting the cultivation of the moral fed- 
inga^ and perhaps throwing aside all regard to the 
rules of action, they plume themselves on the idea 
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that they are ^^ wiser than their teachers,^ and may 
allow themselves in extravagances or vices, which, 
under a severer discipline of their better nature, 
would have fiUed them with horror. 

Young men, — ^philanthropists, — and a multitude 
of others who are immersed in the pursuits or haz- 
ardous speculations of life, — ^belong very commonly 
to this dass. 

On the other hand, and as a contrast to persons 
of this description, we often observe, in humble and 
private life, individuals whose minds are still under 
all the influence of their earliest prejudices, — ^but 
all whose mwal feelings are in the strictest and 
purest order, — and who attach themselves with the 
justest apprehension, and with imalterable firmness, 
to all the approvedsTules of virtuous conduct. 

Now there can be no question that there is no 
incompatibility between these two orders of accom- 
plishments, and that the most excellent characters 
are those in whom enlightened views and sound 
moral feelings are in strict and well-balanced har- 
mony. 

But if we were required to say, upon the supposi- 
tion of these two orders of accomplishments being se- 
parated, to which not only the truest excellence but 
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the highest rank in the conKtitution oS htunan 
tore belongs, we have no hesitation in avowing, that 
the poor widow, who, in a humble cottage, is stiU 
the slave of many unfounded prejudices, but in 
whom all her moral feeUngs are in the most just and 
sensitive condition,-'-'-and whom no temptation could 
induce to commit the slightest infringement on the 
approved rules of good conduct, is not only a more 
virtuous, but a far higher being in the scale of true 
excellence, than the man of the most enlightened 
views, who is yet regardless of his virtzums senH^ 
tneniSf and who sets at nought the ordinary rttl&9 
of decency or of good conduct. 

Indeed the longer most men live, and die more 
just their apprehensions become, the more are they 
convinced that the judgment we have now given is 
that which is best founded in all true views of the 
nature and condition of man ;— 4tnd one of the hap- 
piest attainments which any man can gain^ is an 
abiding conviction, that this rule is the true test o£ 
human wordi. 

It is then, — and this is the conclusion to which, in 
this illustration, we wished to draw the attention of 
the reader, — of the utmost importance that, in form- 
ing our ideah of the different orders of accomplish- 
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m&ats^ we should give them thdr true relatlTe merit 
«id proper subordination to each other^^>^and that 
moral worth, that is, the possession of just virttumB 
feeUngSf and a saored observance of the general 
rules of good conduct, should be regarded as not 
only the best but the highest of all the accomplish- 
ments that can belong to our nature. 

The true good of human nature may be attained 
by such feelings and such conduct even amidst the 
utmost limitation of view, or erroneous notions of 
the appearances of nature or of life ;-'^but the most 
luminous ideas respecting all human subjects of 
thought is worth nothing, when it is considered as 
an apology for the sh^test infringement of ordi- 
nary propriety of feeling, or regularity and decency 
of conduct. 



MEANS OF IMPEOVING SENSIBILITY TO MORAL 
EXCELLENCE. 

The Author has no intention of detailing at 
Iraigth all the means which may be employed for this 
purpose ;-^indeed their full dbplay would supply 
materials for an mteresting work ;'*^he only means 
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to hint at a few of them, which should be sacredly- 
attended to by all persons who would either preserve 
their moral feelings from being debased, or who wish 
to carry this fine portion of their nature to its high- 
est state. 

In the first place, then, all the exercises of piety 
have an obvious tendency to elevate and refine our 
moral sensibility. Indeed, the Author has already 
had occasion to remark, that the distinction which 
is commonly made between the moral and the reli- 
gious feelings of human nature, is one which is to 
a great degree arbitrary, or at any rate, that the 
idea which he has assumed as the foundation of this 
treatise, by considering man simply under the as- 
pect of a subject of the kingdom of God, and as of- 
fering to him a becoming service by all the depart- 
ments of his duty, leads to an identification, in our 
thoughts, of these two descriptions of feeling. In- 
stead, therefore, of saying that religious exercises 
have a tendency to refine our moral feelings, it 
would be more correct, according to this arrange- 
ment, to say that religious exercises are the employ- 
ment of our moral feelings on their highest and most 
suitable objects ; — and every person, therefore, who 
values the best state of his nature, ought to cultivate 
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a sacred reverence, and pay the most scrupulous at- 
tention to all the forms of piety. ^^ The offering up of 
a prayer to God when the day begins,^' seems to hal- 
low all our affections throughout its progress, — and 
who can listen to " the word of God'" either by pri- 
vate consultation of that record in which he is con- 
sidered as speaking to men, or by joining with others 
in the public solemnities of the sanctuary, — ^without 
feeling that he has been ^^ in communion"^ with the 
holiest of Beings, — and that after such communion 
all the forms of vice ought to be ^^ an abomination 
in his eight P^ 

In the second place, nothing is so detrimental to 
moral feeling, as low ideas of what human nature is 
capable of becoming ; — ^these low ideas, howeyer, 
are unfortunately very apt to be engendered by in- 
tercourse with the "world, — that is, by much expe- 
jience of the actual depravity of human nature, — 
and consequently one of the best means of awaken- 
ing and refining our moral sensibility, is &miliarity 
with such examples of human worth as are adapted 
to ^ve us high notions of the capabilities of the na- 
ture of which we are partakers, — a renewal of that 
feeling with which we commonly commence life, 
but which is apt in its progress to be destroyed or 
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obiBtrttCted, that we are in some isense '^ partaken of 
a Divioe nature,*" — and that th^re k scaieely any 
height or purity qi virtue which, by due cultiYatioii, 
the human powers are not capable c^ reaching. 

It is of the very first moment to have these 
ideas of what man may be, and actually in living 
instances has been, in ftiU operation, if we would 
have our mond sensibility maintained in its highest 
and purest f<nrm ;-*-and, with this view, it is good to 
be familiar with the study of the pure examples of 
virtue with which the past history of the world may 
furnish us. It is on this account, as we formerly 
noticed, that the ^^ perfect example of the Author of 
Christianity"^ is of such unspeakable value for the 
m<^ regeneraticm of the human heart ;'*-and, in 
the same view, it is good to be acquainted with, and 
in the habit of meditating on, the characters and ac- 
tions of the eminently good and great of aU past 
times. These, in the dimness of forgotten ages, i^ 
pear to w with something of the lineamoits and the 
grandeur of a Divine nature ;-^-«nd thus fidling in 
with the most ^cdted state of our imaginations, 
they pre«erve in us a eonviction of what human na- 
tive may be, and actually has been, and prepare us 
for seeking in s(»ne measure to realize in ova own 
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characters the pure and high conceptions that hare 
become fiuniEar to us, and which we beUeve to be 
capable of actual realization. 

In the third place, it is of great moment to eyei^ 
man who aims at the cultivation of his moral feel- 
ings, to be especially carefdl as to the characters of 
diose with whom he is most in the habit of assodat- 
ing ;..«.for a man^s intimate friends not only have a 
grent influence on his happiness, but idmost form 
his very charsct€r,"-^nd, at any rate, the society of 
perscms of deHcate moral perceptions is one of the 
most obvious and powered of all means for commu- 
nicating a corresponding delicacy to those who are 
familiar with them* 

In the fourth j^aoe, it is a fact, that all the parts 
of 0ur sentimental nature are finely connected, and 
exert tai influence on each other ;— -and an obvious 
consequence of this fact is, that where there is a 
tendency to morsd sensibility in any character, that 
tendoicy will be strengthened by the delicacy given 
•to his sentient nature generaQy, by familiarity with 
the fine productions of Art or of Nature. All the fine 
aits,— -poetry,— ^>ainting, — ^music, — and the kind- 
red studies ;-«<-Auttyiarity, too, ^A&t beaul^^ and 
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grand views of external nature, — ^and a habit of 
daily reverting to the contemplation of them, — are 
aU helps, in a mind ahready virtuously disposed, for 
carrying virtuous sentiment to its highest pitch ;-*-or 
rather the feelings which these beautiful or grand 
productions awaken, run, by a very natural pro- 
cess, into that peculiar feeling which is awakened 
by what is strictly the beautiftil in action,' — and aie 
thus but portions cS one fine m«cAani«m which per- 
vades and distinguishes the human soul. 

In the last place, the moral sensibility of the hu- 
man soul is, in one sense, the most easily affected 
of all things either for good or evil, — and the most 
important of all rules for elevating its sensibility, is 
that which directs that " the very appearance of eviF 
should be avoided, — and that, even in the apparently 
least important things, the voice of duty should be 
instantiy obeyed. He who yields to any known 
sin, loses unavoidably the sensibility of his nature 
to the beauty of what is good ;-*and he, on the 
other hand, who keeps a strict watch over his con^ 
duct, — ^may not only maintain through life some- 
thing of that pure and enviable feeling with which 
we commonly enter on it, but may prepare himself 
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for ieoeiviiig,^-as a recompense from the loving- 
kindness of God, the most blissful presentiments of 
that divine progress, which his nature, if thus pre- 
served from depravation, is fitted to realize. 
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THE ACTUAL. 



1 Cor. xvi. 13. Quit you like men, be strong. 

In entering on that part of the Work which treats 
of the best method of accomplishing the object 
proposed to man as a subject of the kingdom of 
Gt)d, we stated our purpose to consider the field 
of duty laid before man, — as naturally dividing itself 
into three compartments ;^-the first comprising those 
duties which belong to him as a being capable of 
forming high and pure ideas of the part assigned 
him, — ^ideas which are not seen realized, in all their 
perfection, in any of the actually existing specimens 
of creation around him, — but which are yet to serve 
him as models according to which he is to fi»nn 
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his judgment dT the compaiatiTe merits of tilings, — 
and to guide his endeavours after that degree of 
excellence which, by the constitution of his nature, 
he is fitted for attaining.— -The second compart- 
ment of the vast field of human duty we regarded as 
comprising those ^* rougher and more substantial la- 
bours^ which belong to every man as the occupant of 
a definite station amidst actually existing interests ; 
—-this is the great field of real life, — that scene in 
which the fine conceptions of our ideal part are seen, 
-—not indeed folly realized, — but symbolized and 
substantiated amidst a series of momentous, — and 
laborious,— -and progressive duties, — ^and by the 
snccess of an individual in cultivating which, in so 
fiir as the powers actually intrusted to him permit, 
his true character as an efficient member of the 
Divine kingdom is determined. — ^The last portion of 
the great field of duty comprises those apparently 
smaller and more evanescent interests or occurrences, 
— whidi, to the generality of men, are apt to seem 
of little moment,— but which are yet essentially con- 
nected with the most substantial objects and events 
that can engage thehr study, — ^and have, almost 
in all eases, a far more momentous influence on the 
issue ef such otgectsor jev^its, than to our short- 
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sighted and superficial view they sometimes appear 
to exert. 

The first of these regions may be figured . as be- 
longing to that ** high and ideal world,^ of which, 
as the possessor of an intelligent, and spiritual na-. 
ture, man is a part ;— the second embraces those 
strongly-marked and substantial events that sur-. 
round him as the inhabitant of a material and visi-. 
ble. world; — ^and the last passes imperceptibly firom. 
this visible scene, — ^into the more dimly-disqovered 
re^on, in which small duties, — and almost imp^- 
ceptible interests have their place. 

We have, in the preceding section of this part, 
said all that seems necessary to be stated, in so fiir 
as the first of these compartments is required;-:- 
and we have been the more particular in our re-, 
marks, because, in the first place, the consideration of 
this subject afforded an excellent opportunity of ex- 
plaining more fully our ideas respecting the common 
misapprehension of supposing that perfection, in the 
absolute and widest sense of that term, is the object 
proposed to man, — and of showing what, is the di£fer-. 
ence between thus aiming at ^^ absolute perfection,"' 
and only having a "fine ideal of excellen^e,^; which, 
however, is not the objectproposed to ufl,-rbut^one. 
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of the moist excellent mektis afforded by nature, 
for the successful prosecution of our object. The 
objeet really proposed to man is the due disdiarge 
of the duties set before him by his situation in life ; 
—but that object is to be secured in the best style, 
not by aiming at perfection in the absolute sense of 
the word,— but by following out that ideal model, 
which, by the constitution of 'our nature, 'we are iSt- 
ted to conceive. In other words, in order to do 
well 'the part assigned us,— we must be careftil to 
cultivate a pure and h%h sense of moral excellence ; 
-^ur moral feeBngs must be correct and lively. 
* A second reason for detailing so fully as we have 
done, our notions on the first topic, is, that these 
moral sensibilitiies being a part, and a very high and 
important part of our nature, their cultivation is one 
momentous part of the entire trust committed to 
us ;— and he would be deficient in one of the most 
essential parts of his duty, — who, even thoi^h he 
should fulfil all common obligations in the most 
satisfactory manner, should yet leave his own fine 
powers of thought and of feeling in'a state of ne- 
glect; — and should thus, as the' possessor of such 
powers, permit himself to be divested of <^ that dia- 
dem^ with which his Creator has crowned him, — 
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and the possession of whieh is Im chief ornament 
and glory. 

But OUT third reason for having drawn so parti- 
cularly the attention of the reader to this part of 
human nature is, that according as it is in a well- 
cultivated or neglected state, the whole of the 
more substantial and daily-recurring duties of life 
are likely to be well or ill paformed ; — ^for no man 
can be expected to perform a pure or high part in 
life^ who has but a low idea of the duties which life 
presents to him;— and in order that the streams 
of daily conduct may run dear and salubrious, it is 
obviously necessary that their source be purified firom 
all defilement, — and that they be permitted to flow, 
without mixture and without restraint, through all 
the " issues of life."" 

Indeed, every person must be aware of the import- 
ance of having the moral sensibilities pure and weD 
ordered, and directed towards high objects, in order 
that the duties of life may be performed in the best, 
-^die most graceful,-— and most efficient style. 

Take, fi)r instance, a man who has but a low 
feeimg of the excelloice that may be reached in any 
department of conduct,— -who has no fine moral 
taste,-— ^nor any high standard after whidi he is 
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wcfkir^ in his duly dxpedients amidst iStie passii^ 
interests of the world. The. effect of such 9 state 
cf mind in anj indiYidiial unavoidably is^ in the. first 
place, — ^that even the ordinary and indispensable dsbt 
ties of his place are perfimnedby liim in ayulgar^ — 
iniper&et,-^axid unattractive mannev;-^he makes k^s 
of these duties than he might have done ;-^'-«nd life, 
in his hands, seems to be something ^^ withoyib dig^ 
nity and without grace.^-*^In the second place> sudi 
a man has no motive sufficient to draw Urn aside 
fimn the influence of the most common and debas* 
ing temptaticHifi ;-^and as these are mked with aQ 
human pursuits, and must be resbtqd, that the 
stream of conduct may flow suecessfuUy to its issue, 
he is in constant danger of marring all the effects of 
his bett£»r deeds by the poisonous influence undoT 
which he occasionally permits hunself to fa}L**^But 
most of all is it true of every such individual, that 
no high exceUence will ever be displayed by him 
in the part which he acts,— <«nd that his mind is not 
such as adapts him for those great servkesy***^>r for 
executing those momentous trustSy-^^-or for display- 
ii^ that magnanimous conduct in any circun^taneeS) 
which chiefly present to 1^ the idea of what is re^Uy 
admirable in human conduct,— -and in the ebarAQter^ 
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of men. . In one woid, life, to a man so poprly en- 
dowed, is at all times, and throughout all its bear- 
ings, somediing that.is essentially low, and vulgar, 
and unattractive. 

Permit, on the other. hand, a man differently 
gifted, — and enriched with other accomplishments 
and other views of life, to enter on the. same field of 
action,— ^and every observer will at once perceive the 
wonder&il effect which a pure and high feeling of 
excellence has on the whole conduct of. him who 
possesses it. For in his hands the most common 
duties and daily occurrences of life assume a high, 
and amiable, and gracefiil character ; — ^if difficulties 
or temptations meet him, he is prepared for bidding 
them defiance, because he is in pursuit of a: great 
purpose, from which low and vulgar gratifications 
or ordinary obstacles cannot withdraw him; — ^he is 
ever ready to seek and to discover opportunities of 
noble conduct, where minds less highly gifted would 
have passed them unobserved ; — and when occasions 
of heroic or magnanimous exertion are put in his 
way, — he acts like one endowed with strength and 
views above the common reach of man, — and be- 
comes an object of admiration and love to all who 
witness his ponduct. 
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These are the men who support the true dignity 
of our nature while they live, and who leave behind 
them a name which reminds other men how high 
human nature is capable of advancing, — or how 
much of what we conceive as " truly divine,^ occa- 
sionally belongs to it. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the se- 
cond portion of the great field of human duty, — 
that, namely, — ^which comprises the visible interests, 
— and substantial transactions of ordinary life ; — 
and as we formerly laid down one great rule, — that, 
namely, respecting the importance of high and 
pure moral feelings, when we began the consider- 
ation of the former portion of the general duty of 
man, — so we may comprise, in the following maxim, 
the substance of all the illustrations we are about to 
offer on the second compartment of the great field 
of life,— viz. 
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THAT THE SUCCESSFUL PEBFOBMANCE OF THE 
DUTIES IMPOSED ON US INDIVIDUALLY BY OUB 
PLACE IN LIFE, OUGHT TO BE THE GREAT OB- 
JECT OF OUB ENDEAVOUBS, AND THAT BYEBY 

OTHEB ACCOMPLISHMENT WHICH WE MAY SEEK, 
AND ALL THE BULES OF ACTION WHICH WE 
OBSEBVE, SHOULD HAVE A BFFEBENCE TO THESE 
DUTIES. 

FcH* the moie fiill evolution of this maxiin, the 
&Uowing illustrations seem to be important : 

DANGEBS INCIDENT TO MINDS TOO EXCLUSIVELY 
OCCUPIED WITH NOTIONS OF IDEAL EXCEL- 
LENCE. 

We have afareadj remarked, that our mand ftel- 
JBgs, or our notions of ideal excellence, are deserv- 
ing of cultivation, — and of being carried to thdr 
highest and most perfect state, — ^not merely <m ao- 
count of the important influence which they exert 
on the whole character and conduct of man, but for 
their own sake, as a part, an important and charac- 
teristic and most glorious part of his entire nature ; 
— as such they are, as much as any thing else, in 
his nature or situation, a portion of that trust with 
which he has been honoured ;— -and are entitled to a 
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coltivatbH oonegpondiiig to their excellence, and to 
the high place which they hold in the constitution of 
his frame ;-^they are, in fact, his most brilliant and 
raluable gifts,--^" the diadem'^ with which, as '^ with 
glory and honour,^ his Creator has encircled him,-^ 
and which, as the most splendid boon of his Crear. 
tor's bounty, and his own most becoming ornament, 
deserves to be kept in its highest polish, and to be 
aorrounded with all becoming safeguards. 

For it must never be forgotten, that when we 
speak of the duties of his place in life as being the 
object proposed to man as a subject of the kingdom 
<i£ Ood, we include in this description, not merely 
his external duties, but the right ordering of hi« 
own nature with all its powers,<^both corporeid and 
mental I'^axiAy consequently, these powers demand 
his especial care, — according to their relative valuer 
— *not nterely for the influence they may have on 
external actions, but for their own sakes as parts of 
the great trust with which he has been honoured* 
• But, then, reverting particularly to our mpral 
feelings or notions of ideal excellence, we may ob^ 
serve the following most momentous errors as liable 
to result from too exclusive or marked an attenitiQn 
to them. 
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In- the first place, the person who is so exdusiye- 
ly bent on notions of ideal excellence, is apt to sup- 
pose that the cultivation of these is in truth .the 
grand and the whole duty that has been appointed 
to man, — and that provided he can keep this furni- 
ture of his spiritual part in high condition, he need 
give himself little concern respecting the other at- 
^butes or accidents of his lot in life. 

This is what is commonly called " striving after 
perfection ;^ — ^the person so occupied feels as. if 
thmre were an ideal world of beauty and of purity, 
into which, if he could only force himself, all else 
would go well with him,—- and his whole sphere of 
duty would be completed ; — ^he consequently, gives 
all his attention to the ^^ keeping of his own heart,^^ 
or rather to a weak lamentation over the errors, 
and weaknesses, and sins that actually deform this 
ideal beauty as applicable to himself, — and busying 
himself with vague, and aimless, and most, delusive 
struggles to secure for his imagination 5^ ideal perfec- 
tion,^^ he becomes a useless visionary, in. so far as 
title " real interests'' of human life are concerned, — 
and ^' spends his labour in vain, and his strength 
for that which profiteth not." 

It must not be supposed, that by these observa- 
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dons we mean to underrate the value of pure and 
high moral feelings, or of such labours as are pru- 
dently and effectively directed towards the cultiva^ 
tion of them. On the contrary, we esteem no la- 
bour more noble or more glorious and useftd than 
this; — ^but then our approbation is founded on the 
suf^sition, that the efForts> which we make with 
this view are wisely directed, and have a tendency 
to realize their object; — and what we really .find 
fault with, is but a delusive semblance of this high 
and " profitable^ labour ; — ^it is a mere sighing over, 
apprehended weaknesses and follies, without the em-, 
ployment of any well-devised or prudently-conducted 
means for carrying our nature to a better state,-ran 
overshooting of the mark which has been really set 
before us, — and a morbid sickliness of our own fan-^ 
cies, rather than a manly and becoming endeavour 
to secure, by just and expedient means, the pure 
and noble excellencies which we believe to be so, 
valuable. 

- No person acquainted with human life and the 
various characters of men will deny, that a vast mul- 
titude of the "well-disposed'" are in precisely the 
condition we have now described ; — and perhaps there 
are few men who have been much occupied with the 
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cultivation of their own minds, who hare not occa- 
sionally felt themselves prone to run into this »^ 
ror, and to feel, consequently, all the vain and us-* 
profitable anxiety with which labour so misdireeted 
is necessarily attended. 

' It follows, in the second place, from the same 
general disposition, that the person whq is so entixdy 
occupied with ideal good^ is less inclined to reach 
his point by the methods which nature and experi* 
ence recommend, — that is to say, by the slow but 
sure use of approved and well-devised means, — ^thm 
to realize it by one or a few great ^orte .-—Being, 
in his opinion, a good altogether distinct from the 
palpable and ordinary objects with which he is sur* 
rounded,^-*an entirely ^^ spiritual and Divine^ good, 
•r-there is no need or propriety that it should be 
pursued by means of objects or trains of incidents so 
entirely dissimilar to its own natiure ; — ^he sees not 
why he may not at once '^ destroy all sin*" in his na- 
ture, and take possession of ^^ all purity and all holi- 
ness ;^ — and perhaps he reasons himself into the be- 
lief, that the work will be more certainly and effi* 
cadously done in this summary manner, than by 
the slow, and, as he thinks, dubious process of ex- 
perience and application. He forgets, or h^ nql 
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yet leamty that he is aimiiig at a shadow ;-— that bia 
Excellencies and defects have both been the result of 
habit$ vhich were gained by time, — and can only 
be slowly and surely done away by other habits ;-^ 
and that his pure and general concepticms of ideal 
excellence are simply the result of an effort of his 
imagination, but are entirely incapable of being re- 
alized in his conduct and dispositions by any me* 
thod of the same summary kind. 

This, too, is an evil of most extensive prevalence, 
and which no attentive observer of human life can 
have fiiiled to witness in actual operation, or perhaps 
to have detected in his own endeavours to become 
« perfect before God.'' 

A third evil consequence of the same habits, when 
carried to excess, is an incapacity in the persons so 
trained, for encountermg the harder and more try- 
ing, difficulties of real life. This indeed is the grand 
misobiet whicb> in this portion of the work, we are 
chi^y anxious to point out anft to expo8e,'----and it 
Js not difficult, we apprehend, to explain in what 
way this incapacity is generated. For, setting aride 
jftll other debilitating effects which the habit inques* 
tion must have, it is plain, that the actual duties and 
intca^ts of Ufe, in order to be managed with success. 
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and in the best style, require that the mind shouldbe 
trained to them by previous habits of exerdse and 
discipline ; — ^but the man who is occupied chiefly with 
ideal good, liyes in a world in a great measure dis-^ 
tinct jfrom the present; — ^he comes, therefore, to the 
discharge of actual duties, when, by the resistless 
course of events, he is summoned to them, ahnost 
as if he had come from a different, and, in all its 
objects and bearings, a dissimilar world ; — and the 
common observation, accordingly, respecting such 
men is, that however distinguished they may some- 
times be for the reach or fineness of their intellectual 
or imaginative powers, in all that relates to realHfe, 
they betray only the imbecility and ignorance of 
children, — ^and seem to move amidst interests wlHch 
they are unfit to manage, but by which they them- 
selves, on the contrary, are borne resistlessly along. 
- It is Airther true, hdwever, in the fourth place, 
that to such characters the events of real life are not 
only above their powers of management, but com- 
monly seem to be of too little consequence to de- 
serve any great shiu:e of their attention or anxiety; 
— ^that is to say, they not only are afBieted with an 
incapacity of conducting them, but they are ex- 
tremely apt to form a very low notion of their true 
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importance.. Of this tendency, also, the reason is 
obvious. Men. of fine moral sensibilities, or rather 
of high notions of ideal excellence, dwell chiefly 
amidst conceptions which are genercU saiA universal 
T— and which, to their reasoning and contemplative 
powers, seem to involve consequences . of the . mo9t 
extensive range. The events and interests of actual 
life, again, are all particular, — and have no conse- 
quences, in their opinion, beyond the. moment at 
which they are produced and perish ;-7-but- waiver- 
8(U beauty., and general laws are the only things 
which their .habits of thought incline them to value, 
or which they think worthy of being valued,-!-and 
hence, while they are entirely absorbed in their 
general problems, or have their whole minds occu- 
pied by their pictures of ideal beauty ,-^they per- 
mit the most substantial interests of real life to. pass 
without notice, as unworthy the attention of minds 
whose proper sphere they presume to think is of a 
much higher and wider order. 
. With this incapacity of managing external occur- 
rences,— ^nd this low opinion of their true value, — 
there is naturally combined, in persons of this turn of 
thought, — a want of all real interest in such events. 
And of this, also, the reason is sunple and obvious. 
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The person who is occupied mth notions of ideal 
excellence, we haye said, is incapable of managing 
external occurrences, from want of practice, and be- 
cause he comes to them like a person firom a differ* 
e&t sphere of occupation. He is also, we have said, 
disposed to form a low notion of thor worth oit im«< 
portance,^— because his mind is chiefly occupied with 
general conceptions,^-or such as seem to Mm to in* 
Tolire an infinity of results, while the external evenftt 
of life are all particular, and peridi as they pass ;««^ 
and we now say, that every such mind must be a£. 
flicted with a want of interest in such occurrences, 
because diey necessarily Ml fiur below the halntaal 
subjects of his contemplation in beauty and attrac- 
tion. He Uves amidst ideal conceptions of excel- 
lence and happiness, — and there are no colours too 
Sne for the heavenly glow with which his ideas are 
tinged,-*^nor any forms of beauty too perfect to be 
their suitable prototypes. But, alas ! all humam 
things, — all the objects, and events, and interests 
of this hfe,— *are poor,— -«nd mixed,*-*<and imperfect, 
— 4md unsatisfactory ; — such haft, in fact, been fidt 
to be their character, even by minds most disposed 
to look at them with desire,-«-<and how uttwly worth* 
less must they then appear to him, who has <^ & world 
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of Us own,^ where all forms are perfect,— 4nd whoe 
a Divine and imperishable glory is diffiised over all 
the objects that compose it ! 

In one word, this world is not beautifiil or perfect 
enough for the worshipper of ideal exoellencey^--4UKl 
it is not to be wondered, that, with his habits, he 
dbonld &el little interest in any of the things that 
make up the grand prizes ei contention fof the mul« 
titude of men. 



Now, all this is not merely a £Eincifiil deUneation, 
' a description of what might happen on certain 
suppositions ;-4t is a plain account of <»ie of the 
most generally-prevalent evils by whidi the lot of 
life is varied and afflicted ;-*->and he must be a very 
inattentive observer of the characters and prevailing 
dispositions of men, — ^who has not frequently had 
occasion to remark to what an extent this malady 
ragns, — and how powerfiilly it is fostered by errone* 
ous modes of education, — and by the influence of 
iiyudidous habits. 

Without pretending to give a fuQ enumeration of 
the dasses into which persons of this general de- 
dcnpiigu may be arranged,-- *the fdlowing seem to 
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be some of the most remarkable and preyailing va- 
rieties :— 

In the first place, — ^there seem to be a great 
multitude of persons, whose minds are originlftlly of 
such a stamp, that they are irresistibly disposed to 
abstraction and retirement. . They shrink .from : ob- 
servation, and from the irritating struggles of life ;-f^ 
or, at least, they are fond of dwelling chiefly with 
their own thoughts, even when these are not remark- 
able for any thing superlatively beautiful or attrac- 
tive ; — and, to all of these persons, life presents only 
a succession of interests which they care not to ob- 
serve,— and in the management of which they have 
neither the wish nor the power to take a part. 
- In the second place, — ^there are a vast multitude 
of persons, in whom a similar disposition is produced 
and fostered by the erroneous views of religion, — and ' 
of hiunan duty,— and human prospects, — ^which they 
have been early and habitually accustomed to coil- 
template. For we have already had repeated occa- 
sicm to observe, that, according to the belief of many 
pers(ms, all material and visible things are but hinder- 
anoes in the course on which they ought to be bent 
It is ^^ perfection,^ — the keeping of the spiritual and 
invisible world ^^ pure and undefiled,^ — on which they 
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are chiefly intent; — ^and there is no connexion or 
affinity, in their opinion,-^no relation between the 
eyents and interests of this world, — and those of the 
invisible state for which they are anxious to qualify, 
themselYcs. .Their principles and habitual views, 
of course, lead naturally to the belief, that the more 
they can dis^ngi^ge themselves from all temporal in- 
terests, the more Ukely are they to proceed on their 
spiritual journey without hinderance. At any rate, 
they have no idea that temporal and eternal things 
have any affinity, of nature,— or reality of connexion ; 
— and, provided they attend to their " spiritual con- 
cernSj'^T— they venture to thi^k that they may safely 
permit their temporal interests to take any such di- 
rection as chance may impress on them. 

No person will dispute, that a great portion of the. 
religious instruction which is current in the world 
has this tendency ; — and, with such views, the won- 
der is, that men should, i^ continue to take so 
much interest as they actually do in such ^^ worthless 
and perishing things^ as the affiurs of this world. 
It i9, indeed, a strong instance of the power which, 
natural feelings, and the practical good sense that 
belongp to the generality of men, even amidst the 
most, er^oneoipi speculative views, are capable- of 
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exettmgy — ^that, believing time and etemity have no 
prcfper relation to each otber,»-but rather that the 
fermer is in opposition to all the interests of the hit- 
ter, they still are led to, enter into human concerns, 
as if all their hopes were dependent on the due ma- 
nagement of them. But though this is the effect of 
natural feelings, — and of that practical good sense 
it^iich is common in the world, — ^the speculative er- 
Kirs, which have an opposite tendency, also exert a 
most powerfiil and extensive influence ; — and multi- 
tudes are withdrawn from, at least, that degree of 
interest which they would have given to tempond 
concerns, by a deep-rooted and speculative belief,— 
that they have interests of ^^ another and an opposite 
kind,'' which are far more worthy of their r^ard, — 
and which are best performed when they are not 
interfered with by any temporal anxieties. 

There are, in the last place, a multitude of per- 
sons of a different order. It is not so much, per- 
haps, ddier a natural disposition to abstraction,— -or 
the influence of peculiar religious views, — ^that pro- 
duces their peculiarities ; — ^but it is a natural fine^ 
ness of perception, that reRises to be gratified widi 
orcBnary interests;- — or habits of dwelling amidst 
creations of ideal beauty,—- which have loosened 
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their attachment to all actual existences. These 
are the men who are fitted to excel in the practice 
cf art) — and sometimes to delight and enlighlen 
masikind, by the beauty and wisdom <^ their speco- 
latioQs and views ;'^aiid, if their lot has fallen in 
private and affluent circumstances, — or if Provi- 
dence has permitted them to cultivate thdr taste for 
scieace or for art,-— they may enjoy a h^ measure 
of ijie happiness which falls to the lot of man. But 
for the management of actual and hard duties they 
tf e commonly gready unqualified ; — ^and if, as some- 
times haj^ns, there has been such a discrepancy 
between their tastes and their stations, — ^that diey 
are forced to take a part in bustiing or public scenes, 
there are no men that lead a more unhappy, and, 
to themsdives, less satis&ctory life, — or that less ef- 
fectuidly perform the part assigned them. They may 
be excellent guides to Other men by their wise spe- 
culations,— or may delight the world by the beauty 
of their productions, if devoted to the priactice of 
art,-*-<»r, in retired and afflt^nt circumstances, they 
may be models of elegant and refined enjoyment ;-— 
but, for the ordinary affairs of litfe, they are utterly 
unqualified, and it is good, both for them and for these 
alBurs^ when they have nothing to do with them. 
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General, however, and extensive as the evil is, it 
is not the less ruinous in its consequences. For, 
in every particular instance in which it prevails, it 
piodibces a character that is defective and imperfect 
in:a most importadt point. It unfits the person so 
a£9icted for what ought to be his chief and most 
im[portant duty,— a strenuous contention with that 
course of etents,^^sometimes good and sometimes 
evil,— by which every himian being is constantly 
borne along, duiringhis progressthrbugh this life; — 
and, by so unfitting a man for what should^ be his 
most imjportant duty, — ^in fact, renders him inca- 
pable ,of performing that part, which, firom his ^^ very 
station as a man,^ he is chiefly called to act. 

And all views that have a tendency to produce 
such effects, — ^by leading to the exclusive cultivation 
of the higher and more ideal parts of our nature, — 
as if that were the chief duty required of man, — -aie 
vitaat^ by the error/ of substituting a part for the 
wl^e. They have a tendency also to lessen to our 
view the beauty, — the smiplic}ty,-^iand the fine con- 
sistency and harmony of-thpise arrangements by which 
the. world is govemed,^^-and which unite in one un- 

5 
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broken scheme the interests of the visible and of the 
inTisible kingdoms. They lower, in the hut place^ 
our estimate of the importance of the rough and or^ 
dinary duties of human life, — and, in so far as they 
do this, have a tendency to throw error and amfbc 
sion into all our ideas respecting the very objects on 
which it is most important that we should look with 
just apprehaision and with warm interest, — ^that we 
may be able to put forth the strong,— and long-4x>n» 
tinued, — and ardent energy, — by which, only, as in*- 
habitants of this laborious, and uncertain, and con* 
tinually-yarying world, we can perform our part with 
credit and success. 



HOW LIFE AND ITS INCIDENTS OUGHT TO BE 
VIEWED. 

The first and grand impression which we should 
endeavour to gain,^aiid to make fiuniliar, not only 
to our understa^idings, but our hearts and imagimu 
tions, is tlyit which we have endeavoured to present 
throughout the whole of thi^ Work,— •namely,'<-»that 
the affidrs of this life are to be viewed as but parts 
of one vast scheme with those which are to disclose 

VOL. II. I 
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themselves to us in future and greater portions of 
our existence ;— that we are here placed as it were .on 
a. narrow space,. all the objects of which are distinct 
and tangible, and present themselves. in well-defined 
masses of light and of shade, — ^but all of which also 
belong to a more extensive field which is not fitted, 
in its greater and more distant portions, to be viewed 
by our present senses, — though it is in continuous 
connexion with that visible portion over which we 
have the most entire control; — and that, .conse- 
quently, there is not only no incompatibility between 
the ^^ things :which we see^^ and those which are 
more dimly discerned by us,— but that it is by the 
manner in which we conduct ourselves amidst the 
former, — ^that we are to qualify ourselves for progres- 
sively rising to the view and the management of in- 
terests of a much greater and more extensive kind. 

This, we have said, is the grand impression which 
we should endeavour to gain, — and this mode of 
viewing all present interests and duties, — ^should not 
oidy be made familiar to our .understandings,— but 
be incorporated with all the habits of our imagina- 
tions and hearts. For the great want among men is 
hot 90-much that of just views, in so far as the mere 
eanmctions of the v/nderstandmg are concerned, 
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—but rather the tendency of theur ima^nationa to 
regard things under aspects different from those 
which they know and believe, in their moments of 
reflection, to be the only just modes of viewing ob- 
jects; — and every man, therefore, who wishes to 
have his mind set at rest upon this subject, should 
make it his endeavour to address himself to the dis- 
charge of all present duties under an impression, — 
which admits of no hesitation, — ^that he is now act- 
ing a part, amidst visible interests and scenes, by 
the success of which his fate is to be determined, 
when greater and more lasting interests shall have 
more clearly revealed themselves to his improved 
and enlarged powers. 

Having made this general view of the relation 
between present and ftiture things familiar to his 
fancy ,»-the first object with every man ought to be 
to ascertain for himself what is the precise character 
of the duties to which he is called by his peculiar 
station in life. It is in the highest degree detrimen- 
tal to the success of any person to have no distinct 
idea, or but a wavering and uncertain conception of 
the particular series of duties which belong to his 
own place in life,— and there are few better modes 
of giving peace to the mind,— -and of enabling a man 
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to avail himself of aU his poireiB for the discharge of 
his duties, than that of having first stated distinctly 
with himself what is the precise import and character 
of the exertions which he is required by his appro^ 
priate station in life to make. 

In many cases, the duties belonging to a man^s 
sphere of life are so distinct and definite, that it is 
scarcely possible for him, if he exercises^but a mo- 
derate degree of reflection, to mistake their na- 
tiu*e. In other cases, where these duties are of a 
more fugitive,— or uncertain,— or varying character, 
the task of defining them is, consequently, more 
difficult ; — ^but, in every case, every thing depends 
upon the will and good intention of the agent,— -and 
there is, perhaps, no situation whatever, of which 
the occupier is not in a condition to describe die 
duties in ti satisfactory manner to his own mind, 
provided he be disposed to view them with the at- 
tention and the desire of ascertaining them, which, 
as the possessor of a reflecting and provident natmre, 
it behoves him to exercise. 

Heie also, however, as in the form^ case, die 
object to be gained, is not simply to tmderstand our 
duties, — ^but to have the view of them made so fiuni- 
Uar to oiu: minds,<^'that they may act as a constant 
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atxd spontaneous motive to their own accomplisb* 
m^it. 

In the second place, it is important for us indivi- 
dually to believe, that life does not consist of in8U^ 
latedr^sulUy — ^but is one great whole to every man ; 
^-HBome parts, indeed, of that whole stand out more 
promin^dtly to oiu: view than others,-— or, in other 
words, life seems to present to us a succession of re- 
sults, which we are progressively called to exert our 
powers in sctcuring,— --while, at the same time, we 
fancy that these results terminate in themselves,-^ 
and that we may stop at any part of oiu: progress 
without much detriment to what is to follow. This, 
howev^, is a very erroneous or limited view of the 
actual condition of life to every man ; — ^for, on the 
contrary, there is no part of it so distinct from ano- 
ther as not to h^ve some effect upon what is to foU 
low it, — ^nor any incident of it so apparently small 
iM^d insignificant, as not to be in strict connexion 
with the most momentous,— ^and to have an import- 
ant influence on the determination of the whole 
phin. 

Hence, we should accustom ourselves to view 
any present result we may have gained, not as a 
point nt which we may stop and repose ourselves,-— 
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but as a mean of securing farther advantages, which 
the progressive flow of events is constantly open- 
mg up. We should be like consummate generals 
in the art of war ;— ordinary leaders having gaioed 
a victory are apt to rest themselves, as if nothing 
more were required of them,— or as if they might 
now leave future issues to chance ; — but first-rate 
commanders consider all advantages as but introduc- 
tory to others that are still to be gamed, — and it is 
by pursuing this plan that they secure the most im- 
portant and gradually-increasing successes. 

Another inference from this connexion of events 
is, that we should gam the habit of viewing even the 
most apparently insignificant events as capable of 
being made of much importance in the conduct of 
life, — and that we should never permit ourselves to 
believe, that we can certainly tell to what great re- 
sults even the most minute incidents may lead, if 
they are well improved, and taken advantage of for 
a length of time. This subject, however, will be 
more fiilly considered in a subsequent section. 

These observations naturally lead us to remark, 
in the third place, that, having ascertained our plan 
of life, we should consider ourselves as bound, by 
every regard to our successfiil conduct of it, — to 
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permit no selfish or limited view of present enjoy- 
ment to interfere with the prosecution of that trisdn 
of events, from which we hope for future and fair 
more enduring results. It is because they are thus 
led aside from their main object, that to most men 
Kfe presents but a constant succession of failures 
and of regrets, — ^that they cannot tell whether they 
are advancing or retrograding at any point o( their 
course, — ^that altogether they have but Uttle en- 
joyment of life, — and that when they review it from 
its more advanced stations, — they cannot perceive, 
that it has been to them any thing but a series of 
wayward issues, — ^to which they have been led by 
constantly-varying impulses, — and have never been 
able to realize the advantages which,, from the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, they seemed 
called on and entitled to have secured. 

In the same spirit, life should be viewed by us, 
in the fourth place, — ^not so much as a scene of un- 
mingled enjoyment, — as a strong contention^ in 
which we must meet with difficulties and trials, as 
well as with incidents of a more soothing charac- 
ter; — -for, by its very nature, life is to every man a 
mixed scene of good and of evil,— ^and he who, in 
entering on any new career in life, expects to find it 
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but a series of enjoyinents,— or who supposes that 
he is never to be called to stru^le with impropi- 
tious and trying circumstances, is but discovering the 
weakness of his own mind, — or manifesting at least 
a deiusion^^-whichy though extremely apt to impose 
upon men when fortunately placed,— -is yet at utter 
variance with the essential constitution, — and with 
all actual experience of life. 

life is thus a game in which we are individually 
called to take a share, — and the best player is not 
necessarily the man who gets through the game with 
the least obstruction, — ^but he who, amidst many 
difficulties, yet possesses so much of eneigy,— of pa- 
tience, — and of good conduct, as eventually to over- 
come them all. 

In the last place, — it is important ihat all the 
duties of life,— ^ven its hardest and most trying, — 
diould be encountered, — and gone through with 
cheerfulne88j — and with the alacrity of men who 
have a pleasure in the game, — and who love it not 
the less because it calls them occasionally to a severe 
ewerdse of thek powers. This, indeed, is the great 
art, — and the happiest accomplishment for the due 
conduct, — of life, — to make all the incidents of it 
minister to our enjojrment, — ^not by the absence of 
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difficulties,*>-but by the enei^etic and joyous spirit 
with which we meet them ; — ^to consider ourselves as 
numing a high race in the sight of all those good 
and great minds that exist throughout the universe ; 
— and especially to have satisfaction, amidst all diffi- 
culties, in thinking that they have been put in our 
way by a Master of perfect wisdom and goodness, — 
whom it is oiu: interest to serve, — and to whom we 
delight, by all oiu: conduct, to testify the pleasiure 
we have in following out the course which he has 
presfsribed to us. We are like seamen embarked 
on a difficult voyage,— or soldiers called to a severe 
eampaigiiL ; — mid the best and happiest man is he 
who oan find a pleasure in all the labours to which 
his service calls him^-^nand who has more delight 
in overcoming obstaples, thap in indolently reposing 
amidst prosperous incidents. 



The whole of these views aud maxims, however, 
we have agipn to repeat, — are not to be viewed 
merely as objects of the understanding,— but to be 
incorporated with the whole train of our sentiments 
and persuasions ; — and he only regards life justly, 
— and with troe s.atisfaction,»-who has been aWe to 
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disentangle himself from all opposite views, — and at 
all moments,— and as it were by a spontaneous feel- 
ing, — ^to realize the impressions which these maxims 
suggest. 



COINCIDENCE BETWEEN THE PRECEDING VIEWS 
OF LIFE, AND THOSE PRESENTED BY THE PER- 
SONAL HISTORY OF CHRIST. 

We had occasion, in the preceding section, when 
speaking of the importance of a high and pure sense 
of duty, — of warm and elevated moral feelings,— ^f 
an imagination conversant with models of the most 
faultless excellence, — ^to show how admirably Chris- 
tianity has provided for this exigency of our nature, 
by having proposed to us, as an object of contem- 
plation and love, not merely the most excellent of 
human beings, but the character of One who bore 
the transcendent title of ^^ the Son of Ood,^ — and 
who stood, and continues to stand, in a relation to 
mankind different from that in which any ordinary 
partaker of their nature can ever be placed, — ^that, 
namely, of the " Saviour and Redeemer^ of the hu- 
man race. 

Perhaps, however, it is chiefly under this Divine 
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aspect of his character that oiir Saviour is common- 
ly contemplated by us. The distance at which he 
seems to be placed from us, — ^the splendour of the 
work to which he was appointed, — and the Divine 
honours to which he is now raised in the kingdom 
of Grod, — seem all to conspire in placing him be- 
yond the sphere of our sympathies and fellowship ; 
— and our imaginations accordingly invest him with 
attributes, which, though the most magnificent and 
even lovely conceivable, have yet little or no re- 
lation to the ordinary feelings and common circum- 
stances of the nature which we bear, and of the con- 
ditio{i in which we are placed. 

Indeed somethbig of this Divine aspect is thrown, 
by the distance at which they are placed, by the 
splendour of their actions, and by the greatness of 
their fame, over the characters of all the eminently 
good who have become the objects of much venera- 
tion to mankind; — and there seems to be a natural 
tendency in the human imagination to seek for it- 
self some models of conduct more suited to its own 
aerial character, and more adajpted to convey to it 
the impression of perfect excellence and Divine 
worth than any that are ever found among living 
men. 
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We shall greatly mistake, howeveif , the true ser- 
vice TrMch Christianity has r^idered us, and shall 
fidl to perceiTe some of the most beautiM aspecte in 
which it oflfers itself to our notice, if we believe that 
it is solely or chiefly as aa olgect of high contem- 
plation for our imaginatwe powers, that the char- 
acter of our Lord is presented to us in Scripture ;-— 
it is diso as a model for imitation amidst the trying 
and dqiressing circumstances of ordinary life, that 
we are more especially called by the histories of his 
life to regard it;-*^U3d nothing can be more beauti- 
ful than die harmony which tiius prevails between 
the Divine glory of his character as the Saviour of 
mankind,— -and the pattern of aU patioit and perse- 
vering endurance amidst the events of a life peculi- 
arly exposed to suffering and reproach, with wHsJi 
it also so instructively furnishes us. 

The reader who wishes to see this aspect of our 
Saviour^s character treated mcare Ailiy, will find this 
object accomplished in that portbn of Ae Author^6 
treatise on the Last Supper, whieh it; entitled, ^^ Ob 
the Imitation of Christ'' The fc^wing obscrvatioiis 
are merely a summary notice of what that ^ciourae 
contains, — and are, at the same time, an exemplifi^ 
cation, from the conduct of our Lord, of the ppKidU 
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pies CHT maziias that have been stated under the pre* 
ceding titles of this section. 

It is quite j^ain, then, generally, that our Saviour 
had no mriqna/ry ideas of the object prescribed to 
him by his appearance on earth,-'^and by his station 
amidst the usual circumstances of human nature. 
He knew that there was a plain and definite purpose 
of hii appearance marked out for him by the dbrcum- 
•tances amidst which he was placed,-^by the pow- 
ers with which be was gifted,**-«and by the opportu- 
nities of exertion that were offered to him,— -and 
that he must accompli^ <^ the duty^ for which he was 
called brfoie he could attain to ^< the glory^ which af- 
terwards awaited him,-*-*-by so passing through all the 
dnnunstanoes of his present lot as to vindicate his 
title to future eminence and surpassing ^pry in the 
Divine kingdom* He thus always spoke of ^^ the 
work that was given him to do,^— ^f the ^^ day of 
laboinr^ during which he must apply himself to his 
tttsk, because ^^ the night was approaching when no 
man could work,''*-<-^and of " the will of his Father,"' 
fyx the fidfilment of which he had appeared among 
iBeny*-^«nd bore his commission as the Messenger 
of God. The acituil drcumstancea of his lot, in 
ahort, were to him the indication of the plans which 
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it was his duty to ftilfil ; — and it was by ayailing 
himself of these circumstances that he hoped to be- 
come^ though at present placed in an apparently 
hopeless state of indigence and humiliation, the au- 
thor of the most divine and enduring of all bless- 
ings to the human race. 

His first object, accordingly, as the occupant of 
such a condition, was to ascertain for himself the 
plan of life which these circumstances pointed out 
as most agreeable to the will of Ood, and most like- 
ly to accomplish the purpose of his mission. This 
deliberate selection of his plan of conduct is accord- 
ingly most distinctly intimated to us at the very 
beginning of his public career, when, after having 
been declared by a voice from JEIeaven to be the 
Son of Ood, he retired for a season to the wilderness, 
that he might meditate on the future purposes of 
Divine Providence towards him. The temptations 
then presented to him, were those of declaring him- 
self to be " the Son of Grod,^ by a course of con- 
duct suited to the splendour of so Divine a title ;— > 
but Jesus rebuked them all, by a reference to the 
will of Grod as made known to him by the actual 
character of his circumstances and powers; — and it 
is evident, that, at this very time, he preferred, by 
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a deliberate act, the humble and beneficent path 
which he eventually pursued, to all the more dazz- 
ling exhibitions of his essential grandeur which were 
suggested to him. 

Having thus chosen his course of life, it is beau- 
tifully intimated to us, in the second place, by the 
whole tenor of his history, that he did not seek to 
accomplish his purpose instantaneously y or by a few 
great exertions, but rather to wait, by a patient use 
of such means as were in his power, tiU Divine Wis- 
dom should see fit, in the proper time, to bring forth 
its own grand purposes for the reformation of man- 
kind ; — ^and not only did he set himself to a quiet 
waiting for the result, but, during his labours, as 
preparatory to this, he was willing to avail himself of 
the humblest means of doing good which the events 
of Providence might ofier to him. He thus began his 
labours as a ^^ preacher of righteousness^ in a distant 
and unnoticed portion of the country of his birth ;< — 
he patiently devoted himself, during several years, 
to the laborious and unambitious duty of preach- 
ing the ^^ doctrine of the kingdom, and of healing 
all manner of sickness among the people;^ — and 
though he knew that his doctrine was eventually to 
overspread the earth, and to become as a ^^ great 
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tree, the leaves of which were for the healing of the 
]}ations,^--Jie jet refiised.not bis aid to any hmnble 
soul that asked of him direction, nor hesitated to 
subject himself to any personal inconvenience, that 
be might cure the disease or revive the hopes of any 
afflicted heart. 

He thus beautifiilly accommodated himself to the 
plan of Providence which brings out its own issues 
gradMoUy and after due time,-*-and which also often 
makes the most apparently poor means, the ultimate 
occasions of the most extensive and lasting results. 

In the same spirit, our Saviour reftised, in the 
third place, to permit any selfish or indolent feeL 
ings to withdraw him from the plan which his own 
deliberate choice, and the obvious indication oi 
the circumstances of his lot, pointed out to him as 
most becoming in him to pursue; — his whole life 
was thus spent by him in labours,-— and watchings, 
— and joumeyings,— and privations of 9II kinds ;— • 
the " work that was given him to do" was ever the 
motive tli^t suggested itself, amidst all circumstan- 
ces, to his thoughts ; — ^and, in the prosecution of this 
work, he grudged not, though ^^ the foxes had holes, 
and the birds of the air had nests," that ^^ the Son 
of Man had not where to lay his head." 
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In the last place, he was not impeded in his 
cotttse by the severe trials and persevering oppoai- 
Hon to which, j&om various quarters, he was expos- 
ed in the prosecution of his schemes. On the con- 
trary, he toiled amidst poverty,-— and contempt,— 
and hard labour, — and many attempts on his life, in 
a firm belief that he must, amidst all these, '^ work 
out the will'' of his heavenly Father ;— -and knowing, 
at last, that he must seal his mission by a public and 
shameM death, he yet <^ set his face steadfastly'' 
towards Jerusalem, knowing that, through this most 
fearfiil of all trials, he must << finish his work," and 
finally ^^ enter on his glory." 

Such was the actual course of our Saviour's history. 
He aimed not at any visionary object, — ^nor did he 
seek to accomplish that object hastily and by one or 
a few extraordinary efforts, — ^but he accommodated 
himself to the course of events which formed his pe- 
culiar situation in life ;— he patiently did the good 
that was offered to hun ; — ^he refused no opportuni- 
ties, however apparently smaHy of being useftd to 
Aose whom he came to instruct and to heal;^Hind 
he persevered in this patient and hiunble course of 
well-doing, not only in defiance of all selfish or indo- 
lent feelings, but throughout much oppoBition,-'«-and 
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contempt, — and hatred, — ^and, at last, by submit- 
ting to the lowest ignominy and most fearM trial 
into which a human being can fall, that, I mean, of 
terminating a laborious and well>meant series of ac- 
tions by the endurance of a public and shameful 
death. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose, that it is 
simply as an object of devout admiration that our 
Saviour^s character, as the Son of God, is presented 
to us, or that its only intended result was the puri- 
fication of our imaginative powers, by presenting 
to them a perfect exhibition of godlike virtue and 
Divine beneficence. It is as a laborious and svffer" 
vng partaker of human nature that he is chiefly pre- 
sented to us in the histories of his life which have 
been transmitted to us by his personal fiiends ; — 
and, according to this view, his best follower is 
not necessarily the man who passes through life 
amidst the fewest hardships, but he, rather, who, 
amidst many trials, yet so conducts himself as to 
make them all issue in his own final welfare. 

The truth is, however, — that it is by the union of 
these two aspects of our Savioiir^s character, — that 
his example becomes so admirably adapted to the 
iohole demands of our condition, — ^by exhibiting to 
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us a Divine object of contemplation for the purifica- 
tion of our thoughts, and the elevation of our fancies 
in pursuit of true goodness, — ^and, by setting before 
us a pattern of patient endurance, amidst scenes of 
long-continued trial, and in circumstances similar 
to those which make up the sufiering and laborious 
life of all who pass through this ^^ vale of tears.^ 

If this latter aspect of our Saviour^s history were 
better understood, and made more familiar to the 
minds of men, it is probable that their whole ideas 
of the genius of his religion, — and their consequent 
conception of the duty incumbent on them, as his 
followers, would undergo a great and wholesome 
change. It is, in truth, the best of all examples for 
showing us what is the relation between the things 
of time and the rewards of eternity,-— or, in the 
words of his' Apoi^tle, for making this great truth 
operative on our minds,— that " glory, honour, and 
immortality'' are to be won, only by " a patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing," amidst the peculiar circum- 
stances in which, as inhabitants of this earth, we are 
individually placed. 
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CONNEXION BETWEEN HIGH MORAL FEELINGS AND 
.A SUCCESSFUL DISCHARGE OF ORDINARY DUTIES. 

The observations under this title are meant to re- 
concile the results at which we arrived in the first 
section of this part, with those which have oflRared 
themselves to our consideration in the course of that 
we are now concluding. 

And there are but three brief observations, to 
which, under this title, we think it necessary to call 
the attention of the reader. 

In the first place, men are fitted by nature, and 
have the means afforded them by their station in 
life, for acting verp different parts. Throughout 
the whole of this treatise, we have spoken of the due 
fulfilment of our active duties, considering these as 
pointed out to us by our powers and circumstances, 
-''"SB the grand object jffoposed to man, as a sub- 
ject of the kingdom of God. But it must be kept 
in mind, that the saffie kind of duties are not re- 
quired of every man. Some are fitted for the ma- 
nagement of ordinary and severe duties of m active 
kind,-H3uch as make up the common business of 
life ; — and others are better qualified for contempla- 
tive or studious pursuits,— -or for looking at life, and 
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its manifold operations, so as to afford to odiers, 
who have not the same turn, such lessons of con«. 
duct, and views of their condition, as may best qua^ 
lify them for acting their parts with propriety. Our 
&iyiour himself was chiefly called, during his earthly 
sojourn, to the duties of a public instructor, and a 
diq^nser of relief to those who were diseased ;<^--aiid 
there is no indication in his history that he regaxded 
himself as bound to busy himself with secular and 
temporal interests. 

It is imfortunate, when eith^ ihose who are fitted 
for active labours are forced to busy themselves in 
contemplation, or in the improvement of art;— <or, 
an the other hand, when persons of studious dispo- 
sitions, <nr of fine perceptions, are necessitated to 
give their chief attention to more common concerns. 
Neither of these, when their natural situations are 
thus changed, are fitted for conducting the affairs 
forced on them in the most successM manner ;-— and 
tlds alteration of circumstances nev^ fails, in either 
ease, to be productive of much suffering and humir 
hation to those whose lots have been so unfortUH 
nately arranged. 

It is, hence, of great moment to every man that 
he should calmly consider, and successfully decide 
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on the kind of occupation for which nature, and the 
course of events, seem to have destined him ;^be- 
cause, being fitted, according to the ordinary course 
of Providence, for but one sphere of duties, it is 
that one only in which he is likely to do the work 
committed to him with propriety; — and it is in it 
only that he can so labour as to realize the greatest 
quantity of good to the kingdom of God, which, by 
his circumstances and talents, he was designed to 
accomplish. 

At the same time, each of these characters is, in 
so far as their powers are of this limited description, 
necessarily imperfect, and, to a certain degree, 
feeble ; — and the most perfect character is that of 
him who unites both talents,-— and who can devote 
himself with success to speculative or imaginative 
exertions, without, at the same time, neglecting any 
one active duty which belongs to the sphere in 
- which he has been placed. 

In the second place, — it is generally supposed, 
that there is an essential incompatibility between li- 
beral or highly-cultivated views and the ordinary in- 
terests and labours of life,-— or, that men who have 
but narrow notions, provided they are possessed of 
decisdon and firnuniess, are better qualified for mana- 

6 
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ging the common transactions of this world than they 
.would have been, if disposed to act upon the most 
enlightened and comprehensive maxims. 

Now it is true, that we often see men of the most 
Mmited views guiding their affairs with success,—- 
while, on the other hand, we as often witness the 
melancholy spectacle of men of the most compre- 
hensive intellects falling into great errors in the ma- 
nagement of common transactions. 

This, however, proceeds from no incompatihility 
between these different talents, — but because firm- 
ness and decision are often wanting to the man of 
comprehensive intellect, — ^while these are the chief 
requisites for ordinary affairs ;— and there can be no 
doubt, that the most perfect and successful conductor 
even of the most common transactions, would be the 
man, who, with the perseverance,— and firmness, 
of ordinary characters, should unite the most liberal 
and enlightened modes of acting and thinking. 

Public and great transactions, at all events, — that 
is to say, transactions involving consequences of 
lasting and ewtensive influence, — ought never to be 
intrusted to any but men who are disposed to con- 
duct them with the most comprehensive and liberal 
views ;— ?and, even in private life, the satne rule if 
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ftj^Iicable, provided actavity and perseverance are 
not wanting, to give effect to schemes originating in 
wise and enlight^ed policy. 

In the last place, it is a fact, forced on our notice 
by daily experience, that a man often succeeds bet- 
ter in life by acting conscientiously and finnly with 
a small portion of wisdom,--<than by the possessioii 
of the most enlightened views, if he has not the 
power of steadily adhering to them; — and there 
18^ consequently, great folly in those who despise 
the maxims of homely but well-intentioned minds^ 
when these maxims lead to virtuous and just ocm* 
duct, — even although the maxims themselves may 
foe characteriKed by a great mixture of error or of 
inconsistency. 

But hare, also, we repeat the observation we have 
already urged with respect to the two preceding topicsi, 
—^namely, that ihough, when two defective characters 
are compared, the solid advantage lies with him who 
is most persevering and decided in action,—- though 
possessing very limited notions,-— rather than widi 
the man, who, with far better ideas of what is right, 
is yet incapable of acting firmly and oonscientiouaLy 
according to his ideas,-*HStill this advantage is only 
comparative,— «nd the most perfect character is that 
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of him, who, with just, and luminous, and compe- 
hensive principles, — and with high feelings of ho- 
nour and of delicacy, — ^is also possessed of that dis- 
cretion, — and finnness, — and perseyerance,— rwhich 
enable him to transfer his speculative views, with 
entire effect, into the conduct of actual and pressing 
affidrs. 

So much with respect to the connexion between 
the qualities demanded in the preceding section of 
this part, — ^namely, high and pinre views of what is 
just and expedient, — and those recommended in the 
present section, — ^namely, a firm and thorough-go- 
ing discharge of all the rougher and more trying 
duties which offer themselves on the broad and pro- 
minent foreground of human life. 
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SECTION III. 



DOCTRINE OF SMALL DUTIES. 



Jjuke xvi. 10. He that is faithful in that mhich is 
leasts is faithful also in mtich. 

We have now said all that ire think it important 
to state respecting the two first compartments into 
which we considered the great field of human duty 
as capable of being divided. 

The first of these compartments contains that im- 
portant portion of human duty which relates to the 
ideal ; — and, in treating of this division, we have, 
especially, endeavoured to draw the attention of the 
reader to the importance of having a high and pure 
standard of excellence continually in his mind. We 
have also stated how admirably Christianity, by the 
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high character of its Founder, is fitted to correspond 
with this demand of our moral nature,— and we 
have, throughout the section, been especially urgent 
in stating the distinction whath ought to be made be- 
tween considering 'perfection as the object proposed 
to man, as a subject* of the Divine kingdom,— -and 
the very diffecent doctrine which merely inculcates, 
that among the most important modes of accomplish- 
ing that object, the maintenance of pure and high 
moral feelings ought to daim a very prominent 
place. We scarcely think it necessary again to re- 
peat, — though the mistakes that are universally cur- 
rent seem to justify the repetition, — that the object 
proposed to man is the due and zealous fidfilment of 
the duties of his appropriate place in life ;— but that 
Nature has so constituted his mind, that, in the 
attaining of that object, he is powerfully assisted 
by the disposition which belongs to him, of working 
St all times afber a high and ideal model, — always 
feeling that something better may be done by him, 
than at any moment he has been able to realize, — 
and thus led on in pursuit of his object by pure and 
hi^ • ideas of excellence,— -which correspond most 
admirably with his own progressive and constantly- 
rising powers. 
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We felt it the more necessary to state this doc- 
trine fiilly, — ^because the freedom with which we 
have treated the common idea, that perfection is 
the object proposed to man, — ^might have led super- 
ficial and hasty readers to mistake entiriely the na- 
ture of our statement, — and to accuse us of a dispo- 
sition to lower the demands made on our virtuous 
exertions to a level, on which we have not the least 
inclination to see them resting. 

The second great compartment of the field of 
duty relates to the actual interests and rough con- 
tentions, — and severe labours of life ; — the former 
compartment belongs strictly to the ideal world, — 
it is that high and pure region to which we are oc- 
casionally disposed to lift our eyes,— but which re- 
veals itself to us only in aerial and dimly-discerned 
perspective,— though we feel, at the same time, that 
ft is but a higher portion of that actual and visible 
world with which we are more directly or palpaUy 
connected. This second compartment is that which 
surrounds us in living and visible reality ,— the ob- 
jects of which are ever present and tangible, — ^which 
is varied by the strong colouring of daily life,— and 
where, — though there axse Ughts and shadows, — and 
isome objects in dazzling prominence, while others 
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are cast more into relief, — yet the whole has a di- 
rect rdatioii to our common powers of perception 
and strongest capacities of enjoyment, — and deter- 
mines, by the measure of our success in managing 
its concerns, the quantity of happiness we are des- 
tined, as inhabitants of this living and active scene, 
to commtod and to enjoy. 

Our great endeavour, in treating of this compart- 
ment, has been to establish that it is chiefly by 
the manner in which we conduct ourselves in the 
discharge of the duties which it presents to us,— • 
that our fidelity as subjects of the kingdom of God 
is determined,-*that our high ideas of excellence 
must all be made instrumental in enabling us to 
pass through these more palpable concerns with 
energy and success, — and that the example of the 
Founder of Christianity is the most beautiftd that 
ever has been given to the world, of the manner in 
which perfect purity of principle and feeling may be 
employed in the roughest contentions,— and made 
to support the most awful humiUations which life 
can offer. 

We, concluded this section by some remarks in- 
tended to show in what way the principles of the 
former section, — ^respecting the value of a high 
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siftiidaid of excellence, may be reconciled with those 
inculcated respecting the importance of a zealous 
discharge of actual concems^^-aad endeaTouzed to 
show that the most perfect diaracters are those which 
unite these two excellencies,— -or which, with: much 
energy and perseverance in the conduct of affiurs^ — 
yet are disposed to manage these, in aU instances, — 
on the most liberal and enlightened principles. 

We are now avriyed at the diird compartment 
of the field of duty, — that which relates to small 
duties^ — ^and what aie commonly viewed as more 
evanescent and uninfluential interests. It may be 
imaged as that compartment of the whole field which 
corresponds, — though on the opposite side, — and 
by the contracted ske of its ol]^ects,— widi that 
whidi embraces the high and ideal dbjects of die 
first division. The actual and vi»Ue affiurs of hu- 
mtm Ufe stand in the middle between these two ; — 
and as, on the 4Hie hand, this middle region riins 
l^ imperceptible • degrees into the h^h, «id puve^ 
and aerial objects <^ the ideal kingdom, — so, on the 
other, its strongly-marked prominences,^and its al- 
temaiioBfl of light and shade^ pass by equidly gradual 
changes int» the dim,— -imd imperceptible, — and ap- 
pasently unisifMrtaAt olyeets of that world which we 
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love to imagine, — ^from the diminished size of its 
contents^^as properly microscopic. 

Our idea of the importance of the objects which 
this compartment contains is, however, so decided, 
—and we are, moreover, so convinced that mankind 
aie universally disposed to underrate the actual in*^ 
fluenoe which these objects are capable of exerting 
on their most important interests, — that w^e intend 
to subject its minute imd apparenttly fugitive con^- 
cems to at least as close and particidar an examin»<- 
tiMi as we have i^ady bestowed on the objects of 
Ae two former divisions. 

Indeed, we have no he&atalion in affirming, that 
just notions respecting the influence of the^ objects 
comprised in this divi»on of the field, — ^will go far t6 
alter our whole conceptions respecting the best mode 
of accomplishing the object, on which, as subjects of 
llie Divine kingdom, we are bent, — ^and, if jfropetVf 
apprehended, will open up views of exquisite beauty, 
— and of admirable adjustment, — in the constitution 
ci nature and courses of Providence, — ^which will 
give » new aspect to our endre ratuation amidst the 
works of God, — and dispose us to labour in the duty 
prescribed to us, — ^with a more cheerM and invigoi- 
nMmg feeling of the value and fine results of our task. 
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EEEONEOUS MODES OF THOUGHT 0BI6INATING IN 
A MISAPPREHENSION OF THIS SUBJECT. 

It cannot but have struck most reflecting minds 
with wonder, — that that department of human 
science which relates to the duties of life, — and the 
bedt mode of fulfilling them, — ^has been treated with 
lessr precision, — ^less method,— -and altogether in a 
less satisfactory and scientific manner, than almost 
any of the other subjects of human study, — al- 
though it is obvious that it is, of all others, that 
portion of the field of knowledge which is most de- 
serving of careM examination, — and respecting the 
proper mode of cultivating which the most exact, 
and satisfactory, and approved rules ought to be es- 
tablished. 

Perhaps the chief reason of this is, — ^that the 
subjects which belong to this department, — ^that is 
to say, all that relates to the actual conduct of life, 
— and the mode of fulfiUing the part assigned us as 
subjects of the kingdom of God, — ^has fallen almost 
exclusively into the hands of popular dedaimers, — 
or of authors who possess httle of that precision of 
thought which is required for the clear and scientific 
display of any subject of study. At least, what- 
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ever may be the qualifications of such workmen,-— 
they have little disposition, from the objects at which 
they immediately aim, — ^to exhibit their topics in the 
most coirect method, — or to trace their relation to 
each other on an extensive and well-adjusted plan. 
Two great evils have been the result of this. 

In the first place,r— the made of accomplishing 
the object proposed to man has formed no part of 
the discussions of such expounders. They deal 
chiefly in two articles, — ^that is to say, either general 
rules relating to the conduct otMe^—ov exhortations 
to the zealous observance of these rules. Their 
rules, however, are not intended to point out the 
manner in which the duty of life may be perform- 
ed, — ^they are but that duty itself broken down into 
general, and vague, and often unsatisfactory maxims. 
These dechdmers are thus like venders of medicine, 
— ^who exhibit their wares in distinct masses, — ^and 
warmly exhort you to purchase their goods, — ^but as 
to how these goods are to be used by you,— -or what 
is the best method of making them take efiect on 
your constitution, they give no information. 

And it. is easy to see what are the temptations 
that have led preachers, — and other moralists, to 

this unsatisfactory and defective method of expound- 

k2 
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ing their doctrines ; — for their oifect is BOt so nmch 
to give wide, and connected, and satisfitetory views 
of the relations of the different duties of life, as 
to produce a warm and impa>88ioned feeling in &- 
vour of victue, in the minds of those to whom their 
exhortations w rules are addressed; — and this, it is 
evident, can best be done by the selectbn of general 
topics, — and by glowing descriptions of the advan- 
tages that will result from the practice of duty, — or 
of the evUs that wiU be consequ^it on ita neglect or 
violfttioB. 

Although, therefore, they often profess to give 
rules for the conduct of a good life, — yet these 
rules aare the mere materials of virtue, made up into 
separate masses ; — ^they are the subject itself of 
which you aie to make use, — and their ediortatainis 
exhibit the motwes which should induce you to 
avail youxself of it, — ^but they Iqf no means point 
out the mode in which the material is to be best i^ 
pyied,— -or liable you to understand;, in a satisfiic- 
teiy manner, — ^how their wares are to^ produce the 
effect which they so warmly recommend. We re- 
peat that it is virtue, or the materials of a goodlife 
itself,— -under the ferm &£ g^ieral maxims,— which 
can be put in a captivating and eaaly-maiiaffBd 
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fimn,— *but not the mode of using ijiose materiitis 
ivliich their rules exhibit,-— and that their exhorta^ 
tions to avail oursdves of these mateiial6 only oflfer 
fnotwes for their employment, but still leave the 
grand question' unsolved, — in what way these ma- 
terials may be most beneficially used for the re- 
novadon of a diseased constitution, or for invigorat- 
ing a system that is already in a course of amend- 
ment. 

In the second place,—- to all iMs these declaimers, 
or retailers of practical rules and exhortations, are 
led) as we have said, by tbeir desire to produce in* 
stantaneous and glowing efiSscts, — ^and by the limitled 
time that, in the case of public declamation^ is af- 
forded the preacher for the exposition of his doo- 
laanes or precepts. But what we have now to. state 
is, that while these teachers of practical' virtue have 
left the method of employing their wares unex- 
plained, the tendency of l^eir vague and general 
declamations has been to lead' men* into veiy er- 
roneoua ideas of Ae true method in which tiiese 
goods may be most beneficially and effectually used* 
F^ the vague and glowing declamations^ of the 
preachers or retailers of the pracdcal rules and' ex- 
hortations of vktue,-*4>daig addressed^ I^ their 
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veiy nature^-^and by the occasions which give rise 
to them,— ^to the imagination and feelings of theii 
hearers, — a general tone is given to the fancy of 
men on all topics connected with morals and duty; 
— and hence, following up the short and ^neial 
maxims of these teachers, — they paint to them- 
selves at once the im^ge of absolute and untaint- 
ed perfection, towards which they believe it to be 
their duty to aspire, — and with any thing short of 
which they think they are culpable if they permit 
themselves to be for one moment satisfied. They 
hence tread under foot all progressive means of attain- 
ing their object,— and> believing that they have the 
idea of absolute perfection in their mindis,— they see 
no reason why they should not by one grand step 
transport themselves, — as it were in a regenerated 
and new-bom form, — ^into this spiritual paradise 
prepared for them on earth. 

The two errors, in short, into which men are 
thus led, in their notions of duty,— are, in the first 
place,-— that they set before their minds, — as their 
object of pursuit, — a mere vague and general tdea^ 
-Huistead of an object suited to their powers, — and 
which is actually attainable ; — and, 

In the second place, — they see no reason why 
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they should not realise this ideal exceUence by one 
or a few vigorous efforts^ instead of wastii^ their 
strraigth, — and exhausting their time, in a slow and 
gradual endeavour to gain a solid though less abso- 
lute deigree of moral good. 

All this, however, proceeds upon views which are 
quite inconsistent with the actual constitution of na- 
ture, — ^with the kind and measure of excellence 
which man is fitted to reach, — ^and with the gra- 
dual and progressive manner in which all the oper- 
ations of nature and of Providence are conducted. 

Now we have no better mode of removing all 
these erroneous apprehensions, or of showing the 
true constitution of nature as connected with the 
moral capabilities of man,— and especially of pointing 
out the progressive imd oAien slow manner in which 
all changes of importance in his nature are accom- 
plished, — than by drawing his attention dosely to 
the consideration of the important influence of smaU 
things in the general plan of the Divine economy ; 
— such a view will not fail to show him that na- 
ture consists not of unconnected parts, but is one 
whole, all the portions of which are linked in beau- 
tiful and most consistent harmony, — that though 
some parts of this grand whole rise prominentiy be- 
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fore him, and otJ^rsseem to fall into shttde^-^the 
obseure and the prominent are equally parts of the 
scheme, and have equal influence in determining the 
combined movement^ — that> thus great ^parent re- 
sults are often seen, in daily life, to issue from 
events that, at the moment of their occurrence, 
seemed to promise no such- important consequences, 
--<md, generally, that the improvement of his na- 
ture can only be efiected, in a rational and success- 
ful manner, by accommodating his plans to this con- 
stitution of nature, — that is to say, by setting be- 
fore hiih an attainable and progressive good, and by 
seeking to realize it, not by instantaneous and great 
efforts, but by a wise application even of the small- 
est means, and by a gradual incorporation of con- 
stantly-improving habits with the general frame and 
constitution of his mind* 

We shall accordingly proceed to evolve these 
ideas more ftiUy in thie succeeding subdivisions of 
this i^eclion. The importance which we attach to the 
subject, and the little attention that has been paid 
to it by moralists in general, and especially by the 
writers of our own country, must be our apology for 
the length to which the following illustrations, and 
the quotations wMch they imply, may extend. We 
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again express our coaidction, lltat ihese is no sub- 
ject whatever coniieeted with tihs dieory o£ moral 
d»ty that is so worthy of ail attentive examination, 
or thai is fitted* to throw so many important and 
]^jeasing lights on the eeonomy of nature as adapt- 
ed to our mond improvement. 



WHAT WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND BY SMALL AND 
GREAT THINGS WHEN DISCOURSING ON THIS 
SUBJECT. 

The great view in which nature ought to present 
itself to us, when thinking on this subject, is that of 
a whole, finely connected and harmoniously arranged 
in all its parts,'"~some of these parts, however, ap- 
pearing more prominent to our eye than others^ and 
seeming to have a more direct influence* upon the 
Sadies of events through which our history leads us, 
-— «nd others seeming to be placed more in the 
shade, — ^and to have but a distant or doubtfiil ef- 
fect upon the things that befSEtU us, — ^but still the 
obscure as well as the prominent making necessary 
parts of the entire scheme,— -and only deriving a re- 
lative importance in our estimation from the diffisr- 
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ent degrees of certainty which we are capable of 
attaining in determining their influence. 

This idea is accordingly well stated, by a continen- 
tal author of the first rank among practical moralists, 
who has made this subject the theme of a separate 
treatise, entitled, ^^ On the Importance of explain- 
ing more carefully, in Moral Discourses, the Influ- 
ence which Small Things have on the Mind.*" We 
shall have occasion, in the sequel, to make copious 
extracts from this author, — and though he has broken 
the subject too much down by the many subdivi- 
sions which he has introduced into it, — and has, by 
the same means, rendered it diflicult to give his 
whole meaning in any one extract of a moderate 
length, it is impossible to speak too highly of the 
merit of the work in other respects, nor is there any 
treatise that is more worthy of an attentive perusal. 

The work commences in the following terms :— 
" Let us, in the first place,'' says our author, " en- 
deavour to define the notion itself, that we may un- 
derstand what things we consider as small or trifling 
when speaking on this topic. And here we may as- 
sume what bas been more accurately proved, by 
those who have treated of the providence of the 
Deity, that all the parts of the universe were oiigi- 
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nally so disposed by its Author, and are still main- 
Uuned by him, that they have a jme and intimate 
connewion with each other^ and are held together 
hyjiwed laws. Nor, can it surprise any one, that, 
in this mutual relation and unbroken series of all 
the causes which have a place in nature, eyen the 
least of these should be taken account of by the 
Deity. Indeed the Divine knowledge could not be 
in all respects perfect and oomplete^ unless it ex- 
tended also to those things which appear of small 
moment to us, — ^unless it so viewed the series of 
events, that it had regard even to the efficacy of the 
least things, and wisely directed their force. 

^^ But,^ continues our author, ^^ this series and 
connexion of causes is sometimes very obscure, and 
so involved by nature itself, that it either altogether 
escapes our notice, or only some, parts of the series 
can be discovered by us. A great many things seem 
to pass by us, and only touch the mind gently. For 
the mind, which is constantly prompted to pass 
forward to new notions, is then pnly disposed to stop 
its course, when it is either, as it were, unwilling^ 
ly detained in the contemplation of some particu- 
lar idea, — &s when sickness,— or sorrow, — or some 
other passion thus violently stops the current of its 
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thoughts,—- or when it perceives sometfamg which 
seems worthy of being observed, and which attracts 
and detains it by its beauty, — or novelty ,--^<xr ad^ 
mirable nature,— or by some other means. Now 
things are called vnvpoxtant and greats which, m 
some way or other, detain the nnnd in its forward 
course, and cause it to stop and devote itsdf to con^ 
templation and seriousness ; and die things which 
hffve this power of turning the mind inward' on it- 
self and detaining it, are either, as we have said^, 
diose dungs which seem to have something in them 
that is new and worthy of notice, or things which 
are in some way or other rdated to our safety. Ac^ 
cordingly the degrees of this importtinee or grectt- 
ness which we attribute to things «re almost infill, 
—and the attention we bestow on them corresponds 
so exactly with this importance, that the more of 
this quality, whether fictitious or real, we discov^ 
in any thing, the more devotedly do we pay bur at- 
tention to it. But all other things are accounted 
Sfnall tmd insignificant^ not because they are real- 
ly unimportant, for we have said, that, in the order 
of nature, nothing is so constituted as not to have 
'some influence on other things with which it is con- 
nected, but because they seem to us, from oiu: igno- 
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ra&ce or haste, to be of little conseqnenee. We eall 
those things amallf then» which have Utile or no 
power of drawing the attention of the mindy — 
tfiat is to say, which are so constituted, that though 
they have am, influence on the mind^ or produce 
some change in it, yet that cha/nge is so smatt 
as not to be sufficient to draw observation to i1^ 
selfr 

Aftiex illustaratiiig this observatbir by some exam- 
pleiB Stom ancient authors who hay« used the terms 
in this sense, the author proceeds, from this settle^ 
ment of the notion, to an enumeration of the kinds 
or orders of those things which he has denominate 
ed smaU or unimportu^,— -^md with that Ioyo; of 
division &r which he is remarkable, he proposes to 
speak, jSrst, of things deserving this appellatioa 
which belong to external nature,-— and^ secondly, of 
those whifih are inherent in the mind itself. Each 
of these divisions he again subdivides,-^and, with 
sespeet to external things^ he states, that such txi- 
vifll events sometimes occur ^in^Zy,— ^sometimes se- 
veral of them present themselves in eoltn«a^on,->-and 
sometimes they follow each other in a related series 
or suecessien. In proceeding to the illustration of 
the former of thesey — ^that is, those which are taken 
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from the external world, he thus expresses himsdf 
with respect to those things which occur singly. 



^^ We daily see and hear many things to which 
we pay little attention, because they but gently in- 
fluence our thoughts, and are not so connected with 
other events as powerftdly to move and interest us. 
For in the hurry with which we are constantly pass- 
ing on towards new ideas and images, we attend but 
in a perfunctory manner, and, as it were, while do- 
ing something else, to those individual occurrences 
whose power is not sufiicient to draw particular at- 
tention; — and these more obscure ideas are altoge- 
ther neglected by those who have not been habitu- 
ated to attend to the state of their own minds, and 
curiously to examine their changes. But it is not 
easy to say how much power these small matters of- 
ten exercise over the thoughts, although they do not 
excite any violent emotion. For those persons are 
mightily deceived who think that such things have 
no influence dh us, because they do not lay hold of 
the thoughts and draw them to themselves, or be- 
cause their influence is not always very apparent. 
For who does not know that emotions are some- 
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times awakened in us of the causes of which we are 
ignorant, — ^that occasionally a depression and feeble- 
ness of mind is experienced, of the origin of which 
we can give no account,— that there is often a ten-- 
dency towards some passion, such as anger, — sad- 
ness, — -joy,— and so forth, — ^while we are unable to 
say what has caused such irritation in us, — and 
that sometimes a multitude of objects which we had 
formerly seen are suddenly called up before the 
mind, while we know not what can have given occa- 
sion to this sudden act of the conceptive faculty ? 
These, and many similar effects, commonly proceed 
from that slight efficacy of external causes, of which, 
when they gently touch the mind, through the in- 
strumentality of the senses, we cannot always give 
an account. This is chiefly observable in those who 
are addicted to some particular passion, such as the 
wrathful, — ^the voluptuous, — ^the avaricious, and 
others, — ^for such persons are commonly easily irri- 
tated by very small matters, — ^nor is there any thing 
in external nature so insignificant, provided only it 
have some afiinity to their favourite vice^ as to be 
incapable of affecting their diseased minds. Some- 
times this power of external things, which only af- 
fect us gently when taken singly, becomes very ap- 
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parent when a number of them unite thdr influence. 
Thus, although there are many things which we see 
and hear singly, without receiving from them any 
perceptible affection, yet if, instead of being pre- 
sented to us gradually and at intervals, they come 
upon us at once and in a body, they frequently pro- 
duce emotions of much delight, and, as it were, 
steep us in joy.'' — So much with respect to external 
things of small apparent moment which occur singly. 



^^ Of those things, also, which act conjointly upon 
us, the force is not always so perceptible as to draw 
great attention from us, — and to be studiously ob- 
served. The ideas of many things often glide into 
the mind together, — ^but so lightly, and, as it were, 
by stealth, that it is only the diligent and attentive 
student of his own feelings that can tell what exact- 
ly he has experienced. But the person who neglects 
this gentle,— sometimes even soothing and pleasant 
influence of images crowding upon his mind at the 
same time, deprives himself of many great incite- 
ments to virtue, or may be unconsdously overtaken 
by dangers, of which he had no suspicion. Who 
has not felt himself so influenced by the sight of 
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particular places, — ^by the calm solitude of a resting- 
place or retreat, — ar^ as the poet says, — -^ by die 
|ffopitious silence of the quiet moon,-— -by a multi- 
lude of other things, in short, placed around us,— 
as, by degrees, to feel his mind,— *which before was 
unconscious of any such emotion^— -raised to the 
eontemplatibn of the Deity,-— to the sense of many 
pious feelings, — and to the consciousness of a 
strong inclination to that which is good and praise- 
worthy ? And the influence of conjoined circum- 
stances is not less in disposing the mind sometimes 
to that which is evil; — for, by this influence, the 
unwary are sometimes led into levity,— 'petulance, 
— lasciviousness,— *and other vices, — and gradually 
carried to a pitch of wickedness of which they <pre^ 
viously had no suspicion that they were capable. 
This commonly happens, when some unforeseen op- 
portunity of time and place awakens the purpose of 
vice in them,— and gives it a hold on their minds, 
which, without such influence &om outward and un- 
propitious circumstances, would not have conceived 
any such evil intention. It is impossible to say 
how many crimes have had their origin in such cir- 
cumstances, — and, under their influence, have been 
perpetrated by men, who, previously, did not sus- 
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pect themselves capable of such actions. Thus, some- 
times, even good men, not sufficiently on their guard 
against the insinuating influence of external thit^, 
have unexpectedly committed actions, — ^firom which 
they seemed, both to themselves and others, to have 
been the farthest removed. Who knows not how 
much the disposition of the mind is affected by a 
change of air and sky ? — for our minds are disposed 
eidier to hilarity or sorrow very much according to 
the state of the weather. As a Greek author says, 

^^ ^ Men take the colour of their minds from the 
hues which Jupiter sheds over the face of Nature.^ 

" Nor ought the influence which works of art, — 
with which we are daily conversant,— which we are 
in the habit of seeing and handling, — and to which 
we have become thoroughly accustomed, — are ca- 
pable of exerting over the mind, to be here over- 
looked. For it is notorious,*-and matter of daily 
experience, — that the sense of the beautifrd is Uunt- 
ed by familiarity with imperfect and ill-executed 
works of art, — and that those who daily imbibe the 
vitious and depraved images of such things,— or, as 
Plato says, — ' who are nourished by noxious food,^ 
—derive many bad impressions from these external 
things, — and unconsciously contract a depraved 

5 
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taste. Plato has treated this subject excellently in 
the third book of his ^ Republic/ where he distinct- 
ly states, of how much importance it is to attend to 
these small things. Those, indeed, who have not 
reflected deeply on the nature of the human mind, 
are apt to think, that it matters little with what 
things men are surrounded; — what buildings,*— 
clothes,— and furniture, they are conversant with ; 
^-what images are presented to their eyes in pic- 
tures, — statues,-^and other works of art ;— what 
kind of music they hear played, — ^what songs they 
sing^-^what verses they commit to memory. But who 
does not perceive that these things mtist have an im- 
portant influence on the mind, from the very circum- 
stance of their being daily present to the eye,— and 
constantly contemplated ? If these small things are 
of a bad kind, they insensibly corrupt the mind, so 
as to produce negligence, rustic stupidity, petulance, 
and rudeness, in the whole conduct. If, on the 
other hand, they are expressive of the ^ good and the 
graceftd,^— they nourish and strengthen the sense of 
beauty,— of consistency, — of order, in all our words 
and actions,— so that persons thus trained learn tm- 
cofiscumaljf, and almost without design, to distin- 
guish, in every thing, what is fit and becoming, and 

VOL. II. L 
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begin to lore and to pxusue it in all Adr conduct. 
Accordingly^ Plato, in the aboye-mentkned passi^, 
justly recommends, that, in tbe training of young 
persons, — great regard ougbt to be had to the exter- 
nal circumstances amidst which they are faabituaQy 
jdaced, — so that, Uving as it were in a healthy ataioB- 
phere, they may receive good impressions from all 
quarters,-— and something may constantly be brou^ 
to their eyes or ears from the excellent productimis 
of the masters of art, — which, like a genial hreese, 
wafting health from salutary j^es, may, even from 
their esrUest years, graduaQy &pose them to be in 
love and s^reement with every thmg that k con- 
formable to Nature and truth.'" 



^^ Finally, a succeasUm ctf external things, and a 
continued series of certain changes, have also, as we 
observed, this effect, that they touch the mmd c 
times but shghtly, yet exercise a most fiital 
over him who is not aware of their influences- 
despises their first approaches. In this way, cer- 
tain perturbations of mind are generated,— -which 
unexpectedly attain to «uch a hei§^, th»t die ini- 
tated fancy can neither restrain itself, nor step irihere 
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it wishes. For when, bemg slightly affected by 
some external change, you neglect the first attack, 
and permit the emotion, however slight, to be awa- 
kened, the agitation is increased by every new appU- 
cation, — and, at last, becomes so violent, that the 
exdted fancy is deprived of all power of restraining 
itself, and rushes headlong to ruin. This gradual 
increase, — ^proceeding firom slight causes, is espe- 
cially perceptible in the case of irritable persons. 
Often a shake of the head,— H>r a look betraying 
some disrespect, leaves a slight wound in the £mcy. 
If a contemptuous smile be added, the conceal- 
ed indignation acquires an increase of fitry. Let 
jests be uttered^ and you irritate immeasurably the 
passion of the angry person. Finally, let one spite- 
ful word be uttered, and the passion overleaps all 
re8tcaint,-^and rages with unmitigable fiuy. And 
those persons are particularly liable to such pa- 
roxysms, who have a natural tendency to pride,—- 
or who have spent their lives in easy and voluptuous 
circumstances. The same thing may be said of 
love. It is commonly awakened by trifles, — ^is 
nourished by trifles,— •and altogether, as is well 
known,— -delights in noticing small words,— -and 
trifling causes. And^ with respect to this passion 
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especially, the power of trifling causes is conspi- 
cuous in awakening suspicions, which, when once 
excited, receive much additional force from very 
small things. All this may be observed in those 
who are disposed to be jealous. For there is no- 
thing which the beloved person can do,— or say,— 
or undertake,— or omit; — ^there is no expression, 
even, which can be given to the countenance,—* 
which the jealous person will not use for confirm- 
ing his suspicions, and adding to the agony of his 
own mind. He takes every thing as an indication of 
contempt, and quite the reverse of what it was, per* 
haps, intended to be ;— he ^ves a perverse interpret 
tation to all expressions of conduct, — and always he^ 
lieves himself to be neglected.'" 

'^ We' pass by many other things which might be 
advanced on this subject, — ^because we conceive it 
must be evident, from what has been said, that ex- 
ternal things, sometimes taken singly, sometimes in 
connexion, often so affect the mind, that their influ- 
ence seems to the heedless to be but trifling and 
small, — awhile, to those who would instruct others in 
an effective manner, respecting the laws of good con- 
duct,— that influence will appear to be deserving of 
the most serious notice and regard.*^ 
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Thus .fiir our Author, respecting those small 
things which have their place among ecctemal ob- 
jects, and influence the mind only from its connex- 
ion with the visible and tangible frame of things. 
His illustrations are, no doubt, too much broken 
down, — ^from a habit of subdivision and of orderly 
arrangement, which, as we learn from a very inte- 
resting memoir of his life and studies, written by 
himself, was peculiar to him from his infancy, — and 
influenced all his compositions, — and which was 
probably strengthened by his familiarity with those 
kinds of didactic discussion which form the most ap- 
proved models of the preacher, and lecturer on the 
elements of philosophical knowledge. The same mi- 
nute division is accordingly carried by him into the 
remaining observations respecting those small causes, 
which have their place in the mind itself; — and, in 
general, we may observe, that though this habit of 
subdivision, or of breaking down a thought, which 
is in its nature one and entire, may occasionally be 
used with advantage, — and may especially be ad- 
mitted, when topics not familiar to ordinary minds 
lire brought under their notice^ — ^it is, however, a 
habit which will not apply with advantage to all to- 
pics,— -and ought to be restrained when. the subject 
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is of a Mnd which properly exists as a ti^Aofe,— -or is 
best seen in its true features when all its componoit 
and living ports are presented in one connected and 
well-ordered assemblage. This observation is worthy 
the attention of those who are professionally engaged 
in the communication of theological or philosophical 
knowledge, — and by whom the just proportions of 
their subjects are often violated, — and the efiect of 
their discourses diminished, by the fragmentary md 
insulated form in which the different members are 
presented to the hearers, — instead of being exhilnted 
in that entire and well-grouped perfection of parts, 
which belongs to them in their actual and liviiif; 
state. 

We cannot afford space for the introduction of all 
that our Author has said respecting the different 
orders of small causes which have their place in the 
mind itself; — for, with his usual love of arrangement 
and subdivision, he has treated first of the influence 
of single ideas, — ^then of opinions or judgmenU 
composed of them, — after that, of the affections^ or 
first symptoms of passion to which they give origin, 
— and, lastly, of i^e general state of tile mind itself 
under the habitual influence of such smaU and secret 
impressions. His remarks, indeed, though thus 
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brokoi down, taxy in evevy inirtance, instractiYe iuad 
valuable ; — but we shaU tranelate (mly tbose whkh 
rdate to the two first topics, — as being the sections 
whidi se^B to us to contain the best iUustrationiS from 
fiicfc, — and to be most suited for ezhiUting the in- 
fluoice of small causes, in a striking manner, to the 
minds of our readers. 



'^ But some things,^ continues our Author, <^ lurk 
in the mind itself, and are brought out during its 
Imitations, which are commonly reckoned unimport- 
ant, — and whose influence those who treat of moral 
discipline often too much ni^lect. It is necessary, 
dierefore, that we diould now notice some things of 
this nature. 

<' And, in the first place, th^re are in us a great 
multitude of obscure ideas, of which the mind, being 
unable to embrace many things at once, is little con- 
scious. Of these there are two modes,— First, there 
are those which neither at their Jirst occurrence^ 
nor during their repetition^ can be made so clear 
and diatinctj that they can be separated from the 
others with which they are associated. Not a few 
are imperfect in their very first occurrence. A vast 
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number of these have their origin in the body, by 
whose changes the mind is variously moved and af- 
fected, although often so slightly and obscurely, 
that it is scarcely distinctly conscious of what it feels. 
For not only does the body occasion those greater 
tumults and paroxysms, of which the ancients took 
frequent notice, but its diseased and restless na- 
ture fills us with an almost infinite multitude of 
small sensations, which, although they indeed touch 
the mind, yet are for the most part imperceptible, 
and have no distinct character. Of these, modem 
authors have begun to treat more accurately, — and 
especially Leibnitz. .Sometimes the obscurity of 
ideas arises from this, that the memory has gradu- 
ally allowed them to pass away,— *and does not re- 
produce them in their fiill and absolute character. 
These, indeed, can seldom be restored, or regain 
their first distinctness, yet their power is not altoge- 
ther lost,— *and sometimes they act more energeti- 
cally than others which possess all their first clear- 
ness. 

^^ A second class contains those obscure ideas 
which can indeed be recalled, and are retained entire 
in the memory, but which, when the mind is busied 
with other things, retire as it were into the shade. 
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This class is very, extensive, and contains all those 
ideas which are laid up in the mind, except such: as 
are the inunediate subjects of attentive thought. 
But as the mind is in perpetual activity, and pos- 
sesses incredible rapidity of thought, — and as, in 
this progresi^ of its ideas, it neither moves altogether 
St random, nor passes on to certain ideas as it were 
by a leap, but rather proceeds by a definite path, 
along which it is led by ideas which are related to 
each other by a certain connexion and affinity, — ^it 
often happens that this progress is made towards 
new thoughts along obscure idea^y which are dis- 
tinguished and enlightened either by no radiance 
whatever, or by a very faint glimmering. Accord- 
ingly, we are often unable to say in what way, or by 
what means, we: have been led to thoughts which 
seem to have no relation to those that preceded 
them. And, generally, the whole of human life 
is made up of this variety of notions,-*-some of 
which are distinct and others obscure, — ^but all of 
which are related to each other, and held together 
by a definite connexion. . Now, who does not see 
that it must be of great importance to have the 
mind made sensible of such transitions ? For, in the 

first place, ignorance of this connexion is favourable 

l2 
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to superstitiofif and has led many persons,-^fiom 
their inability to conceive how certain notions, alto- 
gether unlike those which had preceded them, had 
come into their minds,-^to attribute such changes 
either to the inspiration of the Divine Spirit, if th^ 
are persons of a pious turn,-— or to the deceits of 
the devil, if they are impious and hardened per- 
sons. And who can tell how many fanatics have 
thiis been produced, — ^how many illusions of fiincy 
have disturbed the human race,-^finally, how many 
men, believing themselves to be tempted by the 
devil, have sufiered, from this belief, the greatest 
mental agonies ? In the last place, as the workings 
of the mind are of two kinds,-— it being occupied 
either with thoughts or with affections,-*-these ob- 
scure ideas, especially if they are slight sensations, 
originating in the body, sometimes awaken afiec- 
tions,-*-and hurry the mind to action. And thus 
sparks of desire begin to be kindled,*— the oiigin 
of which we are often altogether unable to trace ; 
—and thus, too, the mind is sometimes aflfected 
with paroxysms, the causes of which lie concealed. 
These things, indeed, are small, and easily with- 
draw themselves from the observation of the unskil- 
ful, — ^but he who overlooks them is often deprived 
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of self-<x>inmaiid, and hurried on to crimes ;— for he 
is not likely either to preserve the peace of his mind, 
-—or to maintain the virtue which he has acquired, 
if he is unacquainted with the secret artifices of his 
own thoughts, and with the more remote lurking 
places in which they take refuge. It is proper, 
therefore, that men should be often exhorted to ex- 
amine themselves, and to observe the slightest move- 
ments of their minds, that, when such things occur, 
—they may know how to treat them.^ 



<' What has been said respecting single notions 
may be transferred to those opinions and acts of the 
judgment which sometimes have a secret place in 
our minds ; and although they influence our con- 
duct, are yet tmconscioiisly employed by us. Some 
of these opinions are gained in -infancy, and al- 
most taken.in by us with our mother^s milk ;*--«other8 
axe produced while our reasoning powers are but 
iiiipeifect,*-^nd are incapable of forming an accu- 
rate conclusion respecting what is true and just in 
things. Such opinions, however, formed into groups 
in more mature age, take entire possession of the 
mind, and can neither be effaced nor removed; 
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—hence the attention of the mind, by long cus- 
tom, is withdrawn from such judgments, nor do 
we reckon them' among the things which deserve 
our notice. It hence happens that we are daily do- 
ing many things from no distinct impression, — ^but 
rather under the influence of those obscure opinions 
which have gradually acquired strength. Nor is 
reason able to overthrow the influence of opinions 
thus early formed by the mind, and strengthened by 
length of time* We thus often wonder how it hap- 
pens that no efiect is produced either on ourselves 
or others by the most weighty arguments^ We are 
sometimes indignant that we cannot give our fiiU 
assent to persons who seem to advise only what is 
most just and usefrd, because we feel ourselves to be 
restrained by some obscure feeling, which can be 
borne down by no weight of arguments. Here, 
however, we trace the operation of those obscure 
opinions which we have previously formed. It is 
they which cause, that though we are pleased witii 
the just representations which are made to us, and 
regard them as worthy of our assent, yet we cannot 
wholly admit them,*--«or give them entire possession 
of our minds, — ^because a contrary conviction has 
too much influence over us,-— and has beoomie al- 
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most mcorporated with our habitual trains of 
thought. 

<< To these judgments or opinions it is also to be 
attributed that the mind is sometimes the skve of 
certain emotions and perturbations,— -whose influ- 
ence is such,— that though we see the folly of them, 
and smile at their absurdity, — ^yet we feel ourselves 
unable wholly to oyercome and extirpate them. 
Such is the belief in inyisible agency, — or of the 
aippearance of spectres, — ^haunting solitary places,-— 
making loud and terrific noises,-»and hostile to 
mankind. Those, indeed, who in their childhood 
give full credit to such stories, easily are made to 
understand, when their judgment has been matured, 
thatall such appearances are but imaginary,— or have 
proceeded from the artifices of men ;— yet reason 
alone is seldom, or perhaps never, able completely to 
destroy the influence of our earliest belief. For such 
is its influence through life, — ^that persons who have 
been subject to it in youth almost involuntarily 
shudder, aad seem to perceive their early imagina* 
tions realized, when they are forced to visit dark, 
retired, and haunted places, — ^that is, places become 
infamous in popular tradition. All who have at 
forma periodis of their lives been tainted with this 
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fear -will acknowledge the truth of what we say, — 
and we ourselves, who now write this account, have 
felt it in our own persons. 

^^ Not un&equently even our sense of the beauti-* 
fid or becoming is affected by these obscure and in- 
veterate opinions. For the various and discordant 
opinions of men concerning things honourable or 
base, — and generally respecting those things which 
are said to be becoming, fit, or gracefiil, are almost 
uniformly to be traced to previously formed judg- 
ments, which, although they have been gradually 
overwhelmed as it were by other thoughts, so that 
they seem almost to have entirely vanished, yet have 
ahready given such a cast to the tender and suscepti- 
ble mind, that it can scarcely ever be altered or cor- 
rected. It has been said, with some appearance of 
justice, that no man ever yet existed, without a cer- 
tain portion of madness in his composition. It is 
at least certain, that the feelings, manners, and ha- 
bits of almost every person are different in some re- 
spects from the prevailing taste, — and that there is 
no one who has not his own humour in some things. 
This madness, however, which is peculiar, in some 
things^ to every person, flows commonly from those 
obscure opinions, which the youthfrd mind rashly 
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adopted, and had been accustomed to act upon, long 
before it had learned to judge correctly. 

^< Nor are these obscure opinions peculiar only to 
the youthful mind. For even when adyanced in 
years, we unconsdously derive something from our 
intercourse with others, and from the things which 
we see and hear,— which takes firm hold of the 
mind,— *«nd depraves it by hurtful opinions. It is 
impossible to say how far the ewample of those 
whom we love,— or esteem,— or venerate, may go 
in forming the habits of our minds. By means of 
their manners or their modes of acting, it naturally 
happens that many opinions secretly make their way 
into our minds, and corrupt, in various ways, the 
unskilful or inattentive observers of their own mo- 
tives. Accordingly, Seneca has well said, ^ That 
there is scarcely any person from whom we may 
not derive some vice>— or unconsciously gain some 
bad impresssion. A voluptuous guest by degrees 
enervates and softens us. A rich neighbour awakens 
covetousness, — a malicious companion rubs off in- 
genuousness from the most sincere and simple- 
minded.^ All these things are commonly reckoned 
small or unimportant."^ 
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To these long extracts we have only to add, that 
we by no means answer for the appropriateness of all 
the examples which the author has produced, — or 
subscribe to his philosophy in every instance in which 
he has proposed a solution of the appearances he has 
mentioned. We are rather disposed to think, that a 
different, — and in some instances a much more phi- 
losophical and simpler explanation might be given of 
some of the particular facts to which he has drawn 
attention. All that we intend, by these extracts, is 
to give the reader a notion of the sort of things to 
which the appellation of small or unimportant, in 
the course of this discussion, is to be applied,— 
and to point out some of the classes into which 
they may be distributed ; — and for this purpose we 
could scarcely have chosen a better guide than die 
very distinguished and excellent author from whose 
work, — ^written expressly with this view, the preced- 
ing quotations have been made. 

It matters little whether the individual illustra- 
tions be in every case just and well-selected, pro- 
vided they give a distinct notion of the class of ob- 
jects to which they relate ; for this is all that we 
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aimed at in making these extracts, and we consider 
it of far more importance that the attention of the 
reader should be strongly drawn to such objects as 
actually existing, — than that he should merely be 
presented with an enumeration of them which ac- 
cords in every particular with the justest rules of 
classification or of philosophical arrangement. 

With this remark we pass on to the remaining 
portions of the subject,— our nodce of which shall 
be conducted in a more summary manner. 



COBB£SFOKD£NCE BETWEEN THE PLAN OF MORAL 
PBOGBESS SUGGESTED BY THE PRECEDING OB- 
SERYATIONS, AND THE ACTUAL LAWS OS. AR- 
RANGEMENTS OF NATURE. 

In introducing these miscellaneous remarks, — ^we 
again request the attention of the reader to the ob- 
servation with which we commenced the preceding 
illustration, — ^namely, — ^that mankind have shown a 
strong disposition to commit two great mistakes, in 
their attempts at improving their nature, and fulfil- 
ling their duty with propriety. 

The first of these mistakes consists in their dispo- 
sition to set before them too high an object as the re- 
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suit of their labour ; — sn object, indeed, whieh they 
cannot attain, — ^and which is merely the creation of 
their own vague and tuiregulated powers of £uiey and 
of abstraction. It is, in short, perfection, — ^absolule 
and uidimited perfection, — and nothing short of this, 
— <ir having any definite ration to the capacities of 
human nature, as it actually exists, or to the <ar- 
comstances of the human condition, as these have 
becsi arranged by Providence, — that men are dis- 
posed to set up as the point towards which th^ 
endeavours after the improvement of their nature 
are directed ;— and. 

In the second place,— and by a natural conse- 
quence of this first mistake, — ^they are as much dis- 
posed to realize their object by one or a few vigorous 
efforts, — ^and to become " regenerated in the spirit 
of their minds,^^ — ^not by any slow process, conform- 
able with the ordinary operations of Nature and of 
Providence, — ^but by an instantaneous transformation 
of all their principles, — and an entire new direction 
impressed on all their hopes and feelings. And this 
error, we have said, is the natural result of the preced- 
ing ; — ^for, as the object which men set before than 
has no definite relation to any actually existing con- 
dition, dither of their own powers or of the ar- 
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nmgements of Nature, — ^but is sfanply an abstrae- 
tkm or fiction of thdr own minds,— there is no rea- 
son why, as they have die power of conceiving at 
once sach an object, which is entirely of their own 
creation, they should not also be in a condition, if 
they have but the requisite resolution, to appropri- 
ate their own notion, by an absolute effort of their 
win, to themselves ;— -and thus,-— overleaping all steps 
and gradations of progress, — ^by one or a few vigorous 
strides, to transport themselves from the mixed and 
thorny path of common life, into the perfect beauty, 
and unmingled felicity of that spiritual, though still 
earthly paradise, which their own fancies have called 
into existence for their enjoyment. 

These are the errors into which the human inuU 
gination is prone to fall on this subject,— «nd by 
whidi the actual apprehensions and endeavours of 
mankind, in their labours aft» the improvement of 
their nature, are obviously vitiated,^ — and rendered 
fantastical ;— ^and, in opposition to these, the two 
great principles which we lay down on this subject, 
atnd to the illustration of which we wish all our ob- 
servations to be directed, — are the following : — 

First, — That, in order to improve our nature ef- 
fectually, and on the best plan, — that isy— in the 
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maimer most conformable to the order of Nature, 
we must pay a sacred regard to eyen the smaUest 
duties which our situation presents to us, — and 
must be as unwilling to neglect these, as to misim- 
prove those that carry an air of more importance ; — 
and, 

Secondly, — That it is not simply by insulated 
endeavours to improve any of the events, whether 
apparently small or great, which befall us, — ^that our 
real progress in good conduct can be secured, — ^but 
by a continv^d use of such means, — ^gradually incor- 
porating them with our habitual principles of thought, 
-^— and giving them the direction of all our rules of 
action, — ^imperceptibly, in short, but surely trans- 
ferring them into the very texture of our nature, — 
and into the daily course of our lives. 

These are the principles which we lay down, — 
and to which we are most anxious that the atten- 
tion of the reader should be drawn,-^becau8e we 
are satisfied, that a clear apprehension of their use 
and importance, — ^will not only go far to render his 
future progress in good conduct easy and cheerful, 
— ^but will alter to a very great extent his whole pre- 
viously-conceived notions respecting the object pre- 
scribed to man, — and the best miode of diiecting his 
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endeavours to the attaininent of that object. It will 
also, if we are not greatly mistaken, throw a new and 
beautiful Hght over the whole economy of Nature, 
as related to that purpose, — ^and will dispose the 
man, who formerly turned with averted looks from 
the asperities and impracticable nature of his path, 
to enter on it with a heart sincerely disposed to the 
object in view, — and with all his natural affections 
cheering him in the way along which he feels it to 
be not only his duty, but his interest and his plea- 
sure to proceed. 

For the first general remark to which we think it 
important to call the attention of the reader on this 
subject is, — ^that the plan of improvement we have 
now pointed out and defined by the two rules just 
given,— is the only one that is in accordance with 
the arrangements of Nature, — ^the only one, conse- 
quently, that is really practicable,-^while the com- 
mon errors upon this subject are the result merely 
of a delusive abstraction, — ^and lead only to vague 
and unavailing efforts. 

The laws, or general description of the order of 
Nature, to which we have now referred, may be 
classed under the four following heads : — 

In the first place, — ^that all the arrangements of 
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Nature are oonnected,— or that the whole is one 
scheme ;-«h9o that the distinction between great and 
little, which we make in its particular arrangements, 
is only a work of our own fancy, — ^but is not de- 
sdiptiye of the actual efficiency which these parts 
may have in the evolution of her results. 

In the second place, — and as a necessary conse- 
quence of this connexion, — ^that small^ — ^that is, op* 
patently small causes, are often found in experience 
to give rise to the most important consequences; 
— and this observation, or law, which must have 
forced itself on the notice of every man, — ^both from 
observation of the events that take place on die 
great theatre of the world, — and from the mcnre in- 
teresting consideration of his own past life,-— ov^ht 
to have been sufficient to teach us,<^-that the plaa 
of Provid^ice or Nature is one and entire,-*-and 
that her least important means are equally deserving 
of our attention and cultivation with the most ^ 
parently efficacious. 

In the third place, and also quite consistoiit with 
the preceding deductions,-*-is the law, that the is- 
sues of Nature are commonly brought about^ not 
by instantaneous effi)rts,--or by 8tarts,-«but by s 
quiet and regula/r progresa, according to established 
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means, — and widsiout liie slightest neglect of any of 
the intenoediate steps which she has ordained as 
leading to the result. This, also, is am obvious 
ooBsequ^ice of the entireness or simplicity of the 
order by which all the arrangements of Nature are 
connected into one whole; — ^and it follows from 
tUs }aw,-*-that it is folly to expect any good which 
we may conceive it desirable to re^ze, but by a 
careful and diligent use of the means which Nature 
has provided for the direction of men in attaining 
that good. 

In the last place,— that man hunself is properly 
wA floimething distinct from Nature,— or merely a 
spectator and employer of her means, — ^but a p€Mrt 
of the vast order in which he holds his place,— «and 
subject, m all the changes of his nature, to the same 
kws which govern the rest of the system. Hence 
the qualities, either good or bad, which characterise 
his nature, — are, in every case, the result of habits 
which have been progressively gained,-— and can 
only be removed by an opposite process,— ndowly, 
— 4)ut steadily carried on ; and it foUows from this 
obviously just statement, — ^that he is actmg on a 
plan which can bring him nothing but disappoint- 
ment,— who thinks, in any important respect, to alter 
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the actual state of his nature in any other way but 
by a carefol endeavour gradually to eradicate evil 
propensities or habits which ahready " beset him,'' — 
and, by a corresponding steadiness of purpose, — ^to 
replace these evil weeds by plants of a more health* 
fill and usefiil nature. 

All this we consider as a just and obvious account 
of the actual procedure and ordinary course of Na- 
ture ; — ^but in direct contravention of all this is the 
conduct of the man who is striving after a vague 
standard of perfection, — and who seeks to realize 
his purpose by one or a few violent efforts. 

For to him Nature and all her arrangements are 
nothing. It is something altogether distinct fiom 
Nature, — it is an abstraction of his own nund, — and 
belonging solely to an ideal world, — ^that occupies his 
thoughts. Small causes^ consequently, are of no 
avail in his estimation, and their use forms no part of 
his plan. A slow and gradual progress towards his 
end has no conformity with the purely spiritual and 
insulated nature of the object which he is seeking to 
realize ;-— and as to habitSy'-^hiB project is not to ex- 
tirpate them,—- in the only way in which habits, fiom 
their very nature, can be overcome, — but, by one 
strenuous effort, to cut them up, ^^ root and branch.'" 

6 
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All this, however, though very descriptive of the 
plan commonly pursued, — ^has no relation to the ac- 
tual order of life, — or to the beautifully-arranged, 
and finely-progressive procedure of Nature, — and it 
cannot but happen, consequently, that the labour or 
vain longings to which this plan gives occasion, — 
should all be as ^^ strength spent for nought.^^ 

And it is hence, as we apprehend^ that in fact so 
few men are seen to realize any perceptible portion 
of progressive worth,- — ^by all their attempts to be- 
come better,— and to render their nature more con- 
formable to the will of God. 



SOME CONSEaUEKCES THAT SEEM TO FOLLOW 
FROM THE PRECEDING REMARKS RELATING TO 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SMALL THINGS IN OUR 
MORAL PROGRESS. 

It seems to follow, in the first place, from what 
has been said respecting the value of small means 
in our moral progress, — and respecting the slow and 
gradual procedure of Nature in the evolution of her 
results, — that there is a kind of indol^ice at the 
bottom of the unwillingness which men show to 
conform themselves to this procedure, and of their 

VOL. II. M " 
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disposition to aim at great issues only by violent and 
few efforts. And in one view, indeed, there seems 
to be more labour and patience demanded for the 
improvement of our nature by a slow and progressive 
endeavour to avail ourselves of such means as »re 
offered by the daily occurrences of life, than for the at- 
tainment of this object by an instantaneous and vio- 
lent rooting up of all former habits, and an equally 
instantaneous transporting of ourselves into a new 
region of perfect beauty and unmingled good. But 
the truth is, that, in the apprehension of this com- 
parative difficulty, there is a delusion practised on the 
mind by itself, — and founded on a most erroneous 
estimate of the actual effects which these opposite 
plans produce. For, in point of fact, the only re- 
sult of the common mode is to generate ^^ unavailing 
longings,^ and a constant sighing after a good which 
is never, by aU our longings, brought one degree 
nearer our possession,*— while, by the other plan, we 
are cheered by the constant experience of the red 
progress whidi we are daily making, — ^and instead, 
consequently, of engaging us in a painful toil, this 
plan only makes our wh<de course of duty a series 
of most delightftd and constantly-increasing satis- 
factions. 
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It follows^ from the preceding vieir«^ in the se- 
cond place, that theie is a merit, and one loo of a 
high order, in being satisfied with small advantages 
and poor means of progress, when Nature and Pro- 
yidoice have not put more promising means within 
our reach. In the ordinary affidrs of Ufe^ it is good 
and laudable, when we cannot husband great oppor- 
tunities^ to busy ourselves contentedly in the due 
use of such things as we are able to improve;—" 
and he who is not permitted by bis situation to re- 
alize a fortune, does well, and gains the applause of 
all observers, if he cheerftilly and steadily devotes 
himself to the careful employment of the small ad- 
vantages that may, even in the slightest degree, bet« 
ter his condition, or promote his comfott ;— if, when 
he cannot purchase a more splendid mansion, or 
surround his abode with the elegancies of cultiva- 
tion, he yet is happy and industrious in making bis 
'^ humble cottage^ as tenantable as it can be made, — 
and in adorning it with those simpler beauties whidi 
are suited to its character. And, in the same man- 
ner, if we cannot realize great attainments in virtue, 
it is meritorious to improve, with all our might, such 
opportunities as are actually offered to us by our 
own powers,, and by the place which we occupy 
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among the servants of God, — that is to say, if we 
cannot attain to high fervours of devotion, or to an 
enthusiastic attachment to great public objects, to 
be at least cheerfully attentive to our domestic con- 
cerns, and to take care that our own hearts be kept 
" without spot, and blameless before God.'' 

And hence it follows, in the third place, from the 
same general views, that there is neither wisdom nor 
advantage in being too much cast down because we 
sometimes fail in our purpose of being what we wish 
to be, or because we cannot altogether overcome 
many sins and temptations that belong to our present 
and mixed condition. Those who are constantly 
aiming at abstract perfection of purpose and feeling, 
are necessarily much exposed to this species of mi- 
sery ; — ^and perhaps there are few weU-disposed men 
who have not experienced this evil in themselves, 
and seen it committing great ravages oil the enjoy- 
ment of life in the case of others, whose views of 
duty have not been formed on the best inodel. We 
by no means urge that any species of infirmity 
should be viewed with satisfaction, but we insist 
that there is sometimes even vice in the distress 
which, sensitive minds cherish on the experience of 
such failures as cannot be altogether and at all 
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times removed from any lot of man ; — and that just 
views of duty, or of the object proposed to us, and 
of the means established by nature for the attain- 
ment of it, would lead us, when we have so failed, 
not to nourish a grief which only enfeebles^ the mind, 
and unfits it for future progress, but to see only the 
unavoidable imperfection of the human condition, 
and to advance with a more vigilant eye, and a de-r 
termination made more steadfast by past experience, 
on that progressive path which is ultimately to lead 
us to oinr desired point. 

Another observation of importance on this subject 
is derived from the daily conduct and experience of 
those who are most successful in pursuing the mere 
temporal emoluments which this world offers. The 
observation is this, that, as in the pursuit of wealth, 
or indeed of any other of the good things of this life, 
— ^it is universally admitted, that more is ultimately 
gained by him who is careful to husband small means, 
and to lose no opportunity, however apparently in- 
significant, of bettering his condition, — than by the 
man who disdains small accumulations; and sets his 
heart only on great objects, and on the exhibition of 
violent efforts ;— so, in the progress of virtuie; a much 
further point will ultimately, in every'case, be found 
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, to have been reached by him who has Bedolonsly cul- 
tivated small and constantly-recurring means^-^and 
who has valued << all vhrtue and all praise^ even in 
dieir most humMe for&is,-~than by the man who, 
without this atti^tion to daily progress, has sought 
only to realize, by a few grand efforts, that peifect 
purity of imagination and conduct, which only he 
beliefVes can entide him to be considered as a sue- 
oessM savant of God. 

In the last place, iiiete is not only no incompati- 
bility, but the most perfect accordance between Ihat 
love of the ideal which we recommended in the com- 
mettcemcstit of dus part of the Work, and that cire- 
fiil atti^tion to «mall means of improvem^t which 
we have now beai enforcing,— -insomuch, that he 
who has the h^hest and pu)?est moral taste,-*-«4he 
finest notions of the heights to which human na- 
ture may att«n, will also have the justest percep- 
tion, and be disposed to set the greatest value on 
the impmtanee, uf the smallest opportunities of well- 
doing that may come in lus way, — or, in the beau- 
tifol words of our Lord, which, in this case, are ca- 
pable also of a converse application, — ^ He thai is 
fuUhful Ut that which is lecisty is fmUiful aleo in 
i9M^A,^^-Hmd he who is conscientiously devoted to 
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the discharge of important duties, will be equally at^ 
tentive to the fulfilment of the smallest offices. 



This important subject of " fidelity in small mat- 
teirs^ has engaged the attention of many of the most 
eloquent moralists of modem times, — and Fendon, 
in particular, in his Oeuvres SpiritueUes, has writ- 
tea a valuable section on this topic. No modem au- 
thor, however, has illustrated the subject more power- 
fully or beautifiiUy than Zollikoffisr, whose illustra.^ 
tiotis, indeed, of the whole series of human duties 
are conducted in the most valuable and delight- 
ful spirit, — ^and with the following extracts from one 
of whose most valuable discourses^ we shall con- 
dude these remarks :-~- 

Atter noddng, in confomiity with the preceding 
observations, <* that he who tvoiM be and do more 
than he can be and do, or he who would be and do 
dffo^onc^ what he is only able to become and to per- 
form by slow degrees, generally is and does nothing, 
—or, at any rate, much less than accordmg to his ca- 
padties and circumstances he might be and do,*^ — the 
author proceeds to illustrate his position, first, with 
respect to the different talents of men, — secondly, 
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•wkh respect to their different stations in the world, 
— thirdly, in reference tp the duties which these 
stations embrace, — and, lastly, with respect to the 
enjoyments that are put in our power by the vari- 
ous provisions of nature for our happiness. We 
quote the following passages from the third and 
fourth of these divisions : — 

Speaking of the various duties assigned men by 
their different stations in life, he thus proceeds :-— 
^^ If one be called to rule over a whole people, an 
entire kingdom,-— another is appointed to govern a 
small municipal society,— and a third, a much 
smaller domestic circle. If one be employed in the 
most important affairs of government, another has a 
small spot of ground to cultivate, or some inferior 
trade to pursue. If one labours at the improvement 
of the age in which he lives, or provides for the 
instruction of his fellow-subjects, — another follows 
commerce, or practises some art,' — a third Aimishes 
us with habitations,— a fourth supplies us with pro- 
visions, — a fifth with the various accommodations 
and elegancies of life. If the occupations of the one 
call for greater exertions of mind, those of the other 
are more fatiguing to the body. If the one pro- 
vides more for t^e gross, — for the connexion and re- 
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gtdation of the whole ^ the' other attends more to the 
del^, — ^to some one particular fraction of the whole. 
The occupations of mankind are thus extremely 
nuiQerous and diversified. Their dignityand their 
importance, any more than their influence and their 
consequences, are not the same. ' But all may ma- 
nage and attend to them, well or ill, in a laudable 
or a disgraceful manner : the greatest and most im- 
portant may be neglected, and the least and most 
insignificant be discharged with honourable fidelity. 
And on tins ^fidelity almost every thing depends. 

^^ If, therefore, thou appliest thyself with con.- 
sdentious fidelity to the instruction and promotion 
of the few scholars and pupils that are now intrust-^ 
ed to thee, so wilt thou hereafter be qualified for 
becoming the teacher and guide of larger societies, 
and for labouring with the same faithftilness in the 
enlargement of the kingdom of truth and' of virtue 
among the ftill-grown, as at present among ' thy 
little ones.^ — If, in the quality of a father of a fa- 
mily, thou maintainest discipline and order, peace 
and concord in thy house, and rulest all thy inmates 
with impartiality, with discretion and kindness, so 
wilt thou also, if called to it^ be an impartial judge 

of the people, a faithful magistrate and overseer of 

m2 
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thy feIlaw*«tLbjects. — If thou manageBt li<meMly lint 
little that thy friends, that widows and otpham in- 
trast to thee, thou wilt alsoBianage honesdy greater 
property in public offices, — even the whole revenues 
of the state. 

<^ Hast thou, then, in pursuance of thy caUii^ 
and connexions with others, only to do with oompa* 
Tatively smdl matters,-— hast thou only seemingly 
trifling concerns to transact, let not this mislead thee 
to. negligence. Be careful, be faithful, be conscien- 
tious m that which thou hast to do, however slight 
and mean it may be. This will render thee as in- 
tdligent and good, as accomplished and capaU^ 
hereafi^er, whether in the present or in the fiituie 
world, to undertake and execute more important 
matters, as though thouhadst already been employ- 
ed in offices <rf this sort."" 

The following passage on the cheerful use even 
of the smallest satisfactions of life is too important 
to be omitted,-^attd will form an appropriate con- 
clusion of these observations. 

*' Even pleasures and amusements,^ observes our 
author, <^ are goods intrusted to us, — gifts and pre- 
sents from the great Sovereign of the world,-— the 
use whereof is by no means indifferent,«»-and in the 
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mdalgenoe and employment of wldcli fidelity and 
m^tgikj tote required. To be saisible to the value 
4if the pleasures and amujsements of Iife,---to indulge 
m them with eheerfuhiess and gratitude, — ^to enjoy 
them under a lively sense of the goodness of God, 
the suprane Dispenser of joy,*-^to be excited by them 
to delight in his k>ve, to obey his commandments, 
to trust in his providence,-— to a liberal affection to- 
wards all mankind,— to the willing discharge of 
every duty,-— this is to use them faithfully , — and 
he who does this in little, renders himself capable of 
doing it in great things. 

<^ Yes; he does not best prepare himself for the 
Uessuigs and fisiicides of the Aiture life, who con*, 
tem^atesall that surrounds and befalls him on its 
g^my side, — ^who seems, on all hands, to find 
causes of disomtent and complaint, — and goes joy- 
less and sad about the beautiful world of Ood. 
How can ihis be a preparation for superior bless- 
ings ? No ; he akme prepares himself for these 
angbt who readily discovers the traces of Divine 
bounty on afl sides, — ^who feels fannself everywhere 
encompassed and overflowed with the benefits of his 
Creator and Father,— as with his light and air, — 
and who does not even overlook or turn in disdain 
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from auch single, scattered flowers as lie may chance 
to meet with on his path,, because he cannot always 
range in flowery fields, or delight himself in gardens 
enamelled with various dyes, and breathing a profu- 
sion of odours. 

^^ Wouldst thou, then, in this respect be faithful, 
and qualify thyself for greater things, — ^rejoice in 
all the. good that thou art, and hast, and canst do, 
however little and insignificant it may appear to 
others^ — ^rejoice in every recreation, every amuse- 
ment that falls to thy share ; — ^leam to rejoice in 
every flower of the field, — every living creature, — 
every reasonable being ; — enjoy the flavour of the 
simplest food, — ^the quiet and security of thy hum- 
ble cottage, — ^the repose of thy unadorned couch,— 
the confidential love of thy few intimates and fiiends, 
— the commonest beauties of nature,— enjoy them 
as cheerftilly, as grateftilly, as perhaps but few of 
the rich and great enjoy their choice viands, — the 
accommodations and elegancies of their splendid 
palaces,— *the decorations of their bedchambers,— the 
respect and services of their numerous attendants, 
and the most curious productions of art.**" 

'^ Look in all things up to God, from whom all 
good gifts proceed,-^onsider and enjoy them all as 
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benefiictioii&,— -as pledges of thy heavenly Father'^s 
love,-H3o wSt thou be happy amidst the most com- 
paiatively scanty means of enjoyment, — ^and capaci- 
tate thyself for greater, and purer, and constantly- 
increasing feUcity in the world to come."" 



RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION OF THIS PAET. 

, It may now be useful, — lest some readers should 
not be able to perceive how the different rules pre- 
sented in this third part of the Work hang together, 
and mutually accord with each other,— to bring 
together, in a few words, the train of remark by 
which the three sections of which it is composed are 
pervaded. 

We considered the great field of human duty, it 
will be recollected, as divided into three portions, — 
the first being that elevated and more aerial portion, 
in which our ideas of what is excellent, and pure, and 
perfect have their, scope ;^the second comprising 
that visible and tangible portion, in which are con- 
tained the common interests, and daily occupations, 
and never-ceasing labours of man ; — and the last 
occupied with those minuter and more evanescent 
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datiea, which, though equally parts of die aitke 
plan of nature, yet seem to us, ftom the obseurity 
in which they are placed, or the diminutiye siie 
which they assume, to be but <^ little or acddlbiital 
consequence, in so far as the ^at ^^ issues of life 
are concemed.**^ 

Now, with respect to the first of these portions 
we recommended, and indeed stated as necessary 
for all real progress in virtue, that the man who 
would carry his nature to its highest point, or ftdfil, 
in the most efficient manner, the task prescribed to 
him anndst the duties of life, must hare a high 
(rtandard in his eye; — ^in other words, his moral 
feelings, — ^his perceptions of what is good, and just, 
and fine,-^muBt be of a sensitive, and correct, and 
steady kind ; — ^this is, commonly, said to be aim- 
kig at perfection ; — but we have used the recom- 
mendation in a lower, and, as we venture to be- 
lieve, a just^ sense, — as expressive only of the high 
model after which we are presumed to work, or of 
the pure and warm tone which our individual feel- 
ings of what is excellent have assumed ;— and we 
have represented Christianity as peculiarly entitled 
to our regard, from the efficacy of its provisions in 
this reiqpect, — ^it having set before us the highest of 
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all BtaiidtttdsinthepermnAnddiaraeterof him who 
bofe the title of <« ^ Son of GtML'' 

In turning our iM;tention to the second portion of 
the fidd of human duty,-^thftt which comprises the 
daily intawsts and labours of life, — we have stated 
that our feeling of what is excellent and pure,*-*8o 
necessary for guiding us into a high path of virtue, 
must not, however, be permitted to gain such an 
ascendency as to make us neglect or despise the 
rough and boisterous contentions which life presents 
to aU who engage in its duties; — ^that, on tiie con- 
trary, these must always be regarded as, in the 
strictest of all senses, the field of contest, by our 
success in which our honours are to be gained, — but 
i;hat while we cherish this belief, we must by no 
means value life simply for the apparewt success 
which has attended our labours, — ^nor think those 
ihe best servants of Grod who have passed through 
this world amidst the fewest trials, and with the 
most prosperous circumstuices, — but diose rather 
who, amidst great contentions, have so conducted 
themselves in all respects, as to have evinced the 
greatest share of good conscience and of firm inte- 
grity,— h9o as to make all events conqnre to them- 
selves for final good. 
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The puce and fine ideas of excellence recommend- 
ed in the first section are, therefore, to be regarded 
as but kelps for enabling us to pursue our way, 
amidst harsh and depressing duties, with greater 
certainty of success, — and with a loftier and steadier 
aim. 

In the last place, — we have recommended a strict 
attention to the smallest duties,^and a persevering 
endeavour to improve our nature by incorporating 
all accessions of good with the habitual tone of our 
thoughts and conduct; — and our high feeling of 
what is excellent, — ^the pure and lofty standard we 
are supposed to set before us will have the effect,^- 
not, assuredly, of making us despise or overlook 
such small means,-:-but of rendering us more sensi- 
tive to their impressions, — and more disposed to 
use them with effect. Although, therefore, we in- 
sist much on the importance of attending to small 
duties or means of improvement, — ^we are as urgent 
respecting the value of high and pure feelings of the 
good which is competent to our condition ; — while, 
at the same time, we consider these feelings as only 
or chiefly valuable by giving a high tone to our 
daily labours amidst the rougher contentions and 
conflicting interests of life. 
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There is one observation, however, applicable to 
the whole of this subject, which ought not to be 
overlooked, — and which we have reserved for this 
place, — ^because it relates to the entire scheme of 
our duties, — or the general spirit with which, we 
discharge them. What we mean is, that it ought 
to be our endeavour to perform all our duties rather 
from a spirit of love than of fear ; — to consider our- 
selves as not simply called by duty or obligation, 
but permitted as a privilege, to show. our fidelity by 
doing our part with alacrity and steadfastness ; — -and 
thus to make all the parts of our obedience a'cheer- 
fiil and joyous offering of our affections to God, 
There are many individuals who require the excite- 
ment of fear to urge them to the discharge of theic 
task, — ^and it' is generally believed that the most re- 
q>ectable of all motives is that of a sense of ! duty or 
obligation, directed to this purpose. But it ought 
to be kept in mind, that not only fear, but duty and 
obligation, are only valuable as supplying the place, 
of a still higher and nobler feeling, — and. that a3 
*' children of God**' we have not attained to the char-; 
acteristic excellence of that relation, till we have 
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been able, in all circumstances, to look up to God 
as " our Father,"' — and to perform all the parts of 
our assigned task from the delightftd feeling of gra- 
titude or love. 



We have but one concluding word to add re- 
specting the comparative advantages of the mode of 
fiilfiQing duty which consists in aiming after perfec- 
tion, and seeking to realize this perfection by a few 
efforts, — and that plan which we have recommended 
and which points to a slower indeed, but, as we ven- 
ture to believe, a much surer and pleasanter path. 
The difierent effects of these two plans may be 
summed up in as many sentences. 

The former method invites the mind to aspire 
after an object which is beyond its strength, and to 
seek to attain that object by means whkh are alto- 
gether inadequate to it ; — ^it' hence supplies it with 
no eidiihrating emotions as the stimulants of its la- 
bour,-^but, on the contrary, dq>ie8ses and exhausts 
it by vague and aimless longings ; — ^it disposes it to 
mourn as for the greatest of calamities, even over 
those occasional and almost unavoidable fiiilures 
whidi result from the very imperfecticm of our pre- 
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sent condition and powers ; — and, on the whole, it 
substitutes/<?ar for love as the motive of duty, — and 
gives a sombre and cheerless colouring to the whole 
aspect of life. 

The method we have explained points out, on 
the contrary, an attainable object, and recommends 
the employment of means quite suited to its attain- 
ment ; — ^it thus supplies us with a constant stimulant 
and reward of our toils, in the delightftd feeling that 
our labours are tending to a good and successful 
issue ;^t supports the heart under the experience 
of those failures which cannot be separated ^m 
our present imperfect and erring nature ; — and, in 
one word, — ^by substituting love for fear as the mo- 
tive of duty, it makes progress in virtue the serenest 
and most delightAil of all occupations. 



PART FOURTH. 



A GOOD LIFE. 



Prov. iv. 18. " The path of the juat is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and moie unto the peifiect day." 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



John ix. 4. / must work the works of him that 
sent me, while it is dajfy-^for the night cometh, 
when no man can work. 

In the first part of this Work we have considered 
die sUication of man as a subject of the kmgdom 
of God, — ^tfaat is to say, we have endeavoured to 
point out the peculiarities of that portion of the 
Divine dominions amidst which man holds his {dace, 
and to which his whole nature is adapted. In the 
second part of the Work we endeavoured to state 
what is the object proposed to man as a subject 
of the Divine kingdom, — ^that is to say, what is 
the precise duty given him to fulfil. In the third 
part of die treatise, we have endeavoured to oor- 
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rect some prevailing errors respecting the mode of 
Mfilling the duty prescribed to man; — and have 
made it our study to point out what seems to us 
to be the true method of accomplishing that duty 
in the most effectual and becoming style. And, 
throughout the whole of these previous portions of 
the Work, we have drawn the attention of the read- 
er repeatedly and strongly to the importance of the 
distinction between the object proposed to man and 
the helps afforded him, by his peculiar powers and 
capabilities, for the due and successful discharge of 
his duty, — ^because we are satisfied that the whole 
of this subject has been commonly treated in too 
vague kad perplexed a manner, — and, especially, that 
the. most mischievous misconceptions have originat- 
ed in confounding the (d>fect proposed to man with 
the.best manner of addressing himself to the attain- 
ment of that object. We accordingly again recom- 
mend to the reader to make this distinction funiliar 
to his thoughts. 

In the part of the Work on which we are now 
to enter, we intend to state, generally, the rutes 
or .maanms of a good life, — ^that is to say, we in- 
tend to offer a representation or picture, under ge- 
neral heads, of that degree and style of excellaice 
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which seems competent to man, and which every 
human being, consequently, by a due use of his 
powers, is capable of realizing. This, as the reader 
will readily perceive, is a distinct purpose from that 
aimed at in the second part of the treatise, in which 
we endeavoured to point out the object proposed to 
man, or the duty required of him, — and also, more 
particularly, from that pursued in the third part, in 
which we stated the best mode of frilfiUing that duty. 
Our object, in that portion of the Work, was chief- 
ly to correct some great misapprehensions which 
have gained a very general prevalence respecting^ 
the course which man ought to pursue in endea- 
vouring to realize his purpose, — and to set him on 
the right road, by traversing which only he can 
efiectually gain his end. In the part on which 
we are now entering, our business is to point out 
the rules or mamma which must be observed, 
that the route proposed may be traversed in the 
most expeditious and cheerfrd style ; — and the dif- 
ference between the object aimed at in the third and 
in this last part, is, consequently, the same as be- 
tween pointing out the path which must be follow- 
ed, and giving such rules as may enable him, who 
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is disposed to enter on it, to pursue his course with 
steadiness and success. 



Now the grand principle which we mean to make 
use of throughout this last part, is the same with 
that by which all the preceding portions of the 
Work have been characterized, namely, that the 
most common pursuits and occupations of life fonn 
part of the duty given to man,— and may thus be- 
come, by being weU performed, a service done to 
God, — so that man may be, throughout all the 
parts of his conduct, a Living Temple, consecrated 
to the true worship and service of his Creator. 

This idea flows directly from the account formerly 
given respecting the situation of man as a subject of 
the Divine kingdom, — and respecting the character- 
istically religious nature by which man is distin- 
guished ; — and the idea has some advantages so im- 
portant and influential, that we shall here draw the 
attention of the reader once more to them in one or 
two sentences. 

In the first place, this idea tmites all duties, secu- 
lar and religious, by exhibiting them all as parts of 
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that true and acceptable service which God has ap* 
pointed man to perform ; — ^it thus gives a fine aimr- 
plicity and entireness to our conception of the duty 
given to man to ftilfil ; — ^it takes away the desecration 
which, in the common mode of viewing our duty to 
God, seems to be attached to the ordinary but mo- 
mentous concerns of daily life ; — and it corrects the 
opinions of religious men respecting those services 
which are more strictly Divine, by showing them to 
be but direct expressions of those religious feelings 
which are characteristic of man, and by the influence 
of which he is capable of making his whole conduct 
a '*^ sacrifice well pleasing in the sight of God,^^ 
and of becoming, indeed, throughout his whole mode 
of acting and feeling, a Living Temple dedicated 
to the ceaseless worship of his Creator. 

It hence follows, that this idea is pre-eminently 
fitted to lead men to enter on the discharge of the 
ordinary duties of their place in life with alacrity 
and animation ; — ^because, with this idea of the sa- 
cred nature of such duties, the time spent in them 
no longer appears, — ^as it is apt to appear to those 
whose minds are occupied by more contracted no- 
tions, — ^merely as so much of their existence, which 
they are under the hard necessity of devoting to 
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things that have no relation to the ultimate purpose 
of their bdbg, — but, on the contrary, as time spent 
in services which form the true duty given to man 
to fiilfil,— and by his successfiil discharge of which 
he is approving himself a faithful subject of the 
Divine kingdom. 

£ven the humblest duties that enter into the lot 
of man, thus become invested with a character of 
surpassing interest and grandeur ; — and there is none 
of those duties so humble, or apparently iminfluen- 
tial, as not to offer itself to the mind which has gain- 
ed this habit of viewing all conduct, — as an oppor- 
tunity afforded to it of showing its loyalty by a ser- 
vice which God only may perceive and appreciate, 
but which, when well and perseveringly done, may 
be ^^ as pleasing in his sight^ as services, that, to the 
eye of man, seem invested with a far grander and 
more important aspect. 

In a word, by far the most valuable impression 
that can.be given to any mind, is that which thus 
leads it to view aU the parts of conduct as a service 
paid to God, — who has made the common occupa- 
tions of life, the duty that must occupy by far the 
greater p<»<4on of our time in this world, — and who 
will, therefore, view the conscientious fiilfihnent of 
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« 

these duties as a service paid to himself. Indeed 
there cannot be a more miserable or more erroneous 
impression, though unfortunately there is none more 
prevalent in life, — ^than that which so commonly 
leads " serious-minded men'' to believe, that Oodhas 
so constituted the lot of man, that he is forced to 
spend by far the greater portion of his earthly exist- 
ence in the fiilfilment of duties, or performance of 
actions, which not only have no relation to his main 
destiny, but which are hostile, by the spirit, which 
they inspire, to his greatest and final interests ;-- 
and the best of all the services, consequently, that 
could be rendered to men, is that of convincing 
them, that even their most common occupations and 
pursuits are parts, and important parts, of the duty 
assigned to them, — and that they are thus at all 
moments in a condition, by the conscientious and 
becoming fulfilment of these duties, to ofier a testi- 
mony of their loyalty to God,— and to promote the 
final advancement of their best and everlasting in- 
terests. 

This subject, however, is so very important, that 
it may be useful, before proceeding to the other 
parts of these preliminary remarks, to bring it before 
the view of the reader under another aspect^-^-rand 
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with reference to a mode of considering the common 
pursuits of life which is extremely common among 
men, — and which, indeed, seems almost forced on 
them by the most obvious aspects of these pursuits* 

The view to which we allude is this ;— commonly 
human life, as it is transacted upon the surfiu^ of 
this world, does not appear to us simply as a series 
or aggregate of equally important events, but rather 
as a succession of results, occurring at certain distan- 
ces of time and with different degrees of importance ; 
- — ^so that by far the greater number of our ordinary 
actions are not performed for themselves, but in re* 
ference to some more distant and valuable end, to- 
wards which we suppose them to be leading us,— and 
from their reference to which they derive their chief 
value and character. 

And as these subordinate actions, which, however, 
make up by far the greater part of life, — ^have thus 
little apparent value of their own, we are apt to sup- 
pose that they cannot by any means attain to the 
dignity of services done to God, — and that if that 
title belongs to any portion of daily conduct, it can 
only be to those more important and prominent 
results towards which the minuter parts of conduct 
seem only valuable in so far as they contribute.^ 
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Now, as this is an aspect under which the events 
of life are constantly presenting themselves to those 
who are occupied in its interests, it may be import- 
ant to vary our illustration of the principle on 
which this Work is conducted, by presenting it 
under a form, or with some explanations suggested 
by this aspect of ordinary occurrences ; — ^and this 
we cannot do more effectually than in the words of 
an author to whose speculations we have already 
had occasion to refer, — and whose powers of illus- 
tration, though sometimes descending to very humble 
and familiar instances,-^re almost unrivalled. The 
passage occurs in a discourse, entitled, ^^ On doing 
all for the Glory of God.'' 

^' It remains,*" says he, ^* to be explained how 
we can act always with intention to do the will of 
God, without having him always in our thoughts, or 
how we can pursue an end without holding it in 
contemplation during every step of the pursuit; 
and this we may quickly learn by reflecting on the 
narrowness of our own comprehension, which is sel- 
dom capable of retaining the whole of a design, 
while attentive to the measures requisite for com- 
pleting it.** 

After alluding to the powers of superior beings. 
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whom he supposes to be capable of viewing life on a 
far wider scale, and with greater unity of scheme, — 
so that all its parts appear to be connected, — ^andto 
possess an equality of interest from their union as 
portions of one vast and simple design,--— he thus 
proceeds to apply his illustration more directly to 
the situation and powers of man. 

" But our understandings,^^ says he, ^^ are fiir 
less capaciousj^wherefore our prospects are scanty, 
and of those lying within our compass there is 
only one small spot in the centre that we can disco- 
ver clearly and distinctly, — -iso we are forced to turn 
our eye successively to the several parts of a scene 
before us, in order that we may take the necessary 
guidance for our measures. When we have fixed 
upon the means requisite for effecting a purpose, 
our whole attention to them is little enough to carry 
us through in the prosecution, and were we perpe- 
tually to hold the purpose in contemplation, it must 
interrupt, and might utterly defeat its own accom- 
plishment. He that travels to London must not 
^eep his eye continually gazing upon St Paul'*s 
steeple, nor his thoughts ruminating upon the busi- 
ness he has to do, or pleasures he is to take there : 
he must mind the road as he goe9 along, — ^he must 
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look for a good ijm,*<*>and take care to order accom- 
modations and refreshments for himself and horse. 
But whatever steps we take in prosecution of some 
end are always ascribed thereto as to their motive, 
and we are said, in common propriety of speech, to 
act all along with intention to gain our end, though 
we have it not every moment in view. Thus, if 
a traveller come to town upon a charitable design 
to succour some family in affliction or distress by his 
counsel, his company, his labours, his interest, or 
any other seasonable assistance, his whole journey, 
and every part of it, — ^while inquiring his way,— 
while bustling through a crowd, — while baiting at 
an inn, was an act of charity performed with a be- 
nevolent intention.^ 

^^ In like manner, whatever schemes we lay out 
upon the principle of glorifying God by promot- 
ing the happiness of his creatures or any one of 
them,— whether they lead us to the care of our 
health, or our properties, — to common business, or 
recreation, we may be truly and properly said to act 
with intention to do his will, though, diuring the 
prosecution, we should be totally immersed in 
worldly concerns, and taken up with sensible ob- 
jects.'' 

n2 
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^^ When busied in my chapters,^ continues out 
author in his own playfiil but forcible style of illus- 
tration, ^' labouring to trace the mazes of Proyi- 
dence, and show that, in the severest dispensations, 
they never terminate upon evil, — ^how defective so^ 
ever the performance, the intention seems to be 
good ; — ^after toiUng awhile the ideas begin to 
darken,-— the mental organs to grow stiff, — and the 
spirits exhausted ; I then perceive the best thing I 
can do for proceeding in my work, is to lay in a 
fresh stock by some exercise or diversion, which may 
enable me to resume the microscope and telescope 
with reanimated vigour. So I sally forth from my 
cavern in quest of any little amusement that may 
offer ; — ^perhaps there is an exhibition of pictures,— 
I gaze around, like Cimon at Iphigenia, with such 
judgment as uninstructed nature can supply. I 
meet with an acquaintance, — who, being a connois- 
seur in painting, entertains me with criticisms 
founded upon the rules of art, which come in at 
one ear and go out at the other. Others tell me of 
the weather, of general warrants, of a very clever 
political pamphlet, a rhapsody of Rousseau'^s, or a 
slanderous poem, which, because I am a studious 
man, and a lover of wit, they recommend to my 
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perusal. I endeavour to join in the conversation as 
well as my penury of fashionable materials will per- 
mit, — and cut such jokes as I can to enliven it.— 
For recreation is now my business, and the sublimest 
ideas, which might draw on a labour of thought, 
would defeat my purpose. Nevertheless, while en- 
gaged in this series of trifles, am I not pursuing my 
main intention, even in the very eflbrts made for 
thrusting it out of my sight ? And if my first de- 
9^n bore any reference to the Divine glory, may not 
I be said, with propriety, still to act for the same 
end more efiectually than if I had spent the time in 
thought-straining fervours of prayer and devotion ?**' 
** Since then," adds our author, *' whatever 
zMider-purposes branch out from our principal, and 
were taken up because conducive thereto, are es- 
teemed parts of that, and every thing done with a 
view to accompUsh these, is done for the main end 
whereto they conduct, — since the ability, instru- 
ments, materials, and opportunities for performing 
the most important services we are capable of, de- 
pend much upon the condition of body and spirits, 
upon external accommodations and conveniences, 
and upon our intercourse among mankind ;^and 
since upon every trivial occasion there is a right and 
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9 wrong choice to be taken, some little present acces- 
sion or remote advance to be made towards increas- 
ing the stock of happiness in the creation, wherein 
the Divine glory is manifested : I conceive it possi- 
ble in theory, that a man may lay out his whole plan 
of conduct, his common actions and amusements as 
well as his devotions and exercises of virtue, upon 
that one foundation, the c/lo^ry of God. So that, in 
the business of his profession, in the management of 
his family, in the cares of his health, in his contracts 
and contentions, in his familiar conversations, his 
reveries and pleasures, ^ whether he eats or drinks, 
or whatsoever he does,' he may be truly said to do 
all with intention to please God, — though he has 
him not always in his thoughts, — ^provided the several 
intentions he successively pursues become such, 
upon an opinion of their being the properest mea- 
sures that could be taken for contributing towards 
that principal end.'' 

This quotation has been given merely with a view 
to that aspect of life under which it seems to con- 
tain not simply a series or aggregate of equally im- 
portant events, — ^but rather a succession of events, 
some of which are more important and final than the 
rest, — and from their relation to which the subor- 
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dinate parts of the series derive their value. But 
the truth is, that the simplest and most satisfactory 
mode of viewing this whole subject, is that which 
considers all the various events of life as parts of 
the duty assigned us by God, — ^which, therefore, we 
can discharge as services given to us by him, — and 
which, when so performed, become, — ^whatever their 
relative importance to other events may be, — testi- 
monies of our loyalty, which, may be as sincerely 
and acceptably paid by the performance of those 
duties which seem small and unimportant,— as by the 
discharge of others which only appear more moment- 
ous to us, — ^from the limited and partial view which 
alone we are capable of taking of the relative posi- 
tion and comparative value of events. To clearer in- 
tellects, — and more extensive powers of observation, 
—which could take in the whole plan of Nature and 
courses of Providence, all events would probably 
appear to possess equal importance, — ^and to be but 
parts of one simple, — and entire scheme,— only 
broken down into apparently distinct portions to suit 
our limited and progressive powers of observation 
and of action. Under this view the smallest actions 
may be the source of the most important results ; — 
and there is no part of conduct of which we are en- 
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titled to say, that it is undeserving of our care, or 
incapable of being used as a testimony of our duty 
to God. 



In the application of the principle which we have 
thus stated, the Author is anxious to avoid the 
common error of branching out his exhibition of 
duty or of a good life, — ^into a great variety of par- 
ticular rules. This he conceives to be the prevail- 
ing error in the construction of such works, — and 
especially of the greatest of all the worts that have 
been written with this design, — ^he means the volu- 
minous, — and valuable work of Reinhard on Chris- 
tian Morals. 

The great objection to the plan of such works is, 
that they break down the unity of life and eujHan, 
—and exhibit human conduct under aspects different 
from those in which it is seen amidst the living 
scenes and animating interests of real life. They 
are constructed, in fact, with a reference to techni- 
cal divisions of the powers of human nature, which 
are derived entirely from the limited theories of 
darker ages, — and presuppose abstractions that are 
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entirely arbitrary and unsuited to the simple and 
entire structure which human nature really exhibits. 

And they are as useless in their applications as they 
are erroneous in their conception or design ;-*for, 
not only are these rules insupportably tedious in 
the perusal, — ^but, to be observed, they presuppose 
a disposition in mankind to avail themselves of their 
direction ;^but it is obvious, that where this dis- 
position abeady exists, particular rules are scarcely 
necessary to be stated,— or, indeed, cannot be applied 
to the constantly-var]ring incidents and details of 
life, — and, on the other hand, when this good dispo-> 
sition is wanting, there is no chance that such rules 
will be consulted,— or be of any efficacy, if they hap* 
pen to be pressed on the notice of men. Such vast 
bodies of particular rules, — ^branched out under tech- 
nical divisions, — may, therefore, be a curious study 
to those who have a taste for such reading, — ^but 
are really of no use to the multitude of men ;^— nor, 
indeed, are they capable of a Uteral appUcation to 
the infinitely-varied events that make up the usual 
course of life. 

The Author is, therefore, of opinion, that his 
object is more likely to be attained by the exhibition 
of a general outline or picture of a good life ; — that 
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is to say, of that style of conduct which man can 
really exhibit, — and by the reahzation of which he 
is entitled to be considered as having acted up to the 
capabilities of the nature with which he is gifted, — 
and as having duly availed himself of the circum- 
stances amidst which he is placed. 

Most men, it is obvious, have no such distinct 
idea of what really constitutes a good life. They 
act, on the contrary, very much at random, — and 
proceed from day to day along the stream of events, 
without having endeavoured to state with them- 
selves what is the style of conduct to which they 
should devote themselves, that tliey may secure the 
measure of excellence which is consistent with their 
powers, — and suited to the peculiarities of their place 
in life. 

The evil goes yet farther than this ; — ^for they 
not only have not formed to themselves any idea or 
plan of conduct,— or of a good life, suited to their 
powers and place, — but most men are distracted 
by an idea, — ^that there is a kind and measure of 
good quite distinct from the tenor of conduct which 
they feel themselves bound to maintain, by the 
daQy and pressing incidents amidst which they are 
placed, — ^and on the due management of whidi 
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thebr interests, so far as this world, at least, is 
concerned, are suspended. In plain words, most 
men have an idea of an excellence which is altoge- 
ther abstract and imaginary, — and their minda are 
in a perpetual state of disquiet and contention, — ^be- 
tween what they feel that, by their place in life, they 
must do, — and their conception of some abstract, and 
ideal, and purely-spiritual excellence, which, from 
their erroneous modes of thought, they fancy it is 
their true and only interest to attain. 

The consequence of all this is, that men'^s concep- 
tion of what is good in conduct seems only to dis- 
hearten and perplex them in the conduct of real 
transactions ; — and that, in pursuit of an abstract 
and ima^ary good, they lose much of that interest 
in the things of this life, which would secure to them 
substantial worth. 

Now, to counteract this, it is the purpose of the 
Author, in this part of the Work, — ^to offer such a 
view of a well-conducted life, — as may at once pre- 
sent a distinct conception^ to the minds of his read- 
ers, of such a style of conduct as all men may attain, 
-—and may, at the same time, reconcile their pur- 
suit of earthly objects with a discharge of the duty 
v^hich they owe to 6od,^a8 subjects of his kingdom. 
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Such a picture of conduct will at once present a 
<;lear idea to the mind of the reader ; — ^it will call 
Urn to the pursuit of an excellence, which is quite 
attainable, — ^which is, in itself, of great beauty 
and interest,— and from the prosecution of which 
there will result, instead of the disheartening and 
perplexing feelings which are attached to the pur- 
suit of a merely abstract virtue, a constant suc- 
cession of cheerful and animating emotions derived 
from the consciousness of the value of the object on 
which our labours are expended^ and from the delight- 
ful satisfaction, that, in pursuit of that object, we 
have before us an advantage which can be attained,-— 
and which, amidst all the varying events of life, we 
may be actually realizing. 



With the view of exhibiting such a picture of a 
good life, the Author means to take the conduct of 
one day as his frmdamental conception, — showing 
what are the natural expressions given to the differ- 
ent parts of a day by Nature herself, — and what is 
the corresponding style of conduct, by the exhibition 
of which man should accommodate himself to the 
intimations of Nature. 
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This fundamental conception will be afterwards 
varied by rules appropriate to the changing incidents 
which give to different days a character and expres- 
sion in some d^ee distinct from that of the more 
ordinary tenor of life. 

This will be followed by some observations illus- 
trative of the character of human life in general,'^ 
and fitted, it is hoped, to suggest important rules of 
conduct to those who are anxious to act up to the 
dignity of their place in life. Some important re- 
flections will naturally occur in this part of the dis- 
course^-^respecting the peculiar character of both 
the hcippineas and the virtue which are competent to 
man, as an inhabitant of this apparently mixed de- 
partment of the Divine dominions. The difference 
between the Christian idea of a perfect man,— and 
that which was in use among the philosophers of 
ancient times, will naturally draw our attention ;-* 
and the treatise will be concluded by some remarks 
on the connexion which subsists between this outer 
court of the vast Temple of Nature, and the more 
august and enduring interests of that part of it which 
to us is but shadowed out by the objects and events 
of time. 

The Author has now only to observe, that the 
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idea of taking the conduct of a day as the funda- 
mental conception of this portion of his Work,— is 
not peculiar to him,— though he intends his illustra- 
tions to be managed on a plan of his own. The an- 
cient Pythagoreans, — and the monkish orders of the 
middle ages,— both proposed rules of conduct found- 
ed on the same primary conception ; — but to the 
productions of both of these the following observa- 
tions seem to be appUcable : — 

The precepts of Pythagoras were intended for a 
philosophic sect of a very peculiar character, — aimed 
at forming a style of conduct not entitled to the 
^appellation of natural, — and, at all events, were too 
rigid and uniform to be capable of application to the 
living and constantly-changing interests of human 
Ufe. 

The monkish rules, also, were too particular, — ^too 
monotonous, — ^that is to say, — ^too much founded on 
an idea, that all days might be conducted on one 
plan,-^they were also constructed with a view to the 
use of persons who had the disposal of their time 
almost entirely at their own choice, — ana, above all, 
they aimed almost solely at the formation of a leU- 
gious or devotional character. 

The purpose of the Author is different in aQ these 
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respects. He wishes his diiections to be not parti- 
cular but general ; — so that they may be capable of 
being varied, and adapted in their applications to 
the infinite diversity of circumstances amidst which 
life is constantly placing the various individuals of 
mankind. He wishes, in short, rather to offer a ge- 
neral idea of what a good life should be, than to give 
particular rules for all the changing incidents of life; 
— ^and, especially, he is anxious that his scheme of 
conduct may be so constructed as to admit the most 
ordinary duties of life into the character of services 
done to God. 



A GOOD LIFE. 



PESCEIPTION OF A WELL-SPENT DAY. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SEASONS OF 
THE DAY. 

It deserves to be remarked, that Nature herself 
has affixed a distinct character to the different por- 
tions of the day, which no attentive mind can alto- 
gether overlook, — ^and which seems to point out, in 
a very interesting maimer, the duties appropriate to 
these different portions. 

Thus, the characteristics of the morning are still- 
ness, — ^freshness, — ^renovated strength, — and a re- 
awakening, as it were, of the energies of Nature to 
a new course of action and of enjoyment. 

It has been finely said, that, as human life has 
been so constituted, that every human being who is 
bom into the world, is, in one sense, ^^ the first man^ 
to himself, — and looks upon Nature with the same 
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feelings, as if for him, before all others, its liying 
spectacle had been spread out, — so, also, every 
morning that chases the darkness of night is a conti- 
nued repetition of that earliest day, nrhen the beauti- 
ful order of Nature was completed, — and her *' ever- 
young powers^ began that course, which has been 
beheld by so many generations with delight, — and 
which is destined, throughout countless ages, to 
maintain her primeval character in undecaying 
vigour. 

The hours of morning are accordingly still the 
freshest, — ^and to most minds the calmest, — ^and 
sweetest of the day. If this statement be in some 
cases reversed, — and if there be minds, as we believe 
there are, which are more subject at this season 
to irritation, — and painful feelings, than at other 
times, this is merely the effect of a peculiarity of 
constitution, — ^and especially of those tendencies to 
disease which are connected with a weak or irritable 
state of the digestive functions ; — ^but even to such 
persons, if means are taken to relieve this irritation, 
as by an early application of light and wholesome 
food, — the character appropriate to the earliest hours 
of the day will still manifest itself in all its beauty, — 
and Nature will be felt at that season to offer some 
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of her loveliest and most soothing expressions to all 
human hearts. 

We shall immediately perceive what are the pecu- 
liar duties which this character of the ** early dawn" 
imposes, — ^but at present we are only employed in 
noticing the expression or character which Nature 
has attached to the different portions of the day. 



The season when the first meal is taken is im- 
portant, as being that when one of the most myste- 
rious and influential of all the living functions is 
called into exercise ; — and it is accordingly of mo- 
ment, that most persons should be aware, that on 
the propriety of their conduct at that time, — ^the 
health and comfortable enjoyment of existence, at 
least in the case of a very great majority of indivi- 
duals, depend for the remainder of the day. 

To all those, therefore, to whom health is an ob- 
ject of importance, — a due attention to the state of 
their digestive functions at this time ought to be 
recommended. 

Thus much we have judged it proper to say with 
respect to the first and earliest portions of the day. 
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The character of that portion of the day by which 
the hours of morning are succeeded, is not less dis- 
tinctly marked by Nature than that of her earliest 
and freshest season. It is a season of animation 
and of busy enterprise, — all the energies of Nature 
seem gradually to have attained to their most intense 
state, — ^the wide face of the earth is covered by the 
busy multitudes of our race, — ^the Sun himself is 
pursuing his course ^^ like a giant in the heavens,^^ 
and summoning all the secret agencies of Nature, 
even to her utmost depths, to their strongest exer- 
tions, — and wherever his beams extend, the animat- 
ed course of this world^s affairs is run. 

This then is the season in which man also is called, 
by the example of Nature herself, to labour and to 
application; — and this, accordingly, is the time 
which mankind universally has devoted to their 
most important and active concerns. 



Nature herself, however, having gained the sum- 
mit of her glory, gradually b^ins to relax in her 
exertions;— and the third season of the day has 
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accordingly been very commonly devoted to animal 
enjoyment,— -to social affections,— to domestic en- 
cte»MQie.iH;s^-*-^n(} to ift^ lAdnlgence of » taste for 
tb0 >r(i6ilef»QQ|^ <tf$i*. 

lit know thai hun«ilLi life^es^cially in: ks dvit 
wA. miMgl^'^9vi^y^^ ft)rm% ^!e6eiits some of 
tef( QKfiA l^ee^e and lovdiy aspeot(»;r-*«iHl' weshill 
baye„ oQCjE^Q^ ^oordut^y, to* pemt out mose at 
h^ge,. in t^ proseeulicm of this subject^ Ae-nifes 
i^^b* oij^ht.t^ be ob^^cyed &it ike due ^oyment 
of tbi^, porl^ont oig the day^^-^he deli^tfiiL eS&cto 
whid)v.^heni properly employed, it i» fitted to piou 
dua^-^«andt the aeeoidanciB of the gnalificatioiis 
^vkielkf it oSe}1»; with) ihe geneir^. pbtti lAixh, Natme 
presents to usy^^^^r the legidatiiini' o£ our coodcict. 



By a< eontintied' diedine, Aibugk an dmoeb im^ 
peiie^pt^lD' mi^ oi gtadalions^Natme tetiams finbt 
her noontide spleadom^ to the ciyiflin€)9f)r*-<(Qdi sober 
colouring of evening. 

Thijs season also, like the morning, is charact»- 
iaed'by stilhiessi-^i<4*y sofbbutbeautiM: fannif^j 
a disposition, to lopose^-Huid by an opening up to 
man ofl those mjBterious: depths amfdat- "vrliieh he 
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hdidiB^ his fiSLce, — and wbeie, trefm the small but 
lordy spot of eveation which » distmetfy zrrealed 
to his e3r0,^--«nd madia sufosermnt to. hier tuies, — ^he 
is pemntted to obtain a glhnpee of those transeen* 
dent glorm wfaieh beautify the Livmg Temple of 
G>od, — and t^ feel his own relation to some grand 
though impetfectly-nnderstood order, with the re- 
atitiies of which he is, in fotnie portions of his exist- 
ence, to be made acquainted. 

This, the% is evidently a seaiBon in which Nature 
heiself seems to call us to calm thought, — to a 
lirely pattidpaticm of the delights which creaticm, in 
its inimitable charms^ is continually ofPering to our 
view,— and especially to a solemn anticipation of 
those grands scenes, of whidi aH the present love* 
liness of earth is but a shadow, — and where the 
p pophetic aspirations of our wonderAil and richly- 
endowed natuie shall yet receive a constantly-pro- 
gressive realiaation. 



There are tiius four distinct seasons marked out 
by Nature herself in the progress of the day, — and 
eadi of them reminding man of some important 
duties which he has to fiilfil, or of some indulgmt 
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bounty which Nature has permitted him to taste. 
Morning is the season of freshness, — of renovated 
strength, — and of cahn preparation for the duties 
of the day. — ^Then comes the time of active labour, 
—of intense study,— or of busy intercourse amidst 
the haimts of men. — A season of animal enjoyment, 
—of social affection, — of domestic endearment, — 
and of taste for art, — ^intervenes as a kind relaxation 
from the graver and more harassing pursuits of the 
preceding period.-— And evening closes the beautiful 
succession, — amidst a gradual falling of softer sha- 
dows, — and a deeper feeling of mysterious send- 
ment8,-^till immortality itself seems to burst upon 
the human soul, from the brightening splendours 
of those countless worlds, — ^by which this darkened 
abode of mortality is encompassed. 

Morning and evening are thus both seasons of 
repose and of thought, — ^but the character of the 
two has distinct expressions. In the earliest hours, 
— ^it is thought chiefly directed to the affairs of this 
life, — and to that course of events,— by which the 
coming day is to be distinguished. In the latest, 
— ^it is thought reposing on the delightfrd prospect 
of a world beyond the present, — and called, by the 
opening glories of the ** firmament of heaven,*" — 
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never entirely to lose sight of that period when all 
temporal things shall be succeeded by a ^< new 
heaven and a new earth.''^ 

We now proceed to point out more particularly the 
duties appropriate to these diiFerent portions of the 
day. 

Morning. — Prom the general character of this 
portion of the day, as already observed, it seems 
plain that the great duty appropriate to it, — ^is pre- 
paration of the mind for the more active and press- 
ing pursuits by which the business of the day is 
to be characterized; — and in order to obtain this 
in the most effectual manner, there are several 
subordinate duties which seem indispensable. 

In the first place, the earliest duty of the day, 
after that of putting the body into a becoming state 
of cleanliness and preparation, — is the indispensable 
duty of devotion^ — ^both by devout offering up of the 
heart to God, — and by perusing " that word"^ which 
he has stamped with his own inspiration,— and given 
to man as his own voice made legible in human char- 
acters. This devout commencement of every day 
is so obvious a duty;— so distinctly recommended by 
Nature hersetf, who then seems to offer her « early 
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mcmae^ to tbe gieat Souree of all Beauty, — ^aad m 
•dmsrably fitted f<Hr fHreparing tbe mind far all the 
coming scenes of the day,— that no heart csca ques- 
tion U» obh^aliioi^ — aor indeed neglect it widiout 
sdlf-Teproachf — iumI a conscious di£B!eg8xd ^ its best 
and most salutary privileges. 

It is merely necessary, therefore, thus shortly to 
notice this duty, — and to state that th^e are few 
situaAioas so pressing, which, to a wdUUcBfiposed 
mind, ean be &lt to be an apology for the negleot 
of it;--*«ad this recommendation applies not meaely 
to die offering up of the wishes of the heart to Ood, 
— *but also to the perusal of that word, — in which 
God has j^vealed himself as speaking to man^ — and 
calling him to the performance of all his duties. 

Next to this exeidse of devotion,— «a)d <xf listen- 
ing to the Word of God, — there is another du^ 
most fitted for diis portion of the day, — and in 
beautiful harmony with that we have now recom- 
mended. It is — a quiet corUemplaUon oS ithe face 
of Nature, — and a cultivation of those sweetening 
and invigorating soitiments which audi a oontem* 
plation cannot fiul to suggest. 

One of the most beautiful of the andent Pytha- 
gorean maxims was that which inculcated on the 
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diwi^s >ctf liiat «H(diool»-H{kal; duly as ihe BUKmng 
dvwB^d) tjbey sliould ttmx tl^fib^m vpoti tike fiu» 
of hea^eo,t-^nd kaim, ^^ &<>m the r^wdftfity of it8 
moYeme9itEii**^J0i» Its 8egr€»tty,-rf.^aiid from itB cloud- 
)eiB« pml^j'^-'^lhose gnecit le^aons of m(H»l irisdain,^^ 
whiph j9Ek%liit; ^iapoise them 'to meet the eyents of life 
mtb^ ^eUh094eired,^-^«ia eempo^eAf^miA a pose spi*. 
riit ;-^-^-wd if ^m eoivndt the lives ^ the most «xoelf 
i^it and eKen^iy of maokkkA^ we 'diafl find Ahat 
this daily ^contoaaplafeioa of the face of iNat^ve ^has 
been one of diar chief fionsces of 6iijoymeirt,-M-4ai4 
tduHt fipm at ibef dliaire dexiiwd :flome (of tiie finest exer« 
cbestbedlhcf tlieir iistelleotttd and sentimental natin^e. 

Even a few moments devoited to tins daily ^stndy 
are invaluable ; — ^and the Author -can state, firom 
his oivn >eif»rieii£ie,t^-^at there are few moments of 
life which haK« been to Imn the oecudon of purer 
luqf»pinieS8,<*-^oor ito iwiiich he is disposed to look back 
wdtk a <moBe leanie^ widh to perpetuate the exyoy- 
mfsmt flf idiein. It is not m^^ly admisatioiL .of the 
beauty ^ Natuse that is .awakiened in sudi moments, 
bat almost all (the fedH^,*-4K>th moral and devo* 
tbnal^-'^that are moat ^dosely dUed with the best 
and purest state of die hvunan heaart. 

The tliif d duty o( the moftning is that of a sm* 
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ouB looking.forward to the business of the day,— « 
and the formation of a plan, in so far as circum- 
stances permit, for the prosecution of its business. 

^^ This settlement of a plan for the duties of the 
day is not merely recommended,^ says an author 
of high moral wisdom, " by a regard to prudence, 
or because the afiairs of life are likely to succeed 
best with the man who advances to them according 
to a preconceived scheme, — ^but a regard to moral 
feeling demands the same course, — for the duties 
which we have to fulfil each day must be distinctly 
conceived, and the best method of prosecuting them 
resolved on, if we would execute them as becomes 
men who are anxious to act in a dutiful and con- 
scientious manner.''^ 

The truth is, that most men view the ordinary 
business of life with by far too careless and unthink- 
ing a spirit. They advance to it almost without de- 
sign, and permit themselves to be carried unreflect- 
ingly along by the stream of events, whatever may 
be the direction it happens to take, and however mo- 
mentous may be the consequences which are involv- 
ed in its issue. But this is by no means the spirit 
in which the affairs even of this world ought to be 
met ;— it is a solemn struggle to which man is daily 
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summoned with many unforeseen events, the ullji- 
mate durection and influences of which he cannot de- 
termine ; — and no better security is given to him for 
the success of his enterprises, than that he should 
advance to them daily with a feeling that they are 
momentous,— and that all his skill and good con^ 
duct wiU be necessary for conducting them so as to 
realize their best effects. A good and wise man, 
therefore, will make it his care to meet life with a 
serious purpose ; — and it is good that all men should 
be taught, that to meet its aflairs without thought, 
or with no feeling of their solemnity, is im worthy of 
the high nature which we bear as men, and unsuit^ 
able to the important consequences that may result^ 
either from unforeseen occurrences, or from the se- 
cret influences of even the most apparently insignif 
ficant. All the events of life are connected, — and 
no maxim is more true or more worthy of carefrd 
consideration, than that the most serious events of 
our lives often have their origin in circumstances 
that, at the time of their occurrence, seemed to he 
quite casual and of little promise. . 



o2 
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Such are tlie dntioB wbleh taeem to be t^fspwpia^ 
to die mornings— 4iDd wjiidi appear, indeed,' to re- 
solt &om tibe very cbaittoCer vUdi oAture has givM 
to that lovely portlDn of Ae day. They ore sH 
soodiii^ and tiersiidag daties, — and Uieir luited 
effisct ifi to compose the miad for the moie txyiog 
events by wfaicfathe progress of the day is to bedis- 
tinguifihed,— coxsespondi]^ in this respect vith tbe 
dharacter which Nature herself has isipressed on 
this season, as a period «f repose,*— of fireshness,^- 
and of renovated v^our, — preparatory io the moare 
intense excitation which liie is about to call forth* 

We say nothing of the length pf time which diould 
be devoted to such duties, because that and all ai- 
milwr paints must be determixied by 4Jie peculiiff cir- 
cumstances in which individuals are placed. For the 
same reason we do not think that ru]^ universally 
applicable can be given respecting die freq«fii^J^- 
agitated question of the duty of early riring. But 
it seems quite dear, that whatev^ space we may be 
able to afford to such exercises, and whether our 
morning is to be of longer or shorter duration, the 
exercises we have recommended are indispensable 
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fteeardiiig Ibo lam ^^^xfrnS^^r-^^fiod (ibitt those who 
£ul idlogetli^ to iiB{m>i^ md ^e^joy the houirs of 
m^wpg jai!p gsflty/ j^Hlefiv 4)iid health be thek i^po- 
lQg]r« of W iQ^ropriql^ vrbkk wxaat h^ iieeaacUed 
wUhlbe idea irf'alife^ip^t according to th^ best 
plftii- 

Foit^lAQi^N.^^This k the pi^ of the day moi^ 
eapraiUy ^^o^ to bufiiness. Nature her^elf^ we 
bn^ abe«K}y ssiidj se^sas to point out this sj^opna- 
li0ii^;»mfi[^ it ifi thi^n that her energies are called 
f^tth in ^e Hiost.intetuse degree,-v«*and ov^ all the 
earth this accordingly is the time when the ioiport* 
ant Qoi^^HBLs of this world 4uro tr^psapted 

In:ge]i^]^9 k may be obeeryed} that the wdes of 
m<miity or of good coi^u^ n^ thes^ are usutally 
owsti^cted, have little direct ajgplication to the ac- 
tual business of life ;*^these rules aire for tbe .most 
fa^vme gmsfroU mcmma which touch not directly 
any particular poiiit of conduct, but are Tie wed as 
ai^Iipable to the whole tpnw of life. It is from this 
ai^r€U)t and^gemr^ form of these rules, however, 
tbat thfy i^e at^onee so pninteresting ^ndof so little 
«ffieiQilcya--TWd that t]i,ey assume tb^ aspect lather 
of trite Sia]finss9 whi^h indict the good moral dis- 
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position of those who delight to repeat them, than 
of rules which commend themselves to the observ- 
ance of mankind by their obvious relation to imme- 
diate and pressing transactions. A system of rules 
constructed on another principle, and directly ap- 
plicable to the actual conduct of men in the manage- 
ment of their ordinary avocations and transactions 
with eacjt oAer, i» still a desideratum in moral wis- 
dom, — ^and, if well executed, would be received with 
much zeal by the well-disposed and actively-occu- 
pied part of mankind. The following suggestions 
are but a specimen of the kind of rules which are 
here alluded to :— - 

In the first place, every man should have a di»-^ 
tinct idea, in so far as this is possible from bis cir- 
cumstances and particular vocation, of the precise 
duties required of him by his station in society, and 
by the calling which he follows. 

It is a miserable thing for a man to live from day 
to day without exactly knowing what he has to do 
during the active portion of his day ; — ^but it is not 
less true, that a great many men do pass their lives 
in this state of uncertainty and indecision. And 
this arises, in many cases, not from any want of a 
definite character in the actual vocations of such 
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persons, ot from ft&y impossibility of itscertaining 
what are the precise duties to which they ought to 
devote themselves, but siinply from want of that 
t^onsiderate looking forward to the occupations of the 
day which we have abeady recommended as one of 
the chief duties of the morning, — and from a conse- 
quent neglect of settling with themselves what the 
progress of the busy part of the day is likely to sum- 
mon them to perform. 

This, however, though the case of a great many 
men, is a fault attended with very evil consequences. 
It lessens in a great degree their own happiness,-— 
and gradually so far unhinges the mind as to unfit 
it for acting with decision amidst the pressure of 
events when they actually occur. It often gene- 
rates a miserable feeling of utter incapacity for the 
duties of life, — and in minds of sensibility or of con- 
stitutional timidity produces a nervous irritation and 
a distaste for life, which would have been prevented 
or completely counteracted by the simple precau- 
tion of bringing daily before the view of the mind 
the actual sphere of duty given to be ftdfilled. 

This failing is especially apt to beset those whose 
situation exposes them to a multitude of small du- 
ties, the exact occurrence of which cannot be antici- 
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pated ;-*^«4iiiididl auch penons, «»i]fleq^eolly, mif^ 
lo be especkllj xMurefiil to state ^th Aegmtimta^ 
liefore entenng on the dulies of tbeir lifty^ wfavt is 
ihe psoeiae muture of tlie :exertioii8 'wUck ibej me^ 
jcalled to make, and what the limito of that apli^^e 
«f ttsefiilness diey have been appointed to occw^y. 

The obs«7ance of lius ruk would: in many cases 
pxeivieMt much real imhappine86,-**«nd, in all eaaea^ 
would be attended with imporlanl; aidvaoti^. 

In die seoond place, it is iis^caitant io xm^taiky 
jdiat, in general, the 4)udne8s of Jife do^s w% ao much 
demand geeat leg^rtions, as a ca»^t4ed .and fuerse^ 
vmng discharge of a uniformi and jGomm^nty «f 0n 
eaatly^^iGooinplished, a^ies of duMea ;^'*rimA mfn^Sf 
important rules nf ccmduot residt lyiom ^ -i^W- 
aidexation. 

Thus it becomes the duty of a prud^tnkW so to 
ardor his conduct in the management of 1m $9M^ 
that he may raAer secure the steady* th^m^it.majr 
he remote production of in^Kteit benefits^ -thav 
seek to realize geeat results by a few logcHroigcfmd 
occasional exerticnis. Thefaot is, Aat thegood^toti^ 
of the wodd, as well.as.of pdvate ooncems, isruydn- 
tained :by the opetaitian of general ^oid ^ui^-^enB^ 
cuted laws ;*-*attd it is seldom that, eith^ in the 
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condmct of ProYidaice or In the fortunes of warn, 
real and lasting changes are produced suddenly and 
unaspecitedly. fivery mm^ iluscefere, wJko k»$ a 
trtt0t, cor fixed tK»Dupaition in life, should in tbis re* 
speet inotate tbe conduct of Pro^deiice, and diould 
seek cbieAy to set such jtois in operation as may be 
carried on easily and suoceasAiUy throi]^h a series 
of years,— and ultimate^ produce lasting changes 
for good, rather than aim at forang premature ad- 
Taatages by ^I^it exertions which either csitirdy 
fiiil 4of their purpose, <Mr delude with the appearance 
of tes«dt8 thai; have no permanent stability. 

For the sf»ne reason, it is important to be aware, 
that m$Kie will ultimately be realized by the man who 
is daily reapua^g small accessions of profit, than by 
hkn who, without attending to such remote advan- 
tiiges, seeks only to Attain die full ^legoyment of his 
labours by sudden and joccasional exertions. Hence 
the onallest duties should not be ne^ected, nor the 
least important advantages overlooked. 

Another result of the same general rule is, that 
perseverance and a steady discharge of the duties of 
his condition, often through long years of ezpecta- 
tion and disoouragement, ought not, however, to 
be neglected by the man who is desirous of fiiUy 
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realizing all the good which is competent to his 
place. 

Indeed, Providence seems to have intended that 
this view of the necessity of perseverance and steady 
application, ofiten through a long period of suspense, 
should be strongly pressed, by the ordinary course 
of affairs, on the minds of all who enter on the busi- 
ness of this world. In general, it is not tiU much 
preparation has been gone through, and m«iy un- 
availing attempts made, that men actually attain the 
place they are chiefly to fill in life ;»— and after such 
place has been gained, most men are made to feel) 
that the same perseverance and patient waiting is 
necessary for the discharge of their duties, as for 
gaining the station in which these duties are pre- 
scribed to them. Nature herself seems thus to an- 
nounce to men that life is a serious struggle, de- 
manding firmness and perseverance, and a vigilant 
attention to all duties ;— -and he who would execute 
the business of his place in society in an effectual 
manner ought to take his measures from these les- 
sons, — and grudge no contimiance of labour which 
the circumstances of his condition may seem to in>- 
pose on him. Such perseverance almost always is 
rewarded by the attainment of its object. 
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All this has been said on the supposition that 
Providence, both on the great scene of life and in 
the fortunes of individuals, seldom requires great ex-^ 
ertions, but rather brings to pass the most valuable 
results by the wise and steady use of quiet and sure- 
MtorMng means. But there are also, in the third 
place, tunes and combinations of circumstahces when 
a different course of conduct is required ; — and there 
is scarcely any man so securely placed, — or so in- 
volved in a definite round of duties, as not to be fire- 
quen)Jy,and, perhaps, unexpectedly called on to make 
exertions of a more extraordinary kind, — ^and to dis- 
play virtues or energies of a more adventurous and 
decisive cast. The times when such combinations of 
circumstances occur are commonly the most moment*- 
ous in the life of man. They are pregnant with results 
of vast interest to all his future proceedings ; — and 
it is, accordingly, by the power of seizing and hap- 
pily using such conjunctures, that those who have 
made the most splendid figure on the theatre of hu- 
man affairs have chiefly been distinguished, — and it 
is confessedly to these talents that they have owed 
their greatest advantages* 

Even, however, in the most ordinary transactions, 
and in the lot of the humblest individuals, such con- 
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juncttEces mre occaaoaally oeci(iixiiig;**^tnBkes vvlieii 
encEgy imd promptitiuie, — ia&d coii]c^e,^^-?iod lu^ 
msodecbefis, mal&e l^hemsdves appaoent^^^^-KKr juf 
called on &r their .asaatance; — and iilie oaiQflt fioc^ 
<;e8sM men iprill ahrays be found to be tbose 'vribo 
know best how to exert the qualitifts which sueii 
cond[)matzoiis of events idenkand. 

E^iery man, tberefore, so &gr as jbe i$ ittble, islioiilil 
hold himself in readmess for iR\»k 'Occwvrences^ and 
dbouid not oefiise the iexertion wfaidb ^ey demand; 
— «iid henoe it becomes a noet inpoxtant ffigile of 
Ufe,-^tkjufc, when such eyente do mmrt-^we sbmiid 
bepicpaied <^ ito exercise dismifiimAmi ^h promp- 
titiide,'*^o choose our measiures villi rapMHy^^^^uid 
to apply diem, ffbeaa. cbosen, ivttb «nei:gy «ad areso* 
intion.'' 

In the firaidi ^ace, the buskiass of life, t0 be 
done in the niost beeoniing manner^ joqwes a 
«em^/^ of ewcdlendes whidi ate seldom finind in 
the same indlindual,-^at the conibinfttiim of wbidi 
is essential feo liie onost ed9G^ctual dkdua^e ;of idl 
tniate. 

Thus, the business of li& ought to te 4«ie liier* 
gSg^^ — that is to aay, «mdcr Ae gx^dance 4)f en- 
ko^d and exdigfatmied prinidples,^-*but yet with • 



strict ffegaad to :^Ae <»Y2met^ i-«il6« 1)y wtioh the 
^neoe details of a^aon aa^ earned w. In ibis iie- 
i^pect, howerer, r&y gveat di&FeBises way })e t»bflenr«- 
ed among men. These ase JaidiTidaalsy whose Yieirs 
axe 01 all ^ses of the most Uberal IdoA ;-**^but they, 
at 4^ Baasie time, tone not sufficiently attentive to 
common form^ and liitts their Uherality, from wbqI; 
of tUs grand aafiguainl, often escpoaes t{iem tonmdk 
sore and humiHating trouble. Theie are other meii^ 
who are scrupulously attentive to all f(»ms,-*4ntt 
ineapable, on ataipsl; any occacoon, of lising to the 
dlevidioci of wide or hasninous view8,--'and hMoe 
their conduct becomes low and isevere,-^asid they^ 
fiul to gain the xe&fect or loi^ of dioae with whew 
they act. 

There ianoim^^aibyity, howerer, ofunitii^both 
qiiaHlaes,-^that ia* iiberaUtp of "dew with stnct 
adherence to form ;'— and this is that perfection of 
conduct, afi»r wUdi those who would do the bvtsi- 
aeas of the wmjd in its best possible ^style^ should 
co!B8tan% aim. 

7[*he greoi taracsaedons and leading statsons «if 
life, at any arate, fbould «oly he linlmsted to men 
who possess Sberality ^ principk ;*— 'but even the 
moat common sSkais and humblest stations ^rall be 
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managed in the best, — ^the most effectual, — ^and the 
most acceptable manner, by those Vho, with strict 
adherence to rule, — ^are yet guided V all things by 
luminous and liberal principles. 

It is, perhaps, one of the rarest things, to see 
these different quahties in union ;— but this union 
is the true excellence in conduct, after which men 
engaged in the business of life, — and anxious to ac- 
quit themselves in the most becoming manner, 
should aspire. 

Again ; — ^the business of life ought to be done 
firmly ; — ^that is, without permitting the resolution 
we have taken to be weakened by circumstances ; — 
but yet it should be done with all dvs regard to the 
feelings and interests of other men. 

Here, also, there is a great defect in the conduct, 
—or style of acting, of many persons. On the one 
hand, we see men who will not be led aside firom 
their purpose by any considerations, — ^but who un- 
feelingly sacrijSce the interests or happiness of other 
n^en to the promotion of their preconceived plans. 
And, on the other hand, — ^there are many individu- 
als,— -who, with the clearest conceptions of the just^ 
ness of their own principles or schemes, — are yet 
unable to persevere in them against the most capii- 
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ciouS) — or most i^anton solicitations of others. The 
true mode of managing any concern, however, con- 
sifilB in the union ofjimmms^ or a steady adherence 
to our own purposes, — ^with a tender regard to the 
interests ofaU other men^ who may be in a condition 
to be affected by our plans ; — and the actual exhi- 
bition of this combination will be found, by those 
who endeavour to exhibit it, to be one of the most 
difficult, but yet beautiM realizations, which the 
actual conduct of life demands. 

Still Sstrther ;— the business of life should be done 
vigorously ; — that is, with energy, — or with the 
whole force and combined operation of our powers ; 
— ^but yet, it should be done without passion or 
irritation ; — ^and here, also, as in the former case, 
the widest differences may be observed among 
men, — and the greatest defects in individual char- 
acters. 

Thus, there are men who only act with energy 
when under the influence of irritation, — and their 
conduct, accordingly, only leads to such conse- 
quences as passion and irritation usually induce. 
And, on the other hand, there are persons, who are 
so uniformly bland in their manner, but, at the same 
time^ ISO destitute of energy, — ^that they are fitted 
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^j to be trosted with a&m wMeh eaa/besnnaged 
if addrefis^^^^r by pemtagioiL 

The tame perfection of cenduet emimsiu^ m ike 
union of merffeiic meamires with gmMm/mi of 
mtmners^ — and hence the force of tlie maxiai so 
efte&qtioted^-^and mi univevgally felt as «fipfiealde to 
cundttct,**-^^ SuaiiUer m modo^'^fartiter in re ^ 
<^that 18,^-^^^ vigorous measureSy-^wiA a cairn or 
tmirntated mode of conducting them."^ 

In the fifth place,-^he great rule to be obserred 
widi respect to aU conduct, is that of viewing the 
fidthftd disefaai^ of the duties of the stataon as- 
signed us by onr place in Bfe, as a Mrvice pcdd to 
Godi^-^nA a mean of pvomotiDg the interests of his 
kifi^d^m in the world. 

This, as we have repeatedly endeavoured in the 
course of this Work, to urge, is- by far Ae^ best 
style of thought to which the minds of men oan be 
habituated* For it will destroy the regret winch 
well^liqKMed minds are so apt to foel, while devoting 
diemselves to the duties of their station, — as if the 
time spent in these duties was so much of tlieir 
existenee subtracted fiom the pursmt of the «aly 
endthat ia worthy of man. It will take awajr the 
desecration that seems to hang over the • 



^OSMuitft «f life) M if diey ksd nothiAg in coraanon 
wilh iike tim6 part iditeh ttioii, as * iwAsovMef: and 
ittdtai beiilgv li^ to' act. It will ffjvw & ^%A charac- 
ter to the discharge even of the humbled dBces,;*-^ 
and will make the whole of life assume the aspect of 
" a sacrifice*" offered unto God. 

Th€i% di^ itiost odiflinon dmtbs and fiselikq^ of 
Mfe iritt assoBie a hofy dbsBaeter^^aHiib man may 
eonduof httoffitstf art; all timei^ as s Living Tempie^^^ 
dodkiated to di» semce o£ his Cteator. 

ia A6 last placa, the business of li& ought to^ be 
dMe, fiot gmd^giiigfy ot as^ a band laboise^^^bii* 
cheerfully^ — ^as a token of the delight which we hanre 
in Aomg wall die part amgaed ue^-^^nd as^^ a tssti- 
iftony of tfaie^ {Measure which we feeli in expressing 
our loyalty and fidelity to God,-'*4)y the series of 
sierviees to^ which be has call^ us^^^and by the per- 
formance of which we beliere^ thoti^. we do net 
ahrayer fot^ee their results^ dtat we are best oon- 
tiibuti^ to the ^»te)'e8t& of the kingdom of God; 
1% i9 a^pteadant thing to see a man thus at afl mo^ 
TBemt^ in^ a spirit of alacrity ^-^^ready to peiftnn any 
duty Ihdt^ pttesents itiself^— ^andi happy when ^ppot- 
tradtfes are thus set before hiift,— ^ whati^f^r ex- 
pense of ]^ own ease)— *of 2^pi«>ving ta» fidelity aa 
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" a servant of God;'' — ^nor is the business of lifedtme 
in its most becoming and attractive style till this 
joyons and animated spirit is displayed in the dis- 
charge of it. 



Such are some of the most important of the rules 
which should be observed in the management of 
business, and in the conduct of affairs ; — and the 
more we think of these rules, the more shall we be 
satisfied, that it is but seldom that we observe a 
character, in which the requisitions of these rules 
are realized. 

Many men live in a constant state of tmcertainty 
and ignorance respecting the precise sphere of du- 
ties assigned them. 

Many fail to conduct their affairs either liberaUgy 
— ox firmly, — or vigorously, — or with alacrity. 

It is but seldom that we see that fine union of 
qualitiea which we have endeavoured to point out 
as essential to a perfect style of conduct ; — ^that is 
to say, the liberal-minded are sometimes negligent 
of common rules and forms; the formaUsts, on 
the other hand, are as commonly deficient in manly 
and enlightened principles ; those who are resolute 
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in the prosecution of their schemes, sometimes act 
cruelly towards those who seem to stand in their 
way, — and those who are fiill of tenderness to meU) 
are too easily led aside from the previously-formed 
convictions of their own judgment ; meii who put 
all their vigour into the execution of their purposes, 
are sometimes subject to excitement and passion, — 
and men who possess calmness and temper, — ^are not 
unfrequently destitute of that energy which is neces- 
sary for the prosecution of important purposes. 

It is. hence that so much excellence of character 
may be displayed in the manner of conducting af- 
fairs ; — and it is hence, also, that a species of mora* 
Hty, more applicable to actual transactions than 
the abstract and general principles so' often quoted^ 
and become so trite from use, — seems still, as we 
said in commencing these illustrations, to be a dcr 
sideratum in science 

How difficult is it to form a character disposed to 
look forward to the business of each day with a so- 
lemn feeling of its importance, — and with a deliber- 
ate purpose of fulfilling it in the best style, — ^pur- 
suing that business liberally^ — ^but yet with strict 
attention to all necessary forms and rules,— ^/^rmZy, 
but yet without violating the feelings or interests of 

VOL. II. p 
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atibexs^r^tigoroii^i but irith die utmost' calnmess 
andvlplacidity. of inamer,f*<-widi: an IiEbituid bdie^ 
thair, in the disdmrge o£ the most oidinarjr duties^ 
we may do; a\ service well pleasing. to> Gbd^*-— sod 
joyous in tfaeacceptanos^ of every, opportunity of 'ac- 
tive eocertion whieh.dicumst^noes may; present J 

And^ if the formatifm.of sudi a. character be in 
the highest degree difficnh, bow much time beauty^ 
and; elevatbn^ of montl principle, is not siuhr a 
character fitted to display !— -and how valuable, con^ 
sequently, would! be a system of . mondity, which 
should be a^railable for die production of such cfaan- 
acfeers ! 

It is hoped that the foregoing hints may^ attleast^ 
show tfaat'Oich a system of practical moraltty is pos- 
sible ; — and, perhaps, the leading topioa^ may be 
fiorand to have been noticed in theremarks that: have 
now been submitted to the attention of the reader. 

DiKKSB, AKD THE HOUBS THAT IMMEDIATSLT 

SUCCEED iTi — ^This, we have abready said, is. the 
season of animal indulgence,—- of Tqposefiomrtlie &- 
tigoes and agitations of business,-— of' enjoyment of 
domestic aJBfections,— -of social intercourse,— -aad of 
taste for art. 
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It is to be kept in mind, however, that the gratifi<- 
ctttions of appetite, and all the lower pleasures of an 
allied kind, degenerate from their purpose, and'fikil 
of their' objectr, — ^when they are sought on their own 
tioooem^,— -and become the objects either of foiid 
anticipation,—- or of deliberate reflection. 

It* is also to be remembered, that thbse pleasures 
wte the most genuine and lasting which are calmest^ 
— '^hich can be maintained without satiety for the 
longest 1ame,-^or which can be made our daily solace. 

1% is farth^ of importance to be remarked,— that 
ammal pleasures, when confined to the mere indul-^ 
g^nce of appetite, are not only of a very low kindi— 
but almost fail to be sources of gratification ;-^that 
diey derive, almost in every instance, itnich of their 
power of excitation from the social affections which 
tbey awaken ; — ^and that they become more genuine 
and valuable, in so far as they are more abundantly 
Boingled with those delists which flow from the 
higher and purer sources of our kindly and domestic 
charities,— or of our taste for what is fine andpleai^ 
ing in human art. 

And, lastly, it is to be remembered,— that pleasure 
should not be considered as an end valuable on its 
own account,*— but rather as a means of preparing 
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our nature for those Active and higher exertions 
which are truly constituent of its dignity and excel- 
lence. 

These principles being admitted, — ^itis impossi- 
ble not to dwell with satisfaction on the contem- 
plation of the scenes which are often presented by 
this portion of the day ; — and, perhaps, it is in the 
contemplation of such scenes that we chiefly see the 
advantages which spring to men from civilized and 
refined life. A well-supplied, but moderate and 
elegant table,-^omestic endearment, in its most 
refined and tender forms, — social intercourse with 
others, — the charms of conversation, as it happens 
to turn either on the business of the day, the 
events of the neighbourhood, the productions of 
literature, or the models of art, — ^good humour and 
gaiety throughout, — and the charms of music, and 
of all the other productions of art,— constitute alto- 
gether the materials of a picture, which may be 
found, — not merely in occasional instances, — but in 
innumerable forms, in every city, — and over aU the 
haunts of polished and civilized life, — and which 
seems better fitted, perhaps, than any thing else to 
remind us, — to what forms of elegance the social in- 
tercoiurse of men is capable oft arriving, — and how 
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much true happiness is characteristic of the human 
condition. 

In order, then, that this season of the day may 
be enjoyed in its utmost perfection, — the following 
things are requisite : — 

First, — ^that the repose and animal gratification of 
the hour should be sought, not for themselves, — ^but 
as a solace from previous fatigue, — and should be 
regarded as a preparation for the higher duties which 
life demands. 

Secondly, — that the heart and fancy should be 
called on to elevate and refine the gratifications of 
mere animal indulgence, — or that science and en- 
lightened conversation should give occupation to the 
higher powers of intellect and reasoning. 

And, lastly, — that when these pleasures are in 
their greatest abundance,--dnd in their most exqui- 
site forms, — they should be sanctified by gratitude 
to the Fountain of all happiness, — ^by submissive 
thoughts respecting the transitory nature of human 
blessings, — and by a kindly sympathy with the for-, 
tunes of those whom the bounty of Providence has 
not so highly favoured. 

In. this manner, man will still be enabled to conse- 
crate aU his enjoyijdents, — and to sustain the char- 
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ac^ of a Living Temple.,— even in tboae seaBons 
when he seems to be chiefly seeking the indidgenee 
of ihis own capacities of ei\joyment. 

^The more active business of life, iw^e formerly re- 
marked, becomes hallowed by being done as a service 
appoiaied by God for the good of his kingdom .; — 
and the hours even of social endearment,-*«of do- 
mestic love,— nd of animal gratification, become 
refined and consecrated^ — ^by being enjoyed as 
" a season of thankftdness^'' to " the €river of all 
good."" 

Evening. — ^Nature herself, as in the other sea- 
sons of the day, has given to this portion of it a char- 
acter which significantly points out the duties ap- 
propnate to it. Ths splendid light of day be^^ to 
decline ;^--a softer colouring spreads itself over the 
face of creation ; — ^beauteous tints surround the path 
«f the declining sun,— 'and heaven opens its re- 
splendent glories to the eye and heart of man. 
, T/he general duty appropriate to tihis season, like 
that of the morning, is that of a carefol com/posiag 
of the mind after the tumult and irritation of the 
day ; — ^but the morning, as we formerly remaxked, 
speaks chiefly of labours about to be executdU — 
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wJiHe evening points incnre emphaticflUy to those ftu 
toce and invisible ksues to which all human kbours 
are subservient. 

This composing of the mind may, then, be best 
dcNBC fay the fallowing duties :-^ 

Fizst, — 'Sevioua meditation on the wondecfiil ways 
of Divine Providence, and the mysterioxis course on 
wJach he Ins sent the highly-gifted race among 
whom we have .our place. 

:Secondh^9-'-^;aieM ««(f-^^ai7mmi$io»^—- or, as the 
beautiful maxim of Pythagoras espsessed it,*-^^^ a 
ciniBcient]0is xeviav of the course we have pursued, 
and die iaSings of which we have been guilty, dur» 
ing the day that is about <to close.'^^ The excellence 
of this maxim, has commended itself to men of all 
times fflnce it was first given by its ilhistrrous pro- 
pomider,— »imd it ferms an admirable ^»iuiiterpart to 
tiie other maszoa of the san^ philosopher,«^to which 
we fennedy adverted, Mid winch reconfmended pre^ 
paration for the duties and orderly arrangemei^ of 
the business of the day by calm contemplation of 
" the regularity,— the serenity, — and the purity ^ 
the morning sky.'" 

In the- third plaee, pkusing tfioughts respect- 
ii^ the betpty of Nature,-''-and enjoyment of those 
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lovely scenes, which the evening, in all countries, 
presents to the eye of man. This contemplation of 
the beautiful aspects of Nature may generally be 
best done by solitary musing ; — ^but to those who 
have been agitated or depressed by the contentions 
of the day, — a more beneficial employment of the 
evening may sometimes be gained by a quiet enjoy- 
ment of rural wandering in the company of a friend. 
But, however indulged, this studj^ of the aspects of 
Nature is one of the most healthful occupations, not 
for the body alone, but for the mind, in which we 
can be employed, — and the Author can state, from 
his own experience, that there is no occupation that 
will be recollected with more pure delight. 

A valley of much simple, — ^but picturesque beau- 
ty,— a " long-withdrawing vale," — as the poet has 
characteristically expressed it, — ^marked by hoary 
rtdns at one extremity, — and stretching towards the 
other, — ^along the course of a winding stream, — ^into 
a fine expanse of open and variegated country, char- 
acterizes his home. The landscape is bounded, at 
some distance, by a range of elegantly-formed and 
finely-verdured hiUs ; — the whole forming one of 
those interesting, — diversified, — ^and extensive pros- 
pects, — with a rich and deep-set for^pround^-^-a 
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soflter distance of wooded and inland country^ — > 
marked first by scattered country-seats,— »4uid, far- 
ther west, by moorland farm-houses, — and, lastly^ 
with the elegant but towering outline of its ^^ bound- 
ary of hills,'^ — ^which can be imaged only by those 
who have been accustomed from infancy to the pic- 
turesque forms of Scottish landscape,— or who have, 
at least, inhabited some district where Nature as- 
sumes her bolder aspects,*— and unites in her crea- 
tive but fantastic moods, the grandeur of mountain- 
scenery with the rich setting of quiet valleys, or of 
softly-expanded landscape-views. 

For years it has been the practice of the Author 
to enjoy the ever-changing beauty of this landscape, 
during a few moments of quiet contemplation, be- 
fore beginning the business of the day, — ^and, indeed, 
in some of the first moments which the morning 
permits him to enjoy. And before " the shades of 
evening fall'" on the landscape, the sa,me indulgence 
of quiet meditation on the forms and colours of Na- 
ture is repeated ; — ^no day, throughout the course of 
the year, presents the same aspect of this ever- 
lovely picture; — and whether these morning and 
evening studies be regarded as mere indulgences of 

taste, — as philosophical meditations,-— or as pious 

p2 
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oMommiiii^s nith Nataire^ llie ima^ and viaftle 
expresfioxNft of Nature?s Ood^-^r^he Author camKMt: 
belp statkig ia this pubHc manner, that there are no 
hours of his life which return to him with such a 
firesb and fondly-<^erisbed relish of e^oyment,— or 
which he is more amdous to bring befixre the notice 
of his reader8,-*-as a sample of the manner in whicfa 
eivery one of them may most proikaUy and .ddigfaU 
fully spend some portion of the hours of every ^bgr. 
There is no person who may not jSnd aome aspect of 
Nature, around his home, which may thus bring to 
him many ^^ sweet and healthM theughts^^--^--8iui 
die remembrance of whidi may be a source of satis- 
faction and of great endearment to him,— tbEongh- 
out aU the future years of his life. 



It is much to be regretted that die practices of 
refined life have obtruded so deeply on due yahable 
portion of the day, — ^by indu^oaces di«t axe aol 
suited to it; — and thai the custom of late diing 
prevents so many persons fit)m availing tbemsdires 
of a source of satia&ction and a vkeaos of impiB^ve- 
ment which would fGurmoire than compensate for any 
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planuses of a metety ammal Idnd, wbSxb its eigoy- 
ment vaght req^nre Aem to forego. 

In fact^ good men of all times hme delighted to 
consccEate tiiis*pQrtbn of the day to sudi exercises 
as we haTe been reeommendiiig; — ^and especiiaJly 
thase moralists, whose works have matde the most 
lastbig impvesffliaii on the world, hare .stroi^Iy vaeg&i 
sttdi an empLoyment of it,-«aiid have exemplified it 
hydieir own daily practice. Those who are acquaints 
ed with the " Life of Fenelon" will uecolleet what 
value he attached to this duty ; — many of t^ an- 
dent moralists ha^e ^uli^ised the beautiful maatuns 
of the Fyth'agorcam school which have a rehjmiC& 
t9 this topic ; — and the pious and exceUent Giemoii 
has recorded, — ^that ^^ the season of evraiing is espe^ 
dally. propitious to composure and toisolemn thanc^lfft, 
— 4aiecause it is that season of the day which is mask-* 
ed by the most beautiful coIours,-^wfaich shows 
mtture in the softest colouring,— 4iiid which is least 
exposed to those agitations which arise fisom the 
vain-^lory of the wmrld." 

Wi& moot men, indeed, the eFeniii^ is evBn a 
season of more perfisct stiUness and ireedom &om 
irdlat&in than the momiDg ; — and it is, hence,, the 
more to be xegretted that bad hafaitB, ccmtraoted. 
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during the agitations of the day,-^and the trench^ 
ing of one part of its duties on another should so 
generally preclude the indulgence of those pleasing 
and healthM thoughts which this <^ calm hour of 
day'' is fitted to suggest. The value of these, how- 
ever, is too inestimable to be thus fooUshly aban- 
doned, — and all those who regard the improvement 
and the true enjoyment of their nature as they 
deserve to be regarded, ought to make it their study 
to avail themselves of advantages, which, during 
the progress of life, they will find to be invaluable. 

In the fourth place, — ^we have remarked that 
what chiefly characterizes the evening, ' and especi- 
ally distinguishes its aspect from that of the morn- 
ing, is the tendency which it has to lift the mind to 
thottghts of immortalitj/^'-^T to the anticipation of 
those wonderM changes which the kingdom of God, 
—of which we have been permitted to see a small 
but lovely portion, — ^has yet to undergo, both in its 
manifestations on the face of this earth, — and amidst 
those greater scenes with which this earth is in in- 
timate, though invisible connexion. Indeed, it is 
pleasing to think how regularly Nature suggests 
these thoughts, by the appearances which charac- 
terize the " dose of a day ;'' — and how much, con- 
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sequendy, it seems to have been her purpose to 
keep man at all times in mind of the wonderful 
things which sure yet to follow his apparently unim-* 
portant and short-lived exertioni^. 

Such thoughts are the sublimest, — the most 
pleasing,-— and the most useful of all others, — ^and 
their indulgence is one of the most important duties 
appropriated to this season of the day. 

In the last place, — the day ought to be concluded, 
as it was begun,— by an act of piety , — that is to 
say, by devout perusal of the Word of God, — ^and 
by humble prayer for his protection and blessing. 
Such exercises are not only the highest duties but 
the noblest privileges of man,-— and no day can be 
considered as suitably spent that has not been con-, 
aecrated by such exercises. 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS RESPECTING THE CON- 
DUCT OF AN ORDINARY DAY. 

The foregoing outline of the method of employing 
the different seasons of the day has probably had a 
reference chiefly to those who are engaged in the 
details of business, and who have a definite round 
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of duties to fiii£l,! — ondirfaich they can arrange at 
tbeir oim choice. It must be romadi:ed, Jiowever, 
that .the Audior has not aimed at giving rodeB ap* 
plicable to all the homrs o£ the day^ after tfae aqab- 
ner either -of the ancient Pydiagoreans, or ^ the 
ascetie Authors of the scholastic times^— because he 
writes neJther-^for the use of a philosopliie sect, nor 
for those who aim simjdy at the cidtivation Jof devo- 
tional 0r religious habits. He has merely gi^en an 
imtUne irhieh may be filled up aeeondixig to the cir- 
cums^tances of dkSarent persons, — and in 1^ view 
the Miowiag observalions must be kept in mind : 

In the £rst place, mankind consdst not sisqily of 
diose devoted to business, — and havmg a cMnite 
round of occupations to perform ;—n€Nr are thooc 
even who are thus busily employed aM oeeupiad m 
a similar way. 

Some men have not business but study as their 
occupation ; some have the management of public 
concerns, — ^and others have the care chiefly of pri- 
vate and domestic interests; — ^with a great multi- 
tude, bo£ly labour is the duty imposed on them ; — 
and in almost eveay society there are persons who 
h»ve the disposal of their time entirely at their -oim 
cboice,--««nd who are at Iiberly to^nd out £>r them- 
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selves, &em day to day, in what maoner their hours 
shall he q^nt. 

The same preome rouiims CAnasxt, therefiore, be 
pcesciibed to each of these ^-^^•but yet all af them 
may avail themselyes of the foregoing metline^ 
which is su^ested by Nature hoself^ — and cn^it 
to adopt it with such accommodaticms as their pe- 
culiar drcumstaaces tender necessary er expedient. 

In the second place, no routine ought to be con- 
sidered 90jimd and wusban^ahle as to prevent us 
ftnn embracing any call to active and impcnrtant 
duty whidi the changing events of life may present 
to US. Sudi calls wiH occasioiially be madetoevery 
man, even to those whose day is most at their own 
disposal;— Hmd it is weakness, and an evil habit, to 
be so wcsdded to our forms, as to refuse to exert 
oiapsselves cheerfiilly and vigorously when any serious 
and pressiBg call is made on our activity, lliis is 
a rule i^ainst which methodieal men are apt to of- 
fiend, and which is therefore the more necessary to 
be pressed on dteir attention. 

In the third place, a vonety of occupatbns,-^ 
active exertion and study,-*— labour and rekxation, — 
ought to &xm part of the routme of every day. 

Those who are intiait upon die busiviess of life 
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are apt sometiines entirely to neglect the cultivation 
of their minds by reading or study ;— and, on the 
other hand, those who are devoted to study some- 
times neglect wholesome exerdscy or contract an 
unwillingness to active exertion. But a man who 
would spend his day in the best manner, ought to 
elevate and purify his mind by mixing business 
with study ; — ^and the meditative ought to setde it 
as a rule with themselves to devote some portion of 
their day to needful and salutary recreation. 

Nor «hould such recreation be considered as lost 
time, or unworthy of being viewed as a service due 
to God. On the contrary, such relaxation being 
needful for the proper discharge of more serious du- 
ties, ought to be viewed as sanctified by the good 
end for which it is designed, and cheerfuUy indul- 
ged in from this conviction. Even in the enjoyment 
of innocent amusement, man may still preserve him- 
0elf a ^^ Living Temple,^^ and hav6 his whole day 
consecrated to the will of God. It is a miserable 
and bad habit of thought which precludes any per- 
son from the indulgence of this source of satisfaction 
even during his hours of amusement. 

In .the fourth place, the great purpose of this 
treatise is to show that man may at all times so ar- 
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range his conduct as to maintain that character of a 
" Laying Temple^' to which we have now alluded, — 
and also to evince that there is a style of acting 
which every man may point out to himself, quite suf- 
ficient to satisfy him that he is making the most of 
the circumstances in which he . is placed^ — and 
consequently to relieve his mind from the depressing 
anxiety which is so often felt from the apprehension, 
that we are called to the pursuit of a good which is 
abstract and imaginary, and with which the ordi- 
nary occupations and amusements of life are so far 
from being in harmony, that they are altogether in • 
opposition to its character, and interruptions to its 
prosecution. ; 

It is obviously of great moment that men should 
be able to state with themselves that mode of act- 
ing, or that distribution even of the particular por- 
tions of their day, by the observance of which they 
know that they are employing themselves so as to 
realize the injunction of living a." good life ;'*'-r-and 
that they should thus be freed from the painful 
anxiety,— so common with sensitive and well-dis- 
posed minds, — of being in pursuit of a good of which 
they have no distinct conception, — ^and from the 
attainment of which they are precluded by even the 
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necessary cares and innocent reliyuitiens {rf'iKrdfaiary 
life. Perhaps no habit of thought is more to be 
desired than that which should subvert this Tague 
fedii^9 end substitute in its place the conception of 
a style of acting conformalle to the cirotimstanees 
in wMchmen are plaiced, and which they are in£- 
yiduaHy in a capacity to realize. 



It is commonly said, however, that it is not pos- 
sible for us to look back upon any portion of time, 
—not-even upon the events of anyione day,— ^witfaoot 
many painfol feelings »firom a sense of out impeirfec- 
tions, or without a general dissatisfaction widi the 
course we have followed. 

This, however, it may be observed, would be the 
case, even after the bestspent day that it is possible 
to conceive a human being to go through. It is a 
feeling which results firom die very nature of man, 
and&om the place which he occupies in the king- 
dom of God ; — ^and it merely implies that happmeas, 
that is, unmingled happiness, is not the lot of 
even while performing or recollecting the best i 
of duties he is capable of fulfilUng. The finrt, bow- 
ever, -is commonly so stated as to confound die ae* 
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cessarily imperfect nature of man, and of all his 
enjoyments,— even his most virtuous enjoyments, 
— ^with the recollection of positive and volitntary 
guilt. — ^Even one day spent in a course of well- 
doing, is invaluable to the feelings of him who has 
passed thiou^ it ,-^ut it must be oremembeied, that, 
in the order of njiture, important results are only gain- 
ed, not by single acts, but by habits of auction ; — 
and a course of conduct regulated on the principles 
we have been endeavoiuring to enforce, would not 
fiulto brmg the purest peace into the bosom of himi 
wbo had been so fortunate in his l]fe,^and to xe<^ 
ward him with many blessings which would " crown'' 
his days with ^< ^ry and honour.'' 
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IN WHAT MANNER DAYS OE OCCASIONS OF EE- 
JOICING SHOULD BE SPENT. 



In the preceding section we have given the descrip- 
tion of a day supposed to be undistinguished by the 
Occurrence of any unusual events, — ^a day such as 
forms the ordinary course of life, — and by the rules 
of which accordingly the general tenor of life may 
be regulated. 

' But there are times when this ordinary routine is 
varied to every man by the occurrence of more re- 
markable events ; — and, in the first place, th»e are 
times when men are disposed to rejoice with their 
friends,— or to express their thankfrdness for the good 
that has befallen them, or for the continued repose 
which they have enjoyed, — times when the heart is 
opened by a desire to make others partake of the 

. bounty we have experienced, — and when, in this 
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communication of our joy, we seek for ourselves 
that addition to our happiness which arises either 
from a public expression of it, or from participating 
it with others. 

There are few men so poor as not occasionally to 
be able,— or so wedded to their selfish gratifications 
as not sometimes to feel the desire, — to make a feast 
for their friends, or to give some other token of 
their liberality and satisfaction. 

There are few men, however, who are able to con- 
duct themselves on such occasions with that degree 
of propriety which is desirable, or which is best 
fitted for giving eflect to their liberality ; — and it 
thus not unfrequently happens, that in those sea- 
sons of rejoicing are laid the seeds of many bitter 
fruits of repentance and of humiliation. 

There are no seasons, at the same time, the due 
management of which is more graceftd, , or beheld 
with purer satisfaction by those who witness such 
management. 

And there are none, by the becoming regulation 
of which a better proof is afibrded of that true and 
well-ordered goodness, which has its seat in the 
deepest feelings, and in the most firmly-rooted 
habits of the human heart. 
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It is hence importaait that every man 'w]u>;woald 
coxier Ins life aright should be pr^swed for^ the oc- 
durenoe of such seasons^-^-and should have roles of 
conduct applicable to them, — from the obserranoe 
of whidi no temptations €fl the moment may induce 
him to swerve. The general maxims, then, relatiiig 
to such seasons are the following : — 

In the.first place,-— it is good and graoeftd in our 
seasons of mirth,— or of festivity^— to enter widi 
unaffected and heartfelt gladnes€^ intt> the joy of the 
thne. When we have been blessed with proqieriQr, 
— or are, from any other cause, diqiosed to mdte a 
public acknowledgment of our joyfulness, no^di^ 
can be more absurd than to give to our conduct, in 
any of its expressions, an aspect of gloominess or of 
a want of due participation in the scene before us; 
— and, on the other hand, all men feel that diere is 
great beauty and propriety in the condiKit of faun 
who conducts himself, on all such occasions, with 
that unaffected gaiety and innocent ^adness of 
heart, which accord with the occasion on which these 
fectings are manifested. 

Indeed, so much is diis the case, that whim it 
happens, as, amidst the uncertainty of human events, 
it sometunes does happen, th^t a secret and unex- 
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psoted' inirfortune has ocdured- to > hm wlio had de^ 
voted the seaaoa to joy, — ^it is admitted to be a 
zde of just ccmduct, that his private feeliJig?^ unleBs 
when these are of a peculiadyi tender Idnd^ ^uld 
^ve pkce to the destination tof. the time ;r-aDd he 
who so conducts himself as to hide his agony ,r— and 
to enter with fixU participation into the joy^.of his 
j&iends, is universally considered' as having, acted 
with a dignity mid grace of the most eatimaiUe 
kind,-— even whmi misfortunes of the most serious 
nature were known to himself to berimpending over 
hierliOt. 

But, in the second place,-— while our jo3rfolne8S 
must be thus genuine, and suited to the time, it 
naust on; no -occasion be inconsistent'with the respect 
which we owe to ourselves^— or assume the charac- 
ter of extravagant and immoderate mirth. 

It is not merdy joy whidi men sometimes feel on 
audx occasons; — for joy^. when genuine and unac^ 
companied with other feelings, seMdm^ leads to any 
extravagancies of conduct, — ^but it is undue excite*- 
ment, arising from: vanity, — from sympathy ^f-^and 
from that recklessness of consequences which some^ 
times seizes the human heart when acting in the 
sight and under the influ^ice of others;-— and it is 
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hence that seasons of mirth so often degenerate into 
excesses which give no real satisfaction on the review 
of them, — ^but rather overwhelm with poignant hu- 
miliation those who are able to exercise their better 
feelings after the time of unrestrained mirth has 



Now, in order to avoid this, — and it is perhaps 
the rule of all others that is most important to be in- 
culcated on this subject, — every man should endea- 
vour to keep his mirth in moderation, — and, indeed, 
to give a just and well-regulated tone to all his feel- 
ings, when he is thus giving the reins to his thanl- 
ftdness and joy. This moderation will not in the 
least detract from the true happiness of the time, — 
but, on the contrary, will promote it, — and be the 
best expression of its genuine character. 

For the same reason, — all intemperance should 
be guarded against by rules, with the observance of 
which no temptation should be considered as autho- 
rising us to dispense. It is one of the best habits 
of the present times that it is favourable to the ob- 
servance of this rule ; — and there is, therefore, in 
the present state of society, not only moral guilt, — 
but bad taste in him who violates it. 

It follows, from the same general rule, that we 
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should avoid, during our seasons of gaiety, all such 
expressions,— or symptoms of conduct, as betray the 
operation of ill-regulated feeling ; — and that it should . 
be considered as unsuitable to the due order of the 
season when we permit ourselves to lose that manly 
and well-adjusted moderation of language and of 
action, which, on occasions of less excitement, is 
considered indispensable to propriety of conduct. 

In the third place,— our joyfulness in such sea- 
sons should be sanctified by a feeling of thankful- 
ness for the good we have received, — and by a sense 
of our own unworthiness of our peculiar blessings. 
These feelings will dispose us to make public ac- 
knowledgment . of our piety, — ^by those most be- 
coming expressions of it, — ^with which the participa- 
tion of the bounty of Providence is in all countries 
accompanied,— and will thus give to our joyfulness 
A far higher character than, without such feelings, it 
oould have attained, — by making it a sacrifice of 
gratitude to the Giver of all good, — and a becom- 
ii3g testimony of the sense we entertain of his pro- 
vidential kindness. 

In the fourth place,— our joyfulness should be 
^^aracterized by a sense of the passing nature of 
3II earthly blessings. This feeling of the insecurity 
^OL. II. a 
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of oui^ joys will be no incompatible accompaniment of 
the purest and most heartfelt thankfiihiess ; — n<Nr is 
there any thing in it that is unsuitable to that unaf- 
fected expression of gaiety which we have afaresdy 
recommended as appropriate to such occasions. On 
the contrary^ it is most suitable to the entire cb- 
cumstances of out condition at all times,^ — as be- 
ings,-^who have not at any moment an entirely un- 
mixed cup presented to us, — and who know not by 
what unforeseen events our brightest hours of joy* 
fiilness may be clouded ;-— and it is, accordinj^y, 
r^narkable, that the 4song8 of joy and of festive 
gladness that have made the devest impression on 
the human heart,— -and are preserved amidst its 
most imperishable treasures for all generation8,---ttie 
uniformly those in which there is this becoming 
mixture of joy for the good we have experienced, 
and of submissdon to the possible decree which may 
soon doom our blessings to depart from us. 

In the last place,-— our joyfiilness should be ac- 
companied by a heartfelt partidpatian ui the sufifo- 
ings,— or less-favoured circumstances of those whs 
have not been equally distinguished by the bounty 
of Providence ; — and he who sits down to his wdl* 
covered table, and amidst his r^oicing fiielldl^— 
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with the flieci:^ consdousoiefis that he has endeaTour- 
ed to m^ke others, who feel the haid pressure of 
affliction, less subject to sorrow,-^wiU find, that the 
aweetest by far of all the ingredients of his cup, is 
ihe satisfaction which this consciousness of an active 
Sdlow-feeling with human suffering has infused. 



Such are the rules or maxims relating to die 
doe regulation of days or seasons of festivity,-»and 
widi respect to tiiese rules the following general re- 
nsaxiEs are a^licable :-*• 

First, They are so far from being abridgements 
of our joyfulness,—- that they are only fitted to 
preserve it in its true character,««>-and to render it 
more satisfactory, both at the time of its occur- 
rence, and at every fiiture hour in which it re- 
turns to remembrance. It is melancholy to think 
how seldom seasons of festivity are remembered 
with heartfelt satisfaction ; — and it is equally true, 
that there is a pleasure of the purest kind attached 
to the recollection of those which have been kept in 
a proper spirit. 

In the second place, the moderate, and thankfiil, 
and beneficent use of seasons of mirth, is oiur best 
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security for a blessing from Providence, guarantee- 
ing to us the continuance of them ;— H)r, if other days 
and darkei^ seasons should be awaiting us, — it will 
be a source of true satisfaction, to think that dining 
our better hours we have not called down such 
reverses as a punishment for our sins, — ^by havii^ 
abused our blessings when they were in our power. 
And, lastly, it is by the observance of these rules, 
that, even in his seasons of gaiety, and when all 
solemn thoughts might seem to be farthest from his 
mind, — man may still conduct himself as ^' a Tem- 
ple"^ dedicated to the service of his Creator ; — and may 
make his times of rejoicing, as well as the other por- 
tions of his life, ^^ a sacrifice and an oSmng^ which 
Ood will delight to accept. Man thus continues to 
be a " Living Temple." 
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IN WHAT MANNER DAYS OF AFFLICTION SHOULD 
BE SPENT. 



Such seasons are as much a part of the lot of man, — 
and as much require to be provided for as those which 
are characterized by gaiety or mirth ; — for the former 
as well as the latter fall occasionally to the lot of 
every man, — and together they make up that won- 
derfiil discipline by which a wisdom far finer than 
our own is training us for purposes, the precise 
nature of which we are not at present able to 
fathom. 

" In the day of prosperity,^ says the wise King, 
" be joyful,— but in the day of adversity consider." 
As there is then a joy which is natural and becoming 
in prosperity, — and which is even *^ well pleasing in 
the sight of God," — so is there a quiet and solemn 
pondering on the dispensations of Providence, — 
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and a resolute but humble searching out of our 
own follies and sms, which are adapted to those 
seasons when a dark doud seems to hang over o\a 
dwellings, — and to sadden all our paths. 

In the first place,— even the ewternaJ, expression 
of conduct ought to correspond with the depth and 
solemnity of the feelings by which the heart, in 
such seasons, is agitated; — ^and as there is nothing 
more revolting than the behaviour of those who act, 
amidst afflicting circumstances, as if they had no per- 
ception of the evils that have overtaken them, — so 
the universal feelings of mankind have determined, 
that there is a propriety and beauty in the conduct 
of him,-^who humbles himself, even in his outward 
conduct, under the hand of Providence,— and who 
is tenderly alive to those chastenings which come 
from a Being to whom it is the highest honour, even 
of the proud, to submit. 

But, in the second place,— it is only on occasions 
of very great affliction, and during the first paroxysms 
of sorrow,- that even the maxims of the world per- 
mit us to become inattentive to the ordinary du- 
ties and cares of our condition. So far, indeed, is 
such neglect from being applauded, that it is con- 
sidered as a mark of a well-ordered mind to be aUe, 
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even vnder the pare^eure of severe afflictiQii, to dis* 
chiurge it8 relative and social duties witb punctua- 
lity ; — and it is pleasing^ in this manner, to find the 
importance of these duties recognised, and, indeed, 
their paramount obligation acknowledged, when the 
genuine feelings of the heart axe called to deter- 
mine respecting their comparative value,— *notwithr 
standing the inferior rank to which they are some*- 
times lowered, by mistaken notions of what really 
constitutes the chief business of life. This de- 
cision of the unsophisticated feelings of the human 
heart is quite in accordance, as the reader will 
readily perceive, with the pervading strain of this 
Work. 

But, in the third place, while the active and so^ 
dal duties are thus recognized, it is incumbent on 
those who are pressed by the hand of Providence to 
enter into commtmion with their own spirits^ and 
reverentiaUy to place themselves in an attitude of 
obedience to whatever the suggestions of Providence 
may point out as their duty. The season of afflic- 
tion ought thus to be regarded as one in which God 
speaks more solemnly, by the dispensations of his 
Providence, than at other times ;— «nd man ought, 
in such seasons, to feel himself called to listen with 
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more than ordinary attention and humility to tke 
voice which the wonderftd ways of God seem to 
send forth. 

So much for the consideration^ or solemn search- 
ing out of. our ways, which is enjoined by the Wise 
King, as suitable to seasons of peculiar trouble;— 
and, with respect to the ma/nner in which the afflic- 
tion itself, while it endures, should be borne, the 
following remarks may suffice : — 

In the first place, it ought to be home firmly ; — 
that is to say, — ^with all the energy which the suf- 
ferer can put forth,— r^nd, espedally, with fi belief 
that Gk>d will proportion our means of endurance to 
the severity of the trial to which he has seen fit to 
call us. 

Secondly, — ^it ought to be borne with patience ;— 
that is to say, — ^with a persuasion, that though it may 
continue longer than we had expected, or may have 
judged expedient, yet there is a time known only to 
God, which is the best for enabling it to effect the 
purpose which he has in view, — and that it is Ac 
duty of man to wait patiently till the " good time 
of the Lord shall come.**" 

In the third place, it should be borne under a firm 
belief, — ^that no affliction is sent without some good 
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pu/rpose for which it is adapted, — and that^ though 
we may not be able, in all cases, to foresee the issue, 
— ^yet a fine bxlA perfect wisdom runs throughout 
all seasons of suffering, as well as through those 
which, to our view, bear the most apparent marks 
of benevolence and loying-kindness. 

So much with respect to the spirit in which afflic- 
tions should be borne. It is, lastly, our duty to co- 
operate with Providence in promoting the purpose 
for which sufferings are sent; — and this we may 
do,-^by viewing them as intimations of the frailties 
and follies that have marked our lives, — ^and for the 
correction of which they were intended ;— especially, 
for lessening any imdue attachment to mere tempo- 
ral things, — and for awakening in us the true and 
noble ambition of submitting ourselves implicitly to 
that course of discipline which God may see fit to 
send us, in the dispensations of his providence. 
Afflictions, when thus improved, naturally lead to 
the anticipation and hope of some more stable and 
perfect scene, where every thing, in our nature, 
which at present is but an expanding germ, shall 
ripen and ^^ bear fruit in life everlasting.^^ 
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Such is the manner m which affliction, or days 
of calamity, ought to be met ; — and, in conclu- 
sion, it may be remarked, that the sorrow which is 
so borne loses by far the bitterest of its ingredients, 
—and, indeed, not unfrequently b^ets in the mind 
that " joy of grief,'' which is the style of feeling most 
suitable to the nature and condition of man, sboA 
with the indulgence of which all his best fedings 
are connected. 

The a£9iction which is so borne is also the most 
likely to pass away ; — ^ least, he who fails to make 
use of his sorrows for the purpose int^ided by Fn>- 
vidence, has no reason to expect that the weight of 
his affliction shall be diminished till he has done hu 
part in giving them their appointed e£Scacy, — awhile 
" a morning of great beauty and calmness" often 
succeeds to the dark hours of those who have en- 
deavoured to be ^ fellow-workers with God'' for thdr 
own good. 

And, lastly, it is by thus bearing his sorrows, that 
man continues, even amidst their heaviest pressure, 
to maintain the noble character of a ^^ Living Tern- 
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ple,^-— or to make even his huiniliatioiis and his 
griefs " sacrifices of obedience^^ which are well 
pleasing in the dght of Qod. 
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IN WHAT MANNER DAYS OB SEASONS OFFERING 
OPPORTUNITIES OF EXTRAOBDINAKY EXEBTIOK 
SHOULD BE EMPLOYED. 



The oidinary tenor of our days is not only varied 
by occasional seasons of joyftilness,^— -and by the 
occurrence of calamities which call for serious reflec- 
tion ; — ^there are also times in the life of every per- 
son, when a call seems to be made for more than 
common activity and resolution ; — times when cir- 
cumstances thicken around us, — ^and when we seem 
to be invited by the voice of Providence, speaking 
in the events of life, to abandon our ordinary and 
more indolent course, and to " gird ourselves'" for 
duties that demand the exercise of all our vigour, 
or that can only be fulfilled by a temporary break- 
ing in upon our usual habits of conduct. 

When such seasons occur, the timid are apt to 
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shrink from the exertion which they require^ from 
an apprehension that they may involve themselves 
in labours of dangerous tendency to their usual 
enjoyments. 

The indolent, also, shun such calls to activity, 
as unsuited to those indiilgences which they delight 
to secure, — and permit the time of exertion to pass, 
because they camiot summon up the resolution ^^ch 
is necessary to break their usual love of repose. 

And men of mistaken views of piety not unfre- 
quendy overlook such caUs, from a persuasion or in- 
distinct belief, that their best cojirse is to leave the 
issue of events entirely to the direction of Provi- 
dence, — and to trust, that, notwithstanding their in- 
dolence, good will be made to come to them from all 
occurrences ; — or, at any rate, that if evil is deter- 
mined against them, their own labours are not suffi- 
cient to avert the mischief. 

And, generally, there is a most erroneous impres- 
sion in the minds of men, — that it is better to ad- 
here to their usual inactive but settled habits, or to 
express their reliance on Providence by prayers and 
prostrations, than to interfere with such habits and 
such exercises, by rousing themselves to more than 
common activity. 
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In all of these ways, men mistake the true path 
which Providence pointi? out to them, and a^ upon 
views of duty which are essentially defective and 
iUusory. 

For the true and safe rule of conduct, amidst all 
such occurrences, is that which directs us to bold our*- 
selves in readiness for every active duty which may 
be presented to us by the events of life ; — and to con- 
sider ourselves as olE^ring, by such exertion, abetter 
testimony of our loyalty to Providence than we could 
present by any indolent expresidons of submissioii 
or confidence, which it is in our power to exhibit 

And, in order to perceive die force of this obser- 
vation, it ought to be kept in mind,— -that the occa*- 
sions of peculiar activity to which we are now allud- 
ing commonly involve iseties that are to affect the 
subsequent coiurse of our lives during many days or 
years. 

It may abo be noticed, that those who have 
exercised the most wonderful command over the is- 
sues of events, have, in almost all instances, .been 
men who knew how to avail themselves of such un- 
usual combinations of circumstances. 

Nor ought it to be forgotten, that Providence de- 
mands our co^erationj in order to rffect for us the 
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good at which the arrangemoits of his mBdom seem 
to aim ;— or, in the more usual mode of expressing 
the same truth, that ^^ Providence assists those who 
are best disposed to avail themselves, under his di* 
rection, of thdr own strength.^ 

It is also part of the ways of God with man, 
that, in the ordinary course of things, many unsuc- 
cessful attempts are commonly made by those who 
are aiming at important results, before they are able 
to hit on the measures that are ultimately to fix 
them in their wished-for blessings ; — and that it is 
not, usually, till we have shown a becoming dispo- 
alion to exert all our own wisdom and means, that 
Providence reveals his own purposes by ways,— 
which sometimes seemed not the most likely to us 
to have been success^, — and at times to whidi we 
were least disposed to look for the fiilfilment of our 
wishes. 

Still, the rule of conduct is plain, and wdl esta- 
blished by all observation and experience of life,— 
that our previous exertions are indispensable to die 
good issue which Divine Providence intends to bring 
forth. 

In availing ourselves, however, of our own active 

exertions for the successAil management of impor* 

6 
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tant combinations of circumstances, the three fol- 
lowing conditions are implied: — First,— that we 
must aim at such things as are suitable to our 
powersj'^axiid in accordance with our condition. 
Secondly, — ^that we must pursue these things by 
proper measures, — ^that is to say, — ^by such mea- 
sures as are recommended by prudence cmd pro- 
priety; — and, thirdly, — ^that we must be indefa- 
tigable and prompt in the employment of these 
measures. 

There is even a grace and beauty in a magnanimous 
attempt to realize objects of imusual importance, 
though our labour should be ineffectual, provided it 
be not apparent that we have far overrated our 
powers, — or pursued our purpose by iU-chosen means. 

We repeat, then, that when a call to more than or- 
dinary exertion is made to us by the events of life,— 
and such calls are occasionally occurring to all men, 
—-the rule of conduct is, that we should be prompt 
and vigorous in using the activity which such occur- 
rences demand, — and should have it impressed on 
our minds, as a principle of the utmost importance, 
that we ought not to consider either a regard to our 
more usual habits of action,— or a love of indo- 
lence^ and dislike of agitating circumstances,— or 
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a mere passive trust in the guidance of Providence, 
•—or our preference of abstracted devotion^ — as in 
the slightest degree justifying us for neglecting the 
opportunity which has been presented to us of show- 
ing our loyalty by a more effectual and approved 
method. 

In truth, such calls to active duty,-— should be 
considered as a summons from the Sovereign Dis- 
poser to put ourselves in ^^ an attitude^ for filling 
those more trying posts by which the interests of his 
kingdom are to be promoted more effectually and 
extensively ; — he, therefore, who refuses to listen to 
such calls is preferring his own ease or low notions 
of duty, — to the noble, though hard service to which 
his Master is calling him, — ^and for the honours of 
which he gives him an opportunity of contending ; — 
while the man, on the contrary, who instantly throws 
aside all his own preconceived ideas and habits, and 
cheerfully advances to the post assigned him, is act- 
ing in the true spirit of a good subject of the king- 
dom of God, — and is promoting the interests of that 
kingdom in the most efficient and honourable man- 
ner. 

By such activity, therefore, man still supports 
the character of a ^^ Living Temple," or of a faithful 
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subject of the kingdom of God, even though his 
fiiliihnent of such duties should interfere with those 
more ordinary professions of veneration by which he 
delights to express his obedience or love* — ^^ Nor,** 
to use the admirable illustration of a most instruc- 
tive writer, " would it be more absurd for a soldier 
to desert his post that he may lie lurking about his 
General'^s tent, lest he should lose his reverence by 
losing sight of him, than for us to neglect our ac- 
tive duties that we may attend more closely to those 
of devotion.*" 

The truth is, that the most common soldier or 
sailor, engaged as they are in the management of 
concerns, where the value of active exertions are 
strongly made apparent by the dangers which result 
from the neglect of them, — and by the importance 
often of small instances of activity to the welfare of 
the whole arrangement, has, in what relates to their 
own profession at least, commonly far better ideas of 
what constitutes the true duty of man, than those 
entertained by persons, who, being involved in the 
great and variously-mixed business of the world, have 
frequently a less distinct view of the value of their 
individual exertions ;— -jt is accordingly often most 
pleasant and animating to observe the alacrity with 
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which the first-mentioiied persons generally proceed 
to the discharge of their duties, and the clear percep- 
tion which they have of their importance ; — and their 
example may, in this respect, be contemplated with 
great advantage by many who despise their scene 
of labour, or who fancy that their own situation and 
means of observation have given them fiur wider 
and juster ideas of human duty. 
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HOW SEASONS DEVOTED TO RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
SHOULD BE KEPT,— AND AS PBELIMINAB7 TO 
THIS, IN WHAT SENSE IT IS TRUE THAT RELI- 
GION SHOULD BE MINGLED WITH ALL OUR CON- 
DUCT. 



No opinion is more commonly expressed by religi- 
ous men, or inculcated by the public expounders of 
Christianity, than that religion should be connected 
with every part of our conduct, — should govern all 
our sentiments, — and be the principle of all our 
actions. 

At the same time most men will feel that they 
have no very dear idea of the manner in which this 
union may be effected ; — ^because religion and the or- 
dinary affiurs of life seem to be two things so unlike 
each other, and indeed so different in their nature, 
that though we may place them together, we can- 
not, it is supposed, ever make them to amalgamate. 
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And, in fact, the attempt to join them is common- 
ly productive of a style of conduct which is in the 
highest degree fantastic and unnatural, — and fitted 
•to revolt the minds of judicious persons against the 
very supposition of the possibility or propriety of 
such a mixture. This incongruity may be strik- 
ingly seen in the case of those persons who mingle 
the solemn duty of '^ singing praises to God^^ with 
their ordinary actions, — and more generally in the 
behaviour of a vast multitude of persons who are 
perpetually mingling the dogmas, or vague expres- 
sions of sentiment which belong to religion, with 
the discharge of their commonest duties, and with 
all the daily occurrences of life. 

Now, in order to clear up this apparent incongru- 
ity, we must keep in mind, that the word religion, 
like almost all the other words in daily use, is of a 
vague and abstract character, and is occasionally 
employed to denote the three following things :— • 
Firsts those external forms or expressions of conduct 
by which religious feelings are manifested; — second- 
ly, those opinUma or dogmas into which religious 
apprehensions are embodied; — and, thirdly, that 
feeling characteristic of man, and pervading all his 
nature, by which he is capable of everywhere per- 
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Gdving traces of a Divine mind, and of directing all 
his conduct with a view to the approbation of a Su- 
preme Ruler. 

If now we limit the signification of rehgion to the 
two first of these, — ^then, in the first place, there axe 
a great many persons at all times to be found, who, 
being ardently devoted to the affairs of this wodd, 
and feeling the incongruity between these and the 
habitual recurrence of either the external forms of 
piety, or the sentimental maxims in which its £sel- 
ii^ and opinions are embo£ed, rest in the belief 
that the two sorts of things have no relation whait 
ever to each olher,^that it is absurd to attempt to 
unite them,— «nd that as worldly affairs are evident- 
ly thmr proper sphere of action, they may devote 
themselves whdly to these, and give themselves no 
concern about those loftier or more sentimental views 
by whidi so many men seek to unite the diings ti 
time with the fiselings that rdate to eternity,— but 
by their attempts to unite which they only give a 
fantastic and unseemly diaxacter to their whole styk 
of conversation and action. 

On the other hand, there aoe men whoee nmidi. 
from oonsdtutional timidity or acquired opiniaDiaad 
habits, are deeply imbued witii a feefing of the so- 
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preme importance of leligious truth ;-«<4>ut still, con* 
fiimg religion to the two former of the senses of the 
term already mentioned, — ^they blend its forma or 
ofimons with all the conduct of life, and make thus 
a heterogeneous mixture or compound, of which all 
others parceiye the incongruity, — ^but are unable to 
produce any thing like a complete union or identi- 
fication of the subjects. 

In both cases die difficulty arises from limited 
and erroneous views of what we are to understand 
by religion,*— «nd jQrom an attempt to reconcile it, 
under some of its aspects, with affiurs to whidi it 
haa only an affinity when taken in its entire and 
more comprehensive character. 

If aooordin^y we take the term religion in this 
noie general acceptation, as denoting the feeling 
ckaracterisiic of mtzn^ by which he is enabled to per* 
oeive a designing mind in all the events of nature, — 
and to refer all his conduct to the approbation of a 
Supreme Ruler,— ^then there is not only no dUfficul* 
ty or incongruity in the attempt to unite religion 
vilb our most ordinary transactions and feelings, 
nor do we form by their union, as in the fionner case, 
a merely heterogeneous mixture, — but the two tilings 
become finely and fiilly incorporated, and there is 
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produced a union or identification by which the char- 
acters of both are rendered more excellent and 
available. The a£&irs of life, on the one hand, are 
eleyatedinto a higher and purer character, — and, 
on the other, Religion descends from her throne of 
clouds and darkness, and becomes the ruler of all 
that is fine in feeling, or beautiful in conduct, or 
magnificent in expectation. 

Indeed the whole aspect of Nature and of life 
undergoes a most blessed change when this union 
has been effected ; — the wide face of Nature assumes 
the aspect of a glorious scene on which the benefi- 
cent government of God is apparent, — all the ra- 
tional beiags that people this world appear under the 
character of subjects of one grand empire which the 
Creator is exercising over all worlds, — and the most 
common actions and feelings of life assume a lofiy 
and fine expression as parts of the duty given to 
us by our Supreme Lord,— and by the due r^ula- 
tion and management of which we evince our loyal- 
ty to his service. A finer and richer colouring is 
thus thrown over the whole aspect of creation, — and 
things that before were disunited as of entirely in- 
congruous ^kinds, — become incorporated into fflie 
grand and mutually pervading union. 
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Correct notions respecting the possibility of this 
union, and the means of effecting it, are by far the 
greatest improvement that can take place in the 
religious apprehensions of any individual,— or that 
could be given to the general sentiments of man- 
kind. 

And the actual union, in the case of any indivi- 
dual, forms by far the happiest and most desirable 
state of the human mind. In fact, it is only when 
this union has been effected, that man acts with the 
entire powers of his nature, and exhibits his charac- 
teristic feelings in their purest and happiest state. 

It is accordingly, as the reader must have per- 
ceived, the primaiy purpose of this treatise to aid 
in the dissemination of notions calculated to pro- 
duce this change in the religious apprehensions of 
men, — and, in so far as i^inions are capable of 
iixfluencing conduct, to lead to the desired union 
itself. 
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HOW FAE OUGHT THE MOEE DIEECT EXPEESSIONS 
OF EELIGIOUS FEELING TO BE MINGLED WITH 
OUE OEDINAEY CONDUCT. 



In what we have said under the preceding section^ 
we have considered religion or religious feelings as 
completely identified with our modes of thought 
and action in daily life, — giving to them a new and 
higher character,^and thus constituting, along with 
these ordinary actions, not two things placed side 
by side, but one fine and harmonious union, — ^beau- 
tifying and ennobling the whole aspect of life, and 
springing up with freshness and freedom along, with 
every movement of the heart and action of the con- 
duct 

But, besides this most desirable union, it is also 
proper that more direct expressions of religious 
feeling should be mingled with our most common 
actions, — ^that thus the religious, the pre-eminently 
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religious, nature of man may be more distinctly ac- 
knowledged, and expressed by forms suited to it 
more exclusively. 

Thus, the morning and evening prayer for as- 
sistance and protection ought not to be neglected 
by any person ;— ^ devout acknowledgment before 
partaking of the bounty of Providence in our ordi- 
nary meals, is also a direct expression of religious 
feeling, of which men in all times and countries have 
recognized the propriety ; — and, during the course 
of the day, occurrences will occasionally be inter- 
vening, which a well-disposed mind will gladly 
seize as most suitable to such an exercise of its 
characteristic and sublimest powers. — ^There are thus 
interesting changes in the life of every man, which 
more deeply affect all his powers of feeling,— 
and make him sensible, however high may be his 
station among his fellow-men, how much depends 
on the course which he takes, and what need he has 
of Divine assistance and protection, — that he may 
fully realize the magnificent though mysterious pro- 
mises of his spiritual nature. All such occurrences 
are most suitable for direct expressions of religious 
submission, or thankfulness, or trust. 

In some countries and ages, religious services of 
the kind now alluded to have been more comrnor* 
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than in others, — ^and the isouthem nations of Eu- 
rope, — as Veil as the nations of heathen antiquity, 
seem to have mingled religion with, more propriety 
and effect, with their ordinary avocations, than the 
more northern nations. 

This, probably, has originated, to a great extent, 
at least, in the forms of their worship,-«wldch are 
more favourable for such mixture with the transac- 
tions of the day ; — for the fact is, that, in order to 
give any people an inducement and inclination thus 
to avail themselves of the durect forms of piety, these 
forms must be fitted for readily incorporating them- 
selves with all the ordinary feelings and avocations 
of life, — and the imagination and heart must have 
much to do with forms that are fitted for this fine 
and salutary alliance. This, accordingly, was the 
character of the finely mythological religions of an- 
cient times, — ^and this same character has been re- 
tained, along with ioiany of the actual forms of hea- 
then ages, in the religious fites that are character- 
istic of the nations of the more southern and luxu- 
riant regions of Europe. 

In our own country, and in some of the contigu- 
ous nations, religion has been divested of almost all 
this imaginative and symbolical character,*— and, be- 
ing reduced to a mere system of abstract doctrines 
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and theones, has little tendency to ally itself with 
daily occurrences,— -or to be readily incorporated 
with the ordinary movem^its of the fancy or heart 

There can be no question, at die same time, that 
much superstitton also is mingled with the symbo* 
lioal ritual of southern nati<ms,---<and, perhaps, erery 
religion which is chiefly chacacteiized by this symbo* 
lical character, has. a tendency to degenerate into 
superstition. 

But the best form of worship, either for public 
adoption or for private use, would be that w:hich 
should at Mice exclude aU supenstitioua practices,—* 
and so apply itself to the senses, and heart, and 
imagination of man, — as, by means of these, to be 
easily incorporated with daily feelings and occur* 
rences,— -and t» give a finer and more spiritual char- 
acter to these than they naturally, without sudi 
aid, are apt to assume. 

It is pleaong, in those countries where the Papal 
religion still reigns, to see at all times the most magi- 
nificent of its temples open to the passer-by, where, 
amidst objects and associations fitted to impress his 
imagination and Heart, he may pour out those de^ 
vout feelings, which, in aU well-disposed minds, will 
be occasionally excited, even amidst the bustle and 
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the temptations of the world. It is pkasmg even to 
see the symbols of leligious worship occurring, in 
such countries, by the wayside, — and the chapel and 
the crucifix recalling to the mind of the ^^ way£i- 
ring man**^ those sentiments of piety and trust, which, 
when left to its natural aspirations, the heart of man 
so readily and keenly embraces. 

Our feelings of satisfaction are, no doubt, lessen- 
ed by witnessing the degrading superstitions which 
are associated with such acts of homage ; — ^but a 
feelijig of regret must also be awakened, that, in 
our own country, and with purer notions of religi- 
ous truth, so few opportunities are afforded to men 
of expressing their devout feelings,— and so few 
incitemfots to the indulgence of such sentiments. 

But, when the religious forms of any country are 
not favourable to the indulgence of such exercises, 
a good man ought to make opportunities of indul- 
ging them for himself ;— and the direct services of 
piety might thus, with much advantage, be mingled 
far more i&equently than they are with our most 
common avocations,— or, at least, might blend their 
influence most happily with the occurrence of those 
more touching events which life is occasionally pre* 
.renting to every human being. 
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HOW THE SABBATH-DAY OUGHT TO BE SPENT. 



'However far men may be disposed to separate the 
common business of life from that pure and high 
feehng which ought to pervade and dignify a;ll such 
occupations, — and however neglectful they may be 
of the direct services of piety during the progresis 
of ordinary events, — ^it is yet instructive and pleas*- 
ing to remark, — ^that the religious nature of man has 
been so felt in all countries and times,^that no 
people or nation has wanted days expressly appro- 
priated to Divine services, — and sanctified by a 
spirit of piety and holiness. 

Even heathen nations had such days ;— and these 
were plentifully intermingled with the ordinary 
course of events,— and had, in many respects, a 
good effect upon the character and feelings of those 
who availed themselves of them. 
'- But the Christian Sabbath is, of all the institu- 
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tions that have been established with this view, — 
by far the finest and most valuable in many respects, 
»-the most pervaded by grand and affecting asso- 
ciations, — ^the most happily characterized by the rea- 
sonable nature of the service which it prescribes, 
and the exercises to which it invites, — ^the most use- 
ful to all orders of living creatures,^-and the best 
fitted, when duly improved, for difRising many bene- 
ficial influences over the whole aspect of life, — and 
over the condition of all the varied ranks into which 
society is divided. 

Yet there are two great misapplications of the na- 
ture and purpose of this day, of which men are apt to 
be guilty, — and with respect to which it is consistent 
with the purpose of this treatise that scnne observa- 
tions should be made. 

In the first place^^-there are men, who, without 
denying the excellence of the Sabbath, — are yet so 
immersed in the business of life, that they cannot di- 
vest themsdives of its cares and pursuits even during 
this holy day ;— they have acquired habits duiii^ 
the busier portions of their Kves, which attend them 
even during those seasons which should be set apart 
for devotinoal duties ; — and, with the usual perver- 
sity of mankind, when their affections or habits are 
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strong, they fancy that they can perceiye many tea- 
song si^cient to exempt them from those duties of 
piety, for the performance of which they yet behere 
this institutian to be generally valuable. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that in every Chris- 
tian country, — and among those orders of society 
which are in other respects most exemplary and re*- 
spectable, — a great multitude of men are to be 
found, who are guilty of this error,^-«nd who, not 
unfirequently, live in a perpetual struggle between 
dieir impressions of duty regarding this day, — and 
the force which their habits of business have ac- 
quired for drawing them aside from duty. They 
commonly, however, seek peace to their minds by 
some appearances of reasoning ;--^nd the three fol- 
lowing grounds of excuse are usually resorted to by 
them, as apolc^es for their conduct. 

In the first place,-*rtiiey insist that there are du- 
ties,— or affairs of ordinary life, so important, that 
even religicm justifies the neglect of die services of 
piety, when such pressing affairs are to be dischar- 
ged ; — and they naturally apply this reasoning with 
full force to th^r own eirciunstances, and maintain, 
diat the business they have to transact is exactly of 

this urgent and indispensable kind. 

e2 
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In the second place, — ^they maintain, that reli- 
gious services are of no use or importance, but in:so 
far as they have a tendency to lead to a correct and 
faithM performance of the common duties of life ; 
^-^nd, as they are busied in such duties, they think 
they cannot be considered as guilty of any great im- 
propriety, if, in neglecting the mean, they are wholly 
given to the attainment of the end, for which only, 
according to their theory, the mean is valuable. 

And, as a natural consequence of these sugges- 
tions^ they hold, in the last place, — that the Sabbath 
was primarily and chiefly intended for the use of the 
great multitude of mankind,— -of those portions of 
society, whose opportunities of knowing their duty, 
or wishes to perform it, are of a very slender kind, 
and easy to be perverted or overlooked,— while they 
themselves are entitied to maintain, that they have 
both just apprehensions of what they ought to do, 
— ^and feel every desire to do their part in the busi- 
ness of life with assiduity and good faith. The 
Sabbath, then, though valuable to the <^ man-ser- 
vant or the maid-servant,^ has small clmms,— -they 
venture to believe,-— on those whose minds are en- 
lightened by science, or who are busied in the great 
and liberalizing transactions of public life. 
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Now, with respect to the £rst of ihese jreaaons, 
we admit that there are duties of ;so pressing a na- 
ture, that Religion herself justifies the omission of 
her services, — ^when these duties demand to be ful- 
filled ; — ^but we maintain, at the same time,— that 
such duties are not of frequent occurrence in the 
course of affabs,--*4md that, if the neglect of whidi 
we complain were confined to the times when such 
events have actually occurred, there would be no ap- 
pearance of a want of duty in the conduct of men, 
—•nor any ground for insisting that the sanctity of 
:the Sabbath had sustained a violation. If only the 
man who has such indispensable duties to fiilfil 
needed to be justified, and all but those who had af- 
fairs to manage which could not be postponed were 
faithful to their obhgations, we should have reason 
to rejoice, that this great appointment of Divine 
wisdom and love was met by the united gratitude and 
veneration of the whole multitude of mankind. 

And with respect to the second objection, it pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that religious services are 
only valuable in so far as they have a tendency 
to lead to a faithful discharge of ordinary duties. — 
The reader must be aware, that in that portion 
of this Work, in which we treated fiiUy of Divine 
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services, we have endeavoured to put these duties in 
a different and higher light ; — ^they are, as we theie 
showedj direct ex|nessions of our religious natoie, 
or sentiments and £eelings,-'-of those parts of our 
nature which give to us our pre-eminent and charac- 
teristic place in life,**-and by which we are allied 
with a world more august and spiritual than that in 
which we act, and are enabled to put ourselves into 
the highest of all attitudes, that of ^^ communion^ 
with the great Source of all good. That reUgknis 
duties derive all their excellence andi)bhgation &em 
their influence on other and more common duties, is 
by no means a full or just statement of their nature ; 
— *-and it is from a misapprehension of this kind that 
so many respectable men fiul to perceive the truly 
grand nature of such services, or willingly become 
the slaves of inferior pursuits, while they have an 
opportunity afforded them by Divine Providenoe 
itself, and associated with all touching and noble 
recollections, of recognizing the higher and holier 
nature which they bear,*-^and of availing themselves 
of the preeminent privilege to which its services 
summon them. In one word, the man who n^lects 
his religious duties for the common afikirs of life3 is 
sinking by far the grandest part of his nature in his 
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love for pursuita that ally him only with an inferior 
order of events,-^-and while his head is surrounded 
by <^ a diadem,^ is consenting to become a slave. 

And if this be the true account of our religious 
duties, then it is futile to insist that the most so- 
lemn services of Piety, or her most beautiful institu- 
tions, were intended only for the lower orders of men; 
-—for the highest intellect has still to acknowledge, 
that it is its capacity of feeling its relation to Gtod 
that constitutes by far its proudest honour,— «nd 
that any neglect of this, or of the services which it 
enjoins, is treason against our noblest privilege, and 
a disdain of our truest happiness. 

It would, then, be of great use for b31 such men to 
impress deeply on their minds the followingplain prin- 
ciples, which result from what has now been stated. 

In the first place, that they have been in a mis- 
take in supposing that religious services are of no 
use or excellence but for their influence on the per- 
formance of common duties, — ^for these services are 
expressions of the highest and most glorious por- 
tion of our common nature. 

In the second place, that they have not seen such 
services in their true nature when they regarded 
them simply as duties^ — ^for they are, in truth, the 
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highest privileges and honours which man enjoys ; 
— and are not less honourable to the most exalted 
intellect) than to minds of the humblest attainments. 

In the third place, that no men need the refining 
influence of such services more than themselves;-^ 
for business and the ordinary affairs of life are evi- 
dently engrossing their thoughts, — and they ought 
to be thankfiil that Providence has put it in their 
power, amidst so many causes of degradation, still 
to revert to their highest feelings, and to secure for 
their nature that cultivation which religious services 
are so well fitted to afford to all men,— but more 
especially to those whose hearts and imaginations, 
during their more common days, are so apt to be 
entirely occupied with the low and vexatious cares 
of this transitory life. 

In the fourth place, that the more eminent their 
place in society, — and the more extensive their in- 
fluence, the greater are their obUgations to set an 
example of alll fidelity in the keeping of this holy 
day to those whose minds and conduct must be 
much influenced by the example of their superiors. 
And, in the last place, that, by neglecting the 
Sabbath, and its holy and purifying influences, they 
are denying themselves some of the purest saHsfac- 
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tians that belong to human nature,— are depiiying 
themselves of many advantages for the dignified 
and becoming discharge of ordinary duties, — and are 
laying up for themselves regrets which every good 
man would avoid, when life shall be to th^m but a 
subject of review, and when their happiness or mi- 
sery will depend on their consciousness of the man- 
net in which they have fiilfilled all its requisitions. 

We have judged it proper to state these consider- 
ations more particularly, because the evil they are 
meant to correct is one which unquestionably pre- 
vails among persons engaged in the business of life 
to a melancholy extent> — and because we are satis- 
fied that many of these are persons of such respect- 
able characters, and, in other respects, of so just a 
sense of duty, that they would instantly and eagerly 
adopt a different course of conduct, if the views 
which have now been stated, and which run through 
the other parts of this Work, were made familiar 
to them. 



' We have now, however, to address a word, or two 
to men of a different character. 

If there are many men who, from false views of 

5 
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t)ie nature of religious services, think themselyes 
justified in ne^ecting them, or at least the setsons 
more expressly consecrated to their fulfilment, that 
they may devote themselves to those secular inte- 
rests, &om their influence on which they suppose 
such services to be alone important, — ^there are other 
m^i whose minds, firom constitutional tendendes or 
early and long-continued impressions, are so sen- 
sitively alive to the supreme importance of pious 
services, that they can permit no recreation, how« 
ever innocent in itself, to mingle with the days de- 
voted to piety ; — ^their Sabbaths accordingly become, 
from an overstrained indulgence in devotional du- 
ties, seasons of gloom and of any thing but cheer- 
fid enjoyment ; — and other men, who witness their 
austerity, are deterred from imitating their fidelity, 
lest they, too, should be led into the same extrava- 
gance of devotion. 

Now, all such persons should be made to imder- 
stand, that the devotional feeling is of such a kind, 
that it cannot be maintained for any length of time 
in a state of intensity, — and that any attempt to 
prolong such services, throughout all the hours of a 
day, is founded on mistaken notions of the capalnli- 
ties of human nature,— of the character of the rdi- 
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gious feeling^*— and of the duty required by. the in- 
stitution of holy days. 

It is of importance also to press on the considera- 
tion of such persons,— that no piety can be genuine 
in its kind) or acceptable to God, which is not cheer- 
ful and improving to all the kindly feelings of our 
natuie, — ^that God " delights in mercy rather than 
sacrifice,^ — and that nothing is more expUcit in the 
discourses of the Founder of Christianity, than his 
dedarations, that ^^ the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath,^ — and that in every- 
thing <^ it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day.^^ 

It ought farther to be stated to such persons, 
that there are many exercises which, though not 
strictly devotional, are yet in most beautiful har- 
mony with that state of mind which enlightened de- 
votion inspires, — and by which exercises the hours 
of the Sabbath may be employed, not only so as to 
maintain all its sanctity, but to render it an occasion 
of the most delightful and improving satis&ctions. 
Everything that binds us more strongly to our fel- 
low-creatures, — ^that strengthens our natural love of 
oiu* relations, — ^that enables us to do good to the dis^ 
tressed, — ^the ignorant,— or the young,— or generally 
to promote the growth of " good-wiU to men,'' — ^is 
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of the kind here alluded iio; — and, to a mind that 
relishes such delights, the hours of the Sabbath will 
not be too long for a Aill participation of them. 

In the last place, it may be stated generally, that 
he best fulfils the purpose of the Sabbath, who, 
while he devotes a suitable portion of that day to 
the public and private services of devotion, can yet 
so employ the remaining portion of his time, as to 
intermingle with these devotional duties such relaxa- 
tions as, without partaking of the nature of ordinary 
business, have the best tendency to awaken in the 
mind all those sofl and grateftd emotions which bind 
man more strongly and willingly, both to the Oiver 
of all good, — and to the interests of those with whom 
he is connected in life. 

These are exerdses which will render the Sabbath 
a day not of gloom, but of pure enjoyment ; — and 
the best mode of giving it this character may be left 
to the good sense and enlightened feelings of eadi 
individual. It is sufficient for us to have described 
the manner in which the '* day of rest""^ may be 
spent not only devoutly, but with true and ani* 
mated cheerfulness. 
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SEASONS OF MORE THAN ORDINARY SOLEMNITY, 
C THAT IS, SEASONS DEVOTED TO THE REMEM- 

^ BRANCE OF THE LEADING FACTS OF CHRIS- 

TIANITY. 



It is justly insisted on by pious men, that the pe- 
culiarities of the Christian doctrine ought to fonn 
the principal subjects of meditation with men at all 
times, or ought to be incorporated with all their 
habits of thinking and of feeling. 

And it is interesting to remark, that these pecu- 
liarities, as they are presented by Christianity in its 
original form, are set before us in a shape which of 
all others best adapts them to become subjects of 
our daily contemplation. 

For, in the first place, it is simply as facts that 
they are there presented to us,— not ^as doctrines 
whici) derive their complexion from the varying tastes 
and understandings of men, — ^and which can never. 
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even when best founded,haYe tlie same direct applica- 
tion to life and conduct which is possessed by facts. 

It is farther to be remarked, that these facts form- 
ed the leading features of a life^ not different from 
that of mankind in general, but rather bearing the 
most interesting features of our common life moie 
deeply and instructively stamped on it ; — it was a 
life spent amidst humble circumstances,— -in labour, 
and privation, — amidst opposition from man, — 
and during long years of protracted expectation, 
only deepening in its horrors, as years rolled over 
it, — ^terminated apparently amidst great disaster, 
procured by adherence even to a ri^teous cause, — 
yet finally raised from this apparent ruin, — and ad- 
vanced to unparalleled ^^ glory and honour^ in the 
kingdom of God. . 

These facts are thus connected with the most 
touching recollections and hopes that can occupy 
the heart and imi^^ination of man ; — ^they awaken 
thoughts of the wonderfrd circumstances amidst 
which the struggle of life is ordered for all the chil- 
dren of men, — of that Divine jaty whidi has looked 
in mercy on the sinful and suffering condition in 
which human nature is placed,— K>f the duty of 
stead£EU3t adherence to conscience even diough deatk 
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itself should seem to be the inevitable consequence 
of our stead&stness, — ^and of the wonderful things 
which aie in store for those who &il not m their 
obedience. 

Now, all of these considerations show us how 
finely the peculiarities of the Christian faith are fit- 
ted to be the daily subjects of our meditations, — and 
with what a direct power they apply themselves to 
all the most interesting thoughts that can be awa- 
kened in the heart and imagination of man during 
his progress through this " vale of tears.*" 

These peculiarities, also, which are thus adapted 
to be the subjects of our daily meditation, ought, 
consequently, to be so employed, in all public minis- 
trations, even on ordinary Sabbaths, — ^as to colour 
and give interest to all the other views of duty which 
it may be the business of the preacher to present ; — 
said it is not without reason that there is a prejudice 
in the minds of the generality of Christians against 
any exhibitions of duty which leave topips of such 
interest altogether untouched. 

Indeed, from the earliest ages of the existence of 
Christianity, these grand facts of the history of its 
Founder were incorporated with the usual services of 
all the churcbes,^ — and the ritual of all countries 
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that had embraced the faith of Christ was arran- 
ged with reference to these facts. The whole year 
was thus a continued commemoration of the leading 
events of our Saviour's life; — and his birth, — ^his 
baptism, — ^his temptation, — his transfiguration, — his 
death, — ^his resurrection,— his ascension, — and all 
the other intervening facts of his history, were cele- 
brated in services, often excellently adapted to give 
these events a deep and lasting hold of the imagi- 
nations and hearts of Christians. 

It cannot but be matter of regret, that in some of 
the most enlightened churches of modem times this 
fine arrangement of the public services of the sanc- 
tuary has been neglected ; — and th|t the minds of 
Christians are more occupied with dogmas derived 
jfrom the peculiar philosophical views which inter- 
ested the thoughts of the founders of these churches, 
and which are, in most instances, by no means of 
the most just or luminous kind, — than purified by 
the remembrance of those transcendently-beautiful 
and instructive facts which formed the leading events 
in the life of Christ. 

But however this may be, there never has been a 
church which did not so far feel the pre-eminent so- 
lemnity of some of these facts as to have services 
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set apart for the direct commemoration of them ; — 
and especially the central and leading fact of this 
most wonderftil history, — that is to say, " the death 
of Christ,^ — has at all times been commemorated 
according to the positive commandment of our Lord, 
^-by the most holy service which the Christian 
community can celebrate. 

It is important also to remark, that the thoughts 
which this fact is fitted to awaken are not such as 
terminate in the fact itself; — ^for that fact was but 
the central event of an economy which embraces the 
previous dispensations of Divine Providence from the 
beginning of the world,— ^and which has continued, 
ever since Christ died, to extend blessings conse- 
quent on his coming to all succeeding generations ; 
-«H3o that, in celebrating that event, we are naturally 
led to thoughts respecting the wonderfrd deaUngs of 
God with men in all ages preceding the coming of 
the Saviour, — to thoughts also relating to the infi- 
nite mercy and compassion displayed in the Divine 
dispensations towards a race of beings who bear 
habititaUy about with them the consciousness of sin, 
— and to thoughts respecting the great things which 
are yet to be the portion of our race during the 
fiiture revolutions of the great kingdom of 6od. 
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.It is much to be regretted that these grand pecu* 
liftrities of the Christian faith are not thus presented 
to us simply as facts leading to such recolleclions 
and such hopes, rather than under the form of doc- 
trines shaped by the fancy of men, — ^and deriving 
their complexion from the limited views of the times 
when they were first formed ; — ^because, though it is 
impossible to reconcile the minds of any number of 
thinking men to precisely the same view of any 
merely technical doctrine, — ^there is no well-disposed 
mind that would not instantly admit the singular 
beauty and grandeur of the facts which compose the 
life of the Founder of our faith, — and the supreme 
interest of those recollections and hopes which these 
facts are fitted to awaken in every human heart. 

Indeed, so general is the impression of the gran- 
deur and interest of these facts, and of the medita- 
tions which they involve, — ^that there are in all Chris- 
tian countries many persons of all ranks, who, though 
neglectfrd of the more common services of the sanc- 
tuary, yet feel all their reverence and devotion 
awakened when the more solemn seasons of com- 
munion return, — and who would shudder at the 
idea of being thought incapable of appreciatmg the 
" awful beauty^ of that divine interposition by which 
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<^ God was made man and dwelt among us f ' — or of 
feeling the many touching thoughts which are neces-» 
sarily associated with the remembrance of this event. 

There are other men, however, whose minds are dif- 
ferently affected, — ^and who, though they support the 
authority of the established forms of worship on ordi- 
nary Sabbaths, are yet afraid so to pledge themi^elves 
to the more peculiar tenets of their faith, as to par- 
take of the most holy and solemn of its institutions. 

In general it may be stated, that when this feel- 
ing arises from views which have been embraced by 
the understandings of those who so act, it h chiefly 
to be ascribed to the perverted aspect which theiy 
conceptions of Christian doctrine have assumed from 
the erroneous mode in which their education has 
been conducted, — ^from their associating with the 
peculiarities of Christianity, dogmas which have their 
origin exclusively in the caprice and limited views of 
men; — and there is perhaps no man of a sound 
mind who would not instantly admit the beauty and 
interest of all the peculiarities of our faith, if these 
were presented to him in their native form,-r- 
who would not feel his obligation to perform all the 
services which are supposed to be connected with the 
commemoration of these peculiarities: 

VOL. II. s 
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What enlightened or well-disposed man doubts 
that the ways of Divine Proiddence have been of a 
very wonderful and gracious kind towards the human 
iBce in all the ages of their existence, — ^who does not 
admit, — that the consciousness of guilt is the great- 
est of all the burdens by which the heart of man is 
oppresBed,— and that the good news of Divine for- 
giveness is consequently the most blessed that ever 
was published on earth, — ^who revises to acknow- 
le^^ that the most solemn of all the duties which 
man has to fulfil, is thiU of devoting himself to the 
service of his Oieator, by a life of purity and cha- 
rity ,~«or who does not feel that his greatest source 
(t£ thankfiilness is that of being permitted to anti- 
mpate finr himself some glorious fistte, during the 
wonderful changes which the progressive kingjoip 
of God is yet to imdergo ? 

These, however, are precisely the views which the 
peculiar facts of the Christian faith were meant to 
substantiate ; — and he who is willing to oflfer unto 
God thanksgiving for these recollections and hopes, 
— is, in fiict, wilUng to do every thing £ar the cele- 
bration of which the most solemn festivals of tke 
Christian churdi have been instituted. 

It would be well if men of liberal or jduloaqpbacal 
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▼16W8 would take this mode of conadering tbe meftn- 
ing of die services prescribed by the solemnities of 
our fSuth ;^-^for there is assuredly no well-disposed 
man, who, with such views of the meaning of tbese 
services, would not consider them as the most :be- 
omung and interesting in which human nature can 
be employed. 

All Christian men, accordingly, will be -die^Kieed 
to keep holy, with ev^ preparation of iixe beai!t 
and life, those solemn seasons, — ^when the great pe- 
culiarities of their faith are commemorated ;-^-rtfae 
season devoted to such services wiUbe conaidered.by 
them as among the happiest and most delightful 
which they meet with ; — and the experience of aU 
past ages justifies us in saying,-— that those who so 
keep these holy seasons, — ^will be disposed to i^ak 
of llie satisfiEurtion received firom them, and of the 
benefits to their spiritual and moral nature which 
ihey have occasioned, — with the most gratefol and 
ferrent remembrance. 



In fact, the virtues cherished or called into ,exer- 
dbse by these seasons, lie at the foundation of all 
the characteristics of the Christian life ;-*for he is 
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not a Christian in the highest and holiest sense of 
the term, — who is not animated by a profound ad- 
miration of the gracious purposes and dispensations 
I of Divine Providence towards the human race, — who 
is not disposed to view the Founder of his faith, in 
that truly-august light in which he is represented 
as also the Author of salvation to all who believe 
in him, — ^as the Saviour, — ^the Kedeemer, — ^the Me- 
diator between God and man, — ^and who does not 
habitually exercise that trust, — and gratitude, — and 
love which are due to a Being who holds so impor- 
tant a place in the plans of Providence, — and who 
has been the source to this world of such unspeak- 
able blessings. 

Now, these are precisely the graces which are 
chiefly called into exercise by such seasons of public 
soldhnity,-— dedicated as such seasons are to the re- 
membrance of the great facts of the history and life 
of Christ ; — and it is hence that it is so momentous 
to the noiuishment of the Christian life in the hearts 
of men, — that these seasons should be met by care- 
ful preparation, — and observed with solemn reve- 
rence. 
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DAYS SET APAET BY PRIVATE CHRISTIANS FOR A 
REVIEW OF LIFE. 



We have no word in our language which expresses 
directly the peculiar character or purpose of such 
days,— or seasons. In another of the languages of 
modem Europe they are designated by the very 
expressive title of " thoughtful days,''— or days of 
thought, — (denk-tage), — and this name will suffi- 
ciently point out the particular kind of days to 
which we are at present alluding. 

In all ages the eminently wise and good have 
been in the habit of keeping such days ; — and it is 
scarcely possible to conceive any thoughtful man,— - 
who does not feel a desire occasionally to seize such 
seasons for a review of the wonderful events which 
have characterized his life. 

Indeed, the keeping sacred of such seasons has 
an obvious foundation in the circumstances in which 
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man is placed,— and in the solemnity of the recollec- 
tions which the progress of events is constantly 
awakening in the minds of all who pass through life 
with becoming consideration. 

For, in the first place, who has not been guilty of 
many violations of duty during the past portions of 
his life, — and who, accordingly, is not disposed to 
look back on his history with a melancholy feeling of 
the weakness of all human resolutions, — and the 
mstafoility of all human virtue ? The first kind of 
sock seasons of remembrance may accordingly be 
stated to be those which are set apart for a review of 
iiie errors of lifi^ ;'--and it is good for mam, thus oc- 
casionally ta bring his faults and failures before the 
vi^w of his mind,— ^or there are many virtties most 
suitable to the condition of man, and of great mo- 
ment to the well-being of his nature, which sodk a 
review of his fistihngs is fitted to cherish. 

Sorrow fi>r his offences,— humility, or a becomii^ 
sense of Im own weak and dependent condition,-^ 
thankMness for Divine forbearance, — ^trust in Di- 
vine mer<^,-^and a just apprehension of the won- 
derful provisions which Divine wisdom and love iMfve 
made ftnr the salvation of man, — are the vktaes 
awatened by such a revietw of our nns, — and tibese 
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are all of them virtues most suited to the condition 
ci man, — and the sources to him of many excellen- 
eies of conduct. 

Indeed, it is the peculiar effect of such a review 
of our sins, that they bring strongly home to our 
minds this most interesting and beautiful considera^ 
tion, that we live in a ^^ kingdom of grace^ or of for- 
giveness, — ^in a portion of the Divine dominions over 
which the " tender mercy^ of God is especially visi- 
ble, — and where our best-founded hopes must rest 
on the provisions made by Divine love and pity 
for our redemption, considered under the peculiar 
character of beings who have " offended,*" — ^but 
to whom he is willing to extend ^^ pardon.^^ 

Hence, the style of feeling that is most suited to 
man is that which mingles penitence with trust ; — ^it 
is the feeling of beings who are ccmsdous that they 
have^^ sinned,^^ — ^but who also are called to rejoice 
that *' pardon^ is offered to all who have offended. 

The true happiness of Ufe, as enjoyed by man, is 
said to be ^< the joy of grief,^ — and the appiopriafte 
nature of the virtue of man is also of an analogous 
kind; — ^it is humility tempered by trust,— or penitence 
relieved and ennobled by the hope of forgiveness. 

This is a view of the ccmdition of man which is 
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ftdl of the deepest interest; — it is hence that we 
see the propriety of humility, — and penitence, — and 
trust, — ^and tender apprehensions of Divine mercy, 
— ^as graces of the heart and Ufe of man ; — and it 
is hence also that we learn to view him under hi» 
pecuharly interesting relation of a subject of " the 
kingdom of grace,'' — ^a subject of that department of 
the Divine dominions, in which pardon is offered to 
beings who feel that they have sinned, — ^but who are 
yet invited to rejoice that " peace and good-will have 
been proclaimed on earth.'' We sh^fll have occasion 
again to advert to this very interesting topic. 

It is sufficient at present to have noticed, . that 
days appropriated to a review of the failings of our 
lives have a peculiar fitness for awakening and che- 
rishing the virtues suited to a being who is so situ- 
ated, — and who must derive from these virtues the 
most appropriate ornaments of his condition. 

But, in the second place, our days of review may 
also be set apart for thankfulness on account of 
blessings we have received. There is, in fact, no 
man, — ^however sad may have been his lot in other 
respects, who has not some remembrances of '* pecii- 
Uar favour" manifested towards him by the kindness 
of Providence, — and it is becoming and good in all 
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men, therefore, to consecrate some seasons for the 
review and remembrance of such benefits^ 

The virtue or grace chiefly awakened by such 
remembrances, will, consequently, be gratitude ;— 
but yet, even while indulging this grace, — ^the true 
nature of the condition of man as a subject of 
" the kingdom of grace'" will become apparent, — ^and 
th6 sincerest thanksgivings will but make us more 
sensible how imworthy we have been of the kindness 
manifested towards us, — or how deeply we have 
offended by our sins against the goodness we have 
so richly experienced. Indeed, perhaps the human 
heart is never more disposed to feel its own imwor- 
thiness, — that is, to become sensible of its sins, — 
than at the very time when it is melted by the expe^ 
rience of the peculiar loving-kindness and providen- 
tial bounty of God ; — and thus the mixed nature of 
the feeUngs that are properly constituent of human 
virtue is again made apparent. 

Our thanksgivings for mercies received will, in- 
deed, often be for deHverances from the very effects 
or tendencies of our sins ; — and thus it cannot but 
happen, that our very review of our deUverances 
must quicken our feeling of the inherent sinfulness, 

— -and weakness of our nature. 

s2 
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It is good for man thus tamingle ^^ trembling widi 
his mirth ;'^ — and as sorrow for sin is not genuine 
except when it leads to thankftdness for Dime 
promises of mercy,:— so neither, on the other hand, 
is gratitude for benefits received of the most ex- 
cellent sort,^ — except when it is accompanied and 
characterized by a deeper sense of the frailties which 
have made us unworthy of such goodness. 

In the third place, our days of thought,— or of 
solemn consideration of our state, — ^may be either 
on account of important changes in our condilioB, 
which have already ti^en place,-— or which we anti- 
dpate as about to occur. 

Sometimes it is for affecting changes that have 
already happened ; — as when we are disposed to hxA 
back to the departure of those whom we loved,— -and 
whose loss has materially affected our happiness ca 
^tate in life. Reviews of such interesting occur- 
rences are attended with very good effects, — for thej 
remind us of the transitory state in which we are 
placed ; — ^and all our impressions of the objects and 
scenes around us become characterized by greater ten- 
derness, when we thus ^< mourn for the dead whom 
we loved,"" — and feel how soon others will look back 
to our departure with kindred emotions. This sense 
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of the ^^ trandltory nature^ of our present UeeiiiiigB 
and condition, is also in fine hannony with our g^ie^ 
nd state as subjects of " the kingdom of grace ;"— 
and the feeling of sin seems to be indissolubly con- 
nected with all our contemplations of the ruin which 
death has made on the face of our world. 

Perhaps, however, our season of thoughtfulness 
may have a refer^oice to changes which we contem- 
plate as yet to occur in our own state ; — as when 
we are about to enter on any new course of life,— or 
to form any connexion that promises to affect mate- 
rially our future well-being. 

It is good and becoming in man to look thought- 
fully towards such changes in his journey, — and de- 
voutly to implore the favoiur of that Providence whose 
*' eye never slumbers nor sleeps,^ — ^but watdies with 
incessant care over all the paths in which the journey 
of life is performed. Such devout imploring of Di- 
vine protection, however, will also bring to the sup- 
pliant a feeling of his own unworthiness of the mer- 
cy he is seeking to obtam,— or an impression of his 
liability to act unsuitably to the grace he is anxious 
to obtain. Yet this feeling of unworthiness will be 
relieved, if it is of the true kind, — ^by the recollec- 
tion that goodness and mercy are characteristic of 
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all the courses of Divine Providence,^ — ^that good is 
made to come even from evil, — and that whatever 
sorrows may yet await us in life, — our best refiige, 
amidst all distresses, must ever be that Divine good- 
ness which afflicts us only in " loving-kindness.*" 

Here also accordingly we see the mixed but inter- 
esting nature of the graces that are suitable to man ; 
— and hence we learn the value of such seasons of 
thankfulness for the cultivation of these graces,— 
and for the best and happiest state of the human 
soul. 

Indeed it is a pity that such seasons are not more 
generally embraced by men for the consideration of 
the events of their Uves ; — for nothing is so wonder- 
frd as our own individual histories, when we take an 
enlarged and thoughtfiil review of the series of events 
that have entered into them ; — and in stating, there- 
fore, the ndes of a good life, it is impossible not to re- 
commend this frequent '^ consideration of our ways,'' 
as among the most excellent methods of enabling us 
to foUow out, in its true direction, the path in which 
Divine Providence intended us to walk, — and of 
thus securing to us all the happiness which is com- 
patible with the mixed and suffering state in which 
we toe placed. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS OF LIFE. 



We have now gone over all the varieties of a 
day 5— and have endeavoured to show in what man- 
ner these may be spent so as to enable man, amidst 
fill changes, to sustain the character of a Living 
Temple. We have not, however, particularly no- 
ticed, that, during aU the engagements into which 
these varieties of his day may summon him, man 
still acts in the view of his fellow-men, — and with 
relation to their feelings and conduct. This view of 
his condition, however, is one which cannot be over- 
looked in the delineation of a good life ; — ^for there 
is no other circumstance of his lot that gives occa^ 
sion to a greater variety of duties,-— while, at the 
same time, those relations in which he stands to 
others, are so distinct and interesting, as to afford 
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an opportunity for a display of his obligations^ of 
which all minds may feel the appUcation. 

This, then, leads us to the grand duty of Chris- 
tian charity in all its branches ; — ^for love to man is 
the principle which the Divine Teadber has chiefly 
endeavoured to inculcate, — and under which he con- 
siders all the other parts of human duty, in so far at 
least as the connexion of men with each other is con- 
cerned, as capable of being arranged. " Love,'' 
says the Apostle, ^^ worketh no ill to his neighbour ; 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.'' 

And it is with deep insight into the nature and 
relations of men, that this truly-divine principle 
'has been raised to this pre-eminent rank ; — for the 
connexion of men with each other, as inhabitants 
of the same world, and governed by the same hopes 
and fears,— the same laws, — ^and the same interests^ 
— »is of the most touching and instructive kind when 
properly viewed ;— and there can be no question^ 
that what is chiefly wanted for the perfection of our 
condition,— -connd^ed as beings who have to act 
along with others in a great variety of most interest- 
ing rdations,— -is the universal prevalence of that 
kindliness and good-will to man, which it is the 
great object of the Author of Christianity to incvL 
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cate, — and by tlrc pre-eminence of wbick, in his doc^ 
trine, his system of duty is peculiarly distinguished 
fitxm that of all the other institutions that have aim* 
ed at the improyement of the human race. 

There are then, fortunately, certain relations jn 
which men stand to each other, some more and others 
less comprehensive, — ^which are pointed out by Na- 
ture herself, and which offer themselves to our view 
on the most superficial consideration of the place 
whidi man holds in life. We cannot, then, do bet* 
ter, with the view of illustrating this subject, than 
avail ourselves of these distinctions as pointed out 
to us by Nature ; — and the adoption of this mode 
of examination will at once maintain the Uving unity 
of our subject, and save us &om that minuteness 
and particularity of detail which has so commonly 
prevailed in similar treatises, — but which have 
rather seemed to take all interest from the mib- 
ject, than to place it in that intelligible and pleas- 
ing form in which it is desirable that it should be 
exhibited. 

These relations are the following :— First, that of 
man as the member of a domestic circle or family, 
which is the fundamental relation of human life ;— * 
secondly, as a £riend or intimate of some other indi- 
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viduals whom he has chosen as his particular asso- 
ciates ; — thirdly, as a member of a neighbourhood; 
■—fourthly, as a being surrounded by others who are 
exposed to suffering and distress of many various 
kinds ; — ^fifthly, as a person exposed to the enmity 
of others ; — next, as a member of a public commu- 
nity ; — and, lastly, as one of the universal family of 
the human race. 

There is obviously nothing forced in the selection 
of these topics, for they are derived from distribu- 
tions made by Nature herself; — and the rules which 
they suggest are such as can be made available by 
«very man in the ordinary intercourse of life. 



FIRST, THE FAMILY EELATION. 

It will at once occur, as the great principle ap- 
pUcable to this view of our condition, that the man 
who conducts himself in the manner most suited to 
his situation, is the person who has all the natural 
feelings of his. heart in the kindliest and most vi- 
gorotcs operation, — ^and who manifests their exists 
ence in the most pleasing and effective manner. 

It is, in short, love, — ^natural and humap love in 
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its purest and most ftindamental form^-— that is here 
chiefly wanted ; — and thus the value of the great 
principle of Christian charity presents itself to our 
notice on the very first aspect of the social condition 
of man, — ^and as the chief requisite for the perfection 
of that relation which is destined to prepare him for 
all the others in which, with respect to his fellow- 
men, he can be placed. 

And Nature herself has signified the value which 
she has attached to the cultivation of this prin- 
ciple, in the daily intercourse of domestic life, by 
having made the feelings which bind parents and 
children, — brothers and sisters, — ^relations of every 
degree, — and all indeed who dwell with us in the 
same house, and who participate in our most pri- 
vate interests, — the most vigorous, — and tender,— 
and pleasant to be indulged, — and, it may be added, 
the last to be eradicated &om the human heart, of 
all those which form the supremely beautiful me- 
chanism of the human constitution. 

There are, indeed, other passions in the human 
heart which occasionally seize it with more over- 
whelming force ; — ^but there are none whose exist- 
ence is so incorporated with the very elements of 
our being, — ^which maintain their influence with so 
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steady sad permanent a duration,— or wliich aie so 
apt to return with deep interest, when all other pas^ 
flions and interests have faded, and to make the last 
hours and moments of life a heart-trying retrospect 
of the scenes which first opened <m us in <^ the 
morning of our days,^^ or a renewal of those affections, 
which first bound us to the society of our kindred. 

It deserves, accordingly, to be particulariy re- 
marked, that so efficacious have these fundamental 
arrangements of Nature actually become, that there 
are few disquietudes of life that may not be effaced 
ftom the mind of the man who can at any time find 
^^ a quiet restii^-place^ amidst the kindly affeetions 
ef his own home ; — and, on the other hand, that the 
utn^ost prosperity of life is of small avail to him 
who has no pleasure in the society of his kindred, 
but who finds in the bosom of his family a constant 
source of irritation and dissatisfaction,— or who has 
but an imperfect reUsh of the pure happiness whieh 
the enjoyment of domestic feUcity is fitted to give 
to better-constituted hearts. 

We may then, upon this view of the arrange- 
ments of Nature, and of the place which she has 
given to our household affections, adopt the feUow- 
ing cfmdusions :-— 
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In the first place^ that these are of more import- 
ance to the real soundness of the human heart, 
and to the enjoyment of all its truest and most 
pervading pleasures, than any other feelings which 
have a relation to wider but less touching arrange- 
Bfents, — ^that they are the very principles of health 
and freshness to our moral nature,^^and that there 
must be an essential and incurable want in any mind 
that is insensible to their power. 

And hence it follows, in the second place, that 
the man who neglects the cultivation of these pri- 
mary affections for any thing else in life, is sacrificing 
that enjoyment which is Amdamental, — and the very 
life-blood of his heart,— ^for gratifications which in 
themselves can never be so endearing, and which, 
indeed, should always have a reference to the en- 
joyment of these primary and fundamental a£fec> 
tions. 

ItfoHows, from the same general view, in the 
third place, that he who is prevented, by any fatali- 
ty m his lot, from the liberal and free indulgence 
cif such feelings, is in fact a greater sufferer, and in 
a more important point, than the man who, amidst 
many privations, of which the former knows nothing, 
has yet has kindly and household afPections in friU 
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operation, with every mean of gratifying them. In- 
deed Providence, in the wonderful equality of its 
arrangements, thus often compensates to the poor, 
by the purity and warmth of their domestic joys, 
for their want of the more external enjoyments 
which she sometimes lavishes on those whom she 
at the same time dooms to partake of them with a 
solitary and unparticipated relish. 

And, in the last place, it follows, that any heart 
that is insensible, from natural constitution or de- 
pravedhabits, to these household endearments, wants 
the best elements of true moral goodness, as well as 
the sweetest springs of human satisfaction. 

Every man, therefore, who is desirous of giving 
to his life its most perfect form, and of reaping 
from his mode of conducting it the truest and fullest 
measure of enjoyment, — ^will make it his first study 
to be kind and obUging to all who live with him in 
the same house. If the more endearing relations 
of husband and wife, or parent and child, do not 
characterize his home, — there are, at least, some 
individuals to whom he is more closely bound, 
and who supply to him the place of these more ge- 
nial affections ;— and a well-constituted mind may 
derive from the cultivation of such affections, as his 
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actual relations to others permit him to enjoy,-— of- 
ten some of the quietest and purest, if not the most 
endearing satisfactions, which the 'society of home 
is capable of affording. 

There is something fundamentally sound in every 
mind in which these affections flourish with kindly 
power; — ^it is a great defect in any character, — j 
whatever may be its other accomplishments, — ^to re- 
main unmoved or sullen amidst the genial endear-, 
ments which domestic life, in all its forms, is capable 
of afibrding ; — and there is great truth and propriety 
in the common remark, — that "the character of a 
man may be better known from his conduct in his 
own house,-^than from any of the aspects which it 
assumes in more public Ufe.'" 

We may say the same thing of the purity and 
freshness of his pleasures ; — for the happiest, as 
well as the best man is always the person, — ^ji^ho 
conducts himself, amidst the duties and the enjoy- 
ments of home, with the greatest propriety, — ^and 
the truest relish. 
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RELATION OF INTIMATE ASSOCIATES. 

We do not here intend to enter upon the ques- 
tion respecting the nature and obligations of fiiend- 
ship,— « subject which occupied so much of the at- 
tention of the great writers of antiquity ,r--^nd which, 
after them, has been discussed at great length by 
many modem authors of high name. Pythagoras, 
whose influence on the opinions of annuity was so 
remarkable, and all whose ideas and institutions are 
so worthy of notice,^-*Jnsisted so much on the in- 
portance of this relation, that he has called it the 
<^ bond of all the yirtues,^-^-and <^ Pythagoiean 
fiiendships,^ not less than <^ Platonic loves,^ became 
phrases in common use. 

We merely take it for granted, however, without 
entering on the niceties of this question, — ^that al- 
most every man has some individuals with whom l^k 
more intimate than with others, — to whom he is ac- 
customed to unbosom himself freely, — and in whose 
society he seeks relief from the languor which is 
apt to steal over all men from continued solitude, or 
from intercourse only with domestic relatives. 
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The choice of such associates, or intiinate ac- 
quaintances, does not entirely depend upon our- 
tielyes ;— -it results, in most cases, from die situatipn 
in life in which we happen to be placed,-— and from 
the greater or less extent of the opportunities of se* 
lection that are afforded us ; — ^for we take it for 
granted, that a man can scarcely live without some 
persons who stand to him in this relation,— and that 
it is his duty to avail himself of such opportunities 
of mining the selecticm, as, by his peculiar situation 
in life, he is able to eommimd. 

There must, of course, be great variety in the sen- 
laments with whidi men are bound to persons thus, 
in some measure, forced on their intimacy ; — ^and, in 
most cases, it is not to be inferred, that the rules 
relating to friendship, in the strictest sense of that 
term, are applicable i/o all the instances in which we 
find ourselves in intimacy with some individuals. 

Nothing, however, is more certain, than that a 
man^s happiness and character depend, to a very 
great degree, on the choice which opportunities have 
enabled him to make of his assodates ; — and, indeed, 
this influence is far greater and more important than 
those who have not considered the subject are pro- 
bably disposed to belike. We so naturally imbibe 
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the sentiments and modes of action which belimg to 
those into whose company we fall; — and this in- 
fluence is exerted over us so unconsciously and gra- 
dually,— that even the firmest and most indepen- 
dent character could scarcely continue, under one 
unvarying influence of this kind, to display pre- 
cisely the same aspect which it would have mani- 
fested if circumstances had forced it, for a consider- 
able time, into an entirely difierent connexion. 

No rule of life, then, is more important than that 
every man should endeavour, in so far as he has op- 
portunity, to make a judicious and wise selection of 
those with whom he associates ; — because, upon the 
choice which he makes in this respect, his whole mo- 
ral character, — and his finest and most influential 
modes of feeling and acting wiU depend ; — and, con- 
sequently, his attainment or loss of the measure of 
worth and of happiness which is competent to him 
in life. 

The choice being made, however, the following 
are the rules which must be observed by those who 
would conduct themselves as good men, in so £ur as 
this relation is concerned. 

In the first place, — perfect honour, and entsK 
x^onfidence of feeling, ought to pervade and sanctify 
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this relation. Indeed, this trust in each other, in- 
dependent of all the forms and rules that bind those 
who are not so connected, is the characteristic con- 
ditipn of this relation. In the great intercourse of 
life, — ^we may be allowed to meet men on the sup- 
position, that they will each be disposed to gain for 
themselves all the advantages which they can com- 
mand, even at the expense of others,— 'or, by avail- 
ing themselves of their ignorance or weakness ; — and 
the rule commonly acted upon in such general in- 
tercourse, whether well or iU-founded, is, that every 
man must look to himself. But, in our conduct to- 
wards our intimate friends, it must be understood, 
that the maxims of perfect honour and. liberal feel- 
ing are at all times to be observed; — ^and that the 
very circumstance of our standing to them in that 
relation presupposes the existence of this spirit of 
confidence and good intention. Intimates, in a 
word, must act towards each other on the principles 
of gentlemen, or men of honour, however the great 
bttsinesa of life may be conducted by an attempt, on 
the part of each individual, to gain for himself all 
the advantages which his circumstances or talents 
enable him to command. 

Besides this liberality of feeling and conduct, 
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there must also be in him, who would approve him- 
self a good associate or friend,-— s disposition to ce- 
ment good feeling by kmdhf actian8,-''^T aerviees. 

And, in the last place, when circumstances de- 
manding more strenuous exertion occur, he must be 
ready to stand by his friend, even at great hazaidto 
himself,—- and to consider such hazard as justified by 
the sanctity of that relation, in which, during more 
easy and peaceM circumstances, he had placed 
himself to his associate. 

In the domestic relation, then, which is the base 
of all others, it is chiefly the natural affectuma of the 
human heart that form the principle of union,-— 4ind 
give to the relation its value and consecration. In 
the intercourse of intimate friends or associates,— it 
is the principle of honour and trust, -^-or a determi- 
nation to act as men, who are disposed to take no im- 
proper advantage, — ^but rather to throw all the narrow 
and selfish maxims of the world aside, and to treat 
each other with the firee spirit and kind intentions of 
persons, who believe that they are met by corre- 
sponding sentiments on the part of those whom they 
trust. 

A good Mend or associate, consequentiy, is one 
who is possessed of this trustwortiiy disposition, — 
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who is also ready to do any act of kindness to those 
with whom he is connected,— ^md who, in cases of 
emergency, will consider the relation of intimacy so 
sacred, as to justify him even in making great sacri- 
fices for the sake of his friend. 

One of the most fortunate things that can happen 
in the life of any man^-— or one of the best gifts 
which Providence, in its bounty, can have bestowed, 
is to have so ordered our lot, that we have it in our 
power, and are disposed, to avail ourselves of the so- 
ciety of the worthy and accomplished. 



RELATION OF NEIGHiBOUES. 

Natural feelings bind men strongly to each other, 
wh^n they are connected by any of the closer rela- 
tionships of life; — and enlightened reflection on 
such relationships is fitted to add much to the force 
of these feelings, or to set them in a very interesting 
light. 

It is interesting to consider, that those who are bom 
in the same family with ourselves have, of all the 
myriads of human beings, been placed by Nature in 
so close a connexion with our interests and feelings. 
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It is,, in .the same maimer, affecting to think, that 
our associates have also, of all human beings, been 
presented to our choice by the wise appointments of 
Divine Providence itself ;—4md, by an extension of 
the same mode of thought, it is impossible not to 
feel, that those who come more immediately under 
our observation, by being placed in the same neigh- 
bourhood with ourselves, are strongly recommended 
to our love and sympadiy by the reflection, that 
while there are innumerable human beings who 
people the same world with ourselves, our neigh- 
bours comprise the whole of this vast assemblage in 
whose interests we can take a visible and palpable 
concern. 

There are some situations, however, in which this 
relation is of more importance than others. In the 
crowd of great cities, our nearest neighbours are al- 
most lost to our regard amidst the multitude. of fel- 
low-creatures who everywhere surroimd us, — and 
this feeling of neighbourhood is, accordingly, in 
such situations, less entertained or regarded ; — but 
in smaller societies, the relation becomes more dis- 
tinct and palpable, — ^both because all the actions of 
our associates are brought more closely under ob- 
servation, — and because our happiness or comfort 
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are more dependent on the good or bad fulfilment 
of the duties which that relation implies. 

And it is hence, that, in all such situations, the 
epithet of a good neighbour is in dommon use, and 
is employed as a term of high commendation. 

Indeed it is inistructiye and interesting to remark 
how much good or ill may be done by an individual 
in such situations, according as he is qualified to fill- 
fil the demands of this relationship, or to neglect 
and abuse them. 

We thus sometimes see a person whose presence 
adds immeasurably to the enjoyments and comfort 
of all who are connected with him, — ^who seems to 
have a pleasure in ministering to the grat^cation of 
others,— ^and whose presence diffiises a feeling of 
serenity and satis£Eu;tion over the whole of the space 
to which his influence extends. 

And there are other individuals of an opposite 
character, who are the dread and dislike of those 
-who surround them, — ^who seem to have a pleasure 
in promoting wrath and dissension wherever their 
influence extends,-— and whose single power is thus 
capable of blasting, or at least of taking greatly from, 
the enjoyment of existence within the little circle 
which, if they had been better disposed, it should 
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have been their pleasure and study to have made 
happy. 

A jkmk2 neighbour, then, is one who, in the first 
pkce, makes it his business to promote peace and 
good-wiU among those who surround him,— and who 
considers no attentions too small which are capable, 
in any degree, of augmenting the comfort or pro- 
moting the self-43atisfaction of the human berngs 
over whom his situation has given him influence. 

This character will be enhanced, if, in the second 
place, the person who holds it is studious to pro- 
mote all plans that are fitted to add to the substan- 
tial and permanent comfort of the society with 
whidL he is connected, — ^who seeks to beautify 
even the face of inanimate nature for their good,— 
and is anxious to set such measures in opexatioii 
as may gain them a high state of respectability and 
comfiirt. 

It is farther necessary, to the perfi^ction of this 
character, that it should have respect to the moral 
improvement of the beings whom it wishes to be- 
nefit; — and as the moral and religious aspects of 
menarebyfiu: their highest and most important 
characteristics, every truly enlightened man wiQ 
consider the exaltation of these as the most derira* 
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Ue of all the good deeds in which, for their welfare, 
he can busy himself. 

In the last place, a good ewample in the indivi- 
dual himself who thus aims at the welfare of his 
neighbours, is among the most efiPectual of all the 
influences which he can put forth for their well-be- 
ing;— and he who wishes to do all the good that his 
situation and powers permit, will be especially care- 
ful, that, amidst his other labours, the evil influ- 
ence of his own bad example may not detract firom 
the amount of happiness which, by other means, 
he may be in a condition to efiPectuate. 

It is interesting to think, that there il^ jBcaroely 
any man so limited in his powers, or humble in his 
station, as not to be capable of doing much good, 
or promoting, by his kind and obliging behaviour, 
much happiness and comfort among his neighbours ; 
-—and every man who wishes to give to his life its 
best posdble character, will be especially anxious to 
acquit himself in this capacity to die utmost extent 
of his ability. 
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RELATION TO THE DISTRESSED. 

Many circumstances in the arrangements of na- 
ture point out the importance of the duties imjfied 
in this relation. 

In the first place, the afflicted are everywhere 
brought under our notice ; — ^for there is no condition 
of life in which some individuals are not to befound 
who are legitimate objects of our pity and ben^ 
cence. . 

In the second place, every human bemg has his 
own share of suffering ;—^a]id Nature seems tfius to 
signify to the heart of every man, that she expects 
from him that assistance to his < fellow-men, which 
becomes those who themselves know what it is to 
have been in sorrow. 

In the third place, the feelings which attach us 
to the case of the unfortunate, are among the most 
^ective and poweiftd which have a place in our 
nature. 

And, in the last place, the gratification of these 
feelings, by the performance of good deeds to the 
distressed, even where such active exertion is ob- 
structed by the most revolting circumstances, is one 
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of the purest and most delightful sources of pleasure 
which the heart of man is capable of enjoying ;-* * 
for most assuredly there is no person who has tasted 
the luxury of having been the cause of relief to the 
distressed, who would hesitate to prefer that plea- 
sure to almost every othw that belongs to our con- 
dition. 

In conformity with these arrangements of Nature, 
it is interesting to remark, that the Author of Chris- 
tianity has given to the virtue of active compassion 
to the afflicted a very important place in his system 
of duty. 

His own example, indeed, was the finest of all pat- 
terns of this grace ; — ^for he went about healing the 
diseased, and comforting the sorrowed, and speak- 
ing peace to the afflicted, — and he thus' seemed to 
signify to men of all foture times, that a similar oc^ 
cupation of their talent was the best employment to 
which they could devote it. 

He has also enforced the practice of this duty by 
explicit exhortations, and illustrated it by some of 
his most beautiftd parables. 

And, in announcing the rule according to which 

every man shall at last be pronounced to have suc-^ 

ceeded or fiiiled in establishing for himself a title to 

t2 
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the beavenly kingdom, it is pre-eminently striking 
to remark, that he has fixed on this single virtue as 
the mle of judgment. <^ I was hungry, and ye ga^re 
me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me dzink : 
I was naked, and ye clothed me : sick, and ye Tidted 

me : in prison, and ye came unto me. ^Verily I 

say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 

least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me. 

Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you.'' 

Every good man therefore must, in compliance 
with this recommendation of his Lord, devote him- 
self sincerely and actively to the care of the distress- 
ed. In great cities, where multitudes of human be- 
ings are assembled, and where, of course, there must 
be many whose cases are apt to pass without being 
known or attended to, there are necessarily many 
opportunities for the exercise of this virtue ;-— 4aid 
it is pleasing to think, that the true genius of the 
Christian faith has in this instance been distinctly 
felt,— and that, in all such accumulations of hu- 
man beings, there are many who << seek oat the 
Clause which they know not,'' and who << go about 
doing good." 

But there is no situation in which distress, in i 
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forai or other, may not be found ; — ftnd a well-dis- 
posed mind can thus nowhere be without opportuni- 
ties of exercising one of the most important virtues, 
— and of tasting one of the purest pleasures of our 
human condition. 

Mere sympathy, however, must not be consider- 
ed as discharging aU the obligations of this duty ; 
—-on the contrary, there is no species of labour or 
of disgust which we must not be willing to en- 
counter, if we would fully fiilfil the commandment 
of our Lord ;— and he only who thus devotes him- 
self to active exertions can feel the great recompense 
with which such labours of love are always fraught* 

The reward itself, however, is of unspeakable 
value ;— and happy above all other men is he, of 
whom it can be said, that, like the benevolent 
Founder of our faith, he <^ goes about,^ — ^wherever 
distress is found,-^*^ doing good."" 



BELATION TO THOSE WHO HAVE DONE US WRONG. 

It is not only true, that there is great distress in 
life, but that no man can live amidst his fellow-men 
without befaig exposed to many things which, if 
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taken keenly, are fitted to place him in a state of 
perpetual irritation and contest. 

This could not well be otherwise, where every 
man is constituted the preserver of his own inter- 
ests,— where the motives of conduct are in> a great 
measure hid from those who see only the outward 
actions which they prompt, — and where interferences 
of interest are so apt either actually to occur, or to 
be apprehended as existing. 

Much offence, or many causes of irritation, must 
therefore be constantly occurring to every man, un- 
less he is fortified by principles and guided by 
habits which set him above this influence; — ^and 
there are several obvious considerations which must 
have, in all ages, suggested the propriety of over- 
looking much of the offence with which life abounds, 
— and of cultivating a spirit of forbearance and for- 
giveness. 

For, in the first place, by far the greater number 
of these offences are of such a kind, that there is 
more real dignity in overlooking than in resenting 
them. 

And, in point of fact, when we look back upon 
the multitude of offences that have formerly destroy- 
ed our peace, we are able to perceive, that, in by 
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far the greater number of cases, they now seem to 
us scarcely worthy to have awakened even apassing 
(e^^&xig of irritation,— and that our happiest reflec- 
tions relate to those occasions on which we have been 
able to overlook and despise them. 

Nor, in the next place, is there any incompati- 
bility between such forbearance and the most firm 
assertion of our own rights, — or the most manly de- 
fence of our own dignity ;> — on the contrary, men 
commonly appear littie and pusillanimous exactly in 
proportion to their disposition to take offence, — and 
no man is more feared in Ins righteous indignation 
than he who is habitually actuated by a spirit of 
peiEu^e. 

> In the last place, all just and enlightened views 
of human nature, — and of tiie motives of human ac- 
tions, lead to opinions respecting the actual motives 
of men, which have a tendency to lessen our offence 
at any interferences of interest which their conduct 
may seem to present; — and the same enlightened 
views' ako suggest, that more is in every case to be 
gained by conciliation and good temper, than by a 
hasty and forward assertion of our claims to respect. 

In fact, it is obvious, that unless this good spirit 
of forgiveness is cherished somewhere or otiier; 



J^ 
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human life would become a scene of perpetual con- 
tention ; — and quarrels would but be aggravated and 
hostilities imbittered, till all regard to the origmal 
causes of wrath would be lost in the new sources of 
strife which the progress of the aggression could not 
fail to create. 

We commonly describe this duty by the phrase 
" forgiving of injuries ;'^ — ^but perhaps a juster ex- 
pression of its nature is that of ^^ overlooking offen- 
ces ;^-*and this latter mode of speaking seems to 
convey at once an idea both of the true nature of 
the duty, — and of the dignity which belongs to it. 

This also, however, is a grace of great importance 
in the Christian system, — and which, indeed, holds 
so conspicuous a place in it, — that it has been con- 
sidered as characteristic of it. 

There is no question that exhortations to this 
^^ overlooking of offences^^ pervade the whole of the 
discourses of our Lord ;— -and it is a beautiful feature 
of his religion, that he has incorporated a recom- 
mendation to the discharge of this duty with our 
daily prayer. 

Nor is the motive which he has su^ested as pro- 
per to lead to this duty less worthy of our consider- 
ation ; — he has taught us to expect <^ forgiveness of 
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our offences, as we ako foxgive those who have of- 
fended us C* — and the whole strain of his doctrine is 
fitted to suggest that we should be more anxious to 
obtain the remission of our sins against God, — ^than 
to visit with relentless hostility the transgressions of 
our fellow-men. 

Finally, he himself gave a beautiful and never-to- 
be-foi^otten example of the exercise of tiiis grace, 
when, under the endurance of the greatest of all 
outrages from mankind, he thus prayed for them,—- 
" Father, forgive them, — ^for they know not what 
they do."" 

Every good man, therefore, must, like his blessed 
Master, be " slow to wrath," — and ready " to for- 
give ;" — ^he must overlook the multitude of offences ; 
— »and be willing to make any sacrifice for the sake 
of peace. This conduct is manly and enlightened, 
— and it is in the purest spirit of Christian charity. 



BELATION TO SOCIETY IN GENERAL. 

This relation leads to the consideration of ptiblic 
spiriiy — a virtue of a high order in the catalogue of 
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graceSy-^-and pre-eminently fitted to give dignity 
and grace' to human character/ 
'- Some constitutions of civil society are more fa- 
vourable to the nourishment of this virtue than 
others; — and in general it may be stated/ that the 
constitutions of ancient times were better fitted to 
generate this grace than those which characterize 
modern communities. It was hence that the men 
of Athens and of Rome were led to take such an 
interest in all the affairs of the state, — ^and that by 
means of this interest their characters assumed so 
high a rank among the men of all the times which 
history has recorded. 

In alihost all states, however, there is a disposi- 
tion in the multitude of the people to overlook, or be- 
come insensible, to their relation to the community ; 
'. — ^their private cares occupy their whole attention, 
— ^and they only become sensible of their connexion 
with a commonwealth by the demands which are 
occasionally made on them,— often not very plea- 
sant demands, — ^for their contributions to its sup- 
port. They are, hence, often led to regard it rather 
with aversion than with respect ;— -and all public 
spirit is sunk in their laborious endeavours to pro- 
mote theb own welfare, — or is subverted by the dis- 
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likes which are generated by the exactions io which 
this connexion exposes them. 

It is, however, a beautiful appointment of Na- 
ture, that even the multitude of men contribute 
most effectually to the good of the whole, by this 
laborious application to their private interests ; — and 
that the want oi public spirit is supplied in themi by 
the satisfaction which they derive from seeing the 
good effects of the public provisions in that flourish- 
ing state of their domestic concerns to which indus- 
try and perseverance, even in the hiunblest line, 
comiQonly lead. 

But there are other individuals in every commu- 
nity who are especially called to the cultivation of 
this spirit;*— and a perfect character cannot exist 
where this lively and benevolent interest in the good 
of the whole is wanting. 

Its existience in any individual implies the pre- 
sence of enlightened and comprehensive views re- 
specting the general good ; — ^it leads to some of the 
most manly and useful virtues that can expand 
the heart or beautify the fancy, — and it will mani- 
fest itself, whenever it exists, by a ready co-opera- 
tion with every scheme that has as its object the 
improvement of the community in any form. 
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It is to the existence of this spirit in certain indi- 
viduals that we are indebted for those fine specimens 
of human society which have commanded the respect 
of all times ; — and no works that are fitted to beau- 
tify or improve particular communities, are likely to 
be executed where this public interest in the af&urs 
of the state is wanting. 

Hence, this virtue derives its importance in the 
general description of a good life ; — and its attain- 
ment is one of the best and most beneficial states in 
which any mind can exist. 

When well managed, it approaches man nearer, 
than even the due regulation of his private afiairs, 
to the rank of a perfect subject of that universal 
kingdom which embraces the interests of all times 
and of all worlds. 

It is, consequently, in a pre-eminent sense, a 
Christian virtue, — and most suitable in the charac- 
ters of those who aspire to be disciples of Him, 
<^ of whom the whole &mily in heaven and earth is 
named.**^ 
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RELATION TO THE WHOLE HUMAN RACE, AND TO 
ALL THE INTELLIGENT OFFSPRING OF GOD. 

This leads to the consideration of charity in the 
most extensive meaning of the term ;— ^ind surely it 
might have been supposed that feeling, as men do, 
that they are all the inhabitants of one wonderful and 
magnificent world, — all objects of the kind provi* 
dence and tender mercy of God, — all bound toge- 
ther by many common interests and wants, — and 
all gifted with hopes and aspirations which lead 
them to anticipate some more glorious manifestations 
of the boundless love of their common Father, their 
most delightftil thought would have been, that they 
are all members of one family,— and all moving 
towards one final and greater home. 

And this, assuredly, would be the prevailing 
feeling of men towards the whole human race, — 
were it not for the operation of certain prejudices 
and erroneous modes of thought, — ^which seem to 
have existed, under varying forms, at all times 
and in all countries,— but which it is the business 
of true wisdom to remove,— Hind by the removal 
of which only, it is possible to give to mankind that 
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^^ perfect charity^ which embraces, in the bonds of 
brotherly love, the whole fiimily of man. 

These erroneous modes of conception may be re- 
duced to the four following : — 

In the first place, there seems to have prevailed 
among men at all times a belief that the whole 
human race are not equally objects of the essential 
benevolence of the Creator, — ^but that some portions 
of them are regarded by him with partiality, and 
loaded with blessings, — awhile others are shut out 
from any such testimonies of his regard. 

In the second place, there is an equally general 
impressioii or belief,— that some portions of the hu- 
man race are not only useless as parts of the vast 
scheme of things, — but hurtfiil to the promotion of 
those designs which Ood, by the arrangements of 
his universal kingdom, is carrying forward. 

In the third place, the varieties of manners, — of 
interests, — ^and of moral character which exist among 
men,^— and which so remarkably discriminate some 
tribes and families from others,— have been very 
generally regarded as legitimate causes of hatred or 
scorn on the part of those who considered themselves 
as possessed of the most approved distinctions. 
' And, lastly,, it has been very geiierally believed 
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that by fiir the greater portion of the huinaa race are 
destined for eventual destruction, — and reprobation, 
— and are, consequently, not worthy of the brotherly 
kindness of those who regard themselyes as the only 
destined inheritors of the heavenly kingdom. 

We appeal to the consciousness of every indivi- 
dual whether these are not the impressions which 
mankind are disposed to entertain respecting the si- 
tuation, — ^the characters, — and the destinies of each 
other,— or of the greater portion of the richly-endow- 
ed family of which they form a part ; — and surely we 
cannot wonder that while such impressions remain, 
— ^that charity, which embraces the whole offspring 
of God in impartial love,-*sh6uld be limited and 
perverted in its influence upon the human heart. 

With the view, then, of counteracting these er« 
rors, it ought to be considered, in the first place,-^ 
and with reference to the first of the misconceptions 
we have stated,— -that God has testified his essential 
love towards the whole human race, by^ having made 
them all partakers of many blessings, — ^by having 
given them all equally a place in this magnificent 
portion of bis dominions,— by having made them 
all equally objects of his providential care, — and by 
having subjected eadi of them to as carefiil and 
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kind a traming as if fcnr that individual alone the 
whole anrangements of natuie and piovidenoe had 
been established. 

God is indeed training them by different methods, 
and employing them for different purposes in the 
plan of his government ;— and hence he has gifted 
them with all varieties of powers and of opportuni- 
ties ;-— but all this is only because his essential bene- 
volence is equal towards them all,---and because he in- 
tends that that benevolence shall be displayed by em- 
ploying them inpurpqses which, to his wisdom, iq>- 
pear best adapted for securing the good of the whole. 

The most untutored wanderer amidst the wilds of 
Nature is thus equally cared for by God widi the 
most enlightened and polished inhabitant of civiliaed 
society ; — and the common Father testifies his equal 
love for both, by having given them equally a place 
in his kingdom, — ^and made them equally to fod 
that he is << daily loading them with his benefits.^ 

The object to be gained, then, for the removal of 
this first error, is a clear apprehension of the dis- 
tinction between the essential love of God, — ^which 
is the same towards all his children, — and the means 
which he employs for the manifestations of his love, 
the variety of purposes to which, for the pio- 
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motion of hi» designs, he sees fit to destine the ex- 
ertions of his creatures. 

And, with the view of removing the second error, 
— which supposes that a vast portion of the human 
race are of no use in the kingdom of God, — but, on 
the contrary, are hurtful to the promotion of its in- 
terests, — ^we ought to settle with oursdves what we 
mean by the kingdom of God,---and distinguish 
between the metMtires whidi he adopts for the pro- 
motion of his purposes,-^— wd that grand and tmi- 
veraal scheme, for the eventual realization of which 
all the subordinate arrangements which vary the as- 
pect of his dispensations are intended 

When we take this comprehensive view of the 
kingdom of God, — as embracing the interests of all 
times and of all worlds, — ^we shall find little difficul- 
ty in apprehending, that, however some individuals 
or nations may, to our limited and partial view, seem 
to act as impediments in the way of the progressive 
counsels of God, — ^it is only because we see not at 
all moments the relation of these seeming obstacles 
to the actual movement, that we are led to view 
them as hinderances and hurtfol interruptions, — 
and that not only the varied talents and employ- 
ments of the different tribes of men, — ^but even 
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their vices, and errors, and hostilities, are all made 
subservient, by an infinite and ovemuling Wisdom, 
to the advancement of a plan, — which embraces the 
interests of the whole, — and which is so comprehen- 
sive in its provisions, that no creature is called into 
existence which was not necessary for the eventual 
perfection of the grand and universal scheme. 

We cannot, indeed, always tell in what manner 
Divine Providence so orders the exertions of indi- 
viduals as to make them conspire, even while they 
seem to be acting most adverse to his purposes, — in 
the establishment of his universal dominion ;~-but, 
provided we extend our view of the purposes of his 
government to a sufficiently: wide range, we can have 
no difficulty in believing that not a creature exists, 
whose being was not necessary for filling some place 
in the boundless purpose of God ; — ^and surely, the 
most delightful, and luminous, and satisfactory of all 
views, is that which thus represents to us, — not 
only all the contemporaneous ttibes of men, — but 
all their successive generations, as forming one vast 
whole,— or, indeed, as but portions of a still greater 
and more comprehensive whole,— <the infinite move- 
ments and exertions of all the individuals of which 
are so guided and overruled by the boundless wisdom 
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of 6od^ as to xdy with sil their indiyidiial effiirts, m 
the prcMUotion of oae entire and final result. 

Bj such comprefaensiTe yiews of the pwrposee ci 
Providence, one of the most mischieyotis of aU the 
errors that lessen the mutual charity <^ manldnd is 
takexk awaj ;— and, instead of thinkhig that we are 
entitled to regard saiy portion of the hiunaa race as 
wcMTthy only of our detestation or scorn, because they 
seem to us to be useless or noxious parts of the Di- 
vine system, — ^we are led to the far more just and 
lumitious conclusion,-- 'that many, who to us seem 
^ first^ in the promotion of the purposes of God 
^ may be last,— and the last first ;^^--or that, when 
our view is extended over a suf^dently wide range, 
some portions of mankind, who seemed to us to be 
of least importance in the scheme of things, may be 
found t^ have been contributing mote efiectually and 
extensively to the promotion of the final result, than 
even those apparently more favoured races, or na- 
tions, or individuals, who presumed to believe, that, 
without them, the grand purposes of Omnipotence 
could not Imve attained their consummation, — or, at 
least, that they only had occupied those important 
stations, on which the vast interests of the moral 
dominion of God were chiefly dependent. 

VOL. II. u 
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With the vie\r of removing the third source of er- 
ror on this most important topic, — I mean the mis- 
taken belief, that the wonderfiil diversities of man- 
ners,— -of interests, — or even of moral character,— 
which exist among the nations and individuals of our 
race, are legitimate causes 6f hatred or scorn on the 
part of those who have adopted what they consider 
to be the most approved maxims or modes of life, — 
it should be considered that these varieties are but 
manifestations, with respect to the human race, of a 
plan which pervades all the works and ways of Pro- 
vidence ; — ^insomuch, that of all the individuals that 
have existed, that now exist, or that are ever to be 
called into existence, — ^whether in the intellectual, 
— ^the vegetative,-— or the inorganic kingdoms, — ^no 
twa will ever be found, whose whole natures and 
qualities are in every respect the same. And the 
idea naturally arises from this view of the arrange- 
ments of Providence, that it is by the very means of 
these varieties that each individual or portion of the 
whole is adapted for filling a definite place, and pro- 
moting the evolution of a distinct result in the en- 
tire scheme ; — so that these varieties, considered as 
applicable to the human race, instead of being view- 
ed as causes of aversion, ought only, if we took a 
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sufficieiitly wide view of things, — ^to enhance bur 
feelings of kindness towards all the partakers of a 
nature, so boundless m its manifestations, — and of 
which every particular manifestation so evidently 
contributes to a beneficial result. 

Nor ought even the vast differences in point of mo- 
ral wotth which exist among men to be viewed as an 
exception to this remark^— or be considered as jus- 
tifying us in treating with hatred any individud or 
portion of our race. For God and all good beings 
look not with hatred, but with pity, on the wander- 
ings and follies of men ;— and as there is no human 
being so pure as not to have much that is imperfect 
in his nature,— -so neither is there any so sunk in 
vice as not to have something that is worthy of the 
^stering care of Providence,— and that is prophetic 
of the victory which goodness, even when most over- 
powered by sin, shall yet attain in the gracious em- 
pre of Gk)d.— It is our duty farther to recollect, that 
the greatest offenders wiU, in every case, be found 
to have been those who have had the fewest oppor- 
tunities of knowing what was good or the greatest 
•temptations to do what was evil; — ^and that, in all 
cases, there is more of weakness and of misfortune 
than of positive preference of evil even in the con- 
duct of those, who, to our oonmion n)odes of obsei 
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vation and of thought, seem to be coveied wkh the 
most presumptuous guilt. 

With such views, we shall be cBsposed to enter- 
tain a far juster and more Christiaa idea of the 
sources of that guilt, which, to the sinner himself, i& 
so awfol a source of his own unhappiness, than is 
suggested by the thoughts we are more in the habit 
of indulging, — and should feel, not our hostility, — 
but our pity and tendemess,-^awakened towards a 
race of beings, — ^who are all labouring under one 
common calamity ,>—*but who are all, likewise, sub- 
jects of that ^^ grace and forgiving mercy ,'*^ which 
God has been pleased, by the mission o£ his beloved 
Son, to offer, with boundless pity, to even '^ the 
chief of sinners.^ 

In the last place, such views open up to us very 
different prospects from those commonly mtertun- 
ed respecting the final condition^ (^ all the vaxieiies 
of men, and dispose us to believe, and to triunaqph 
in the belief, — ^that when our view of the Divine 
kingdom is extended over a sufficiently wide spacer- 
there is no indivUual of the whole family of man, — 
of whom we are entitled to say, that he may not yet, 
— »under the ameliorating disdpUne of Divine good- 
ness and wisdom, — become a feUow.inhefitor with 
oursdves of all the happiness, and all the^^ry, whidi 
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the Aiture reydutions of tbe xmirerse, conducted «s 
dese are by infinite wisdom, and iove, and power,-^ 
Mse yet, in the lapee of everlasting ages, — to disdose. 

And thus we are permitted to consider ouiselYeB 
as all belonging to a fiunily, which is finally to be 
gathered into ^< one fold under one Sh^herd,^ — 
and whidi, Aough sent, like the different members 
of the same faouseholdfi in time on different paths 
of life,-Hand with different purposes in Tiew,— 4ire 
yet not less children of the same common home, 
and equal objects of the paternal love of €k>d. 

This is the charity of the Gospel, in its widest 
•and purest fimn ; — ^and, as there is no mode of 
thought relative to the whole human race,— and, io- 
'deed, to the countless offspring of '6od,— that is so 
pleasant to be indulged,— that seems to cover the 
whole &ce of creation with such resplendent and 
•beautifying lustre,— or that is so friendly to all the 
best affections and most useful sympathies of the 
human heart,--^it is the more to be r^retted, that 
the prevailing errors of mankind so much dispose 
diem to adopt very different views,— *and to consider 
themselves rather as rivals and enemies, — than as 
members of one family,— and final heirs of one 
heavenly inheritance. 

To an his other excellencies, however, a truly 
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good, and wise man must add charity, which is the 
<< very bond of peifectness ;^ — and it is hence that 
we see how justly the Author of our rehgion raised 
this grace to the high rank in his system which it un- 
questionably holds,— and how finely, after branching 
out into all the duties that bind men together in the 
more contracted circles of life, — as members of one 
household,-— as friends and associates,— as neigh- 
bours, — ^as inhabitants of a world where there is 
much suffering, — as exposed, in their intercourse 
with each other, to many causes of offence,— and as 
subjects of the same commonwealth, — ^it rises, by 
these gradations, to its most comprehensiTe form, — 
and embraces, in the spirit of uniyersal love, the 
whole &mily of mankind, — and all that feel and 
think within the boundless expanse o£ the Creator^'s 
empire. 

Such is charity, — ^that ^' most excellent of all gifts, 
— ^the very bond of perfectness,— without which when- 
soever liveth is counted dead before God;"" — and 
the most richly-gifted minds, — and they who in 
their attainments approach nearest to the true spirit 
of the Gospel,-— are they who feel this grace in its 
most comprehensive and abiding influence. 

And " so now abideth faith, — ^hope,— charity,— 
these three,— but the greatest of these is charity.'' 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING THE OPI- 
NION WE SHOULD FORM OF MEN, AND THE 

BEST MODE OF ACTING WITH THEM. 



Our first observatioii relates to the opimon we 
Bhoiild entertain respecting mankind in general, 
notwithstanding any experience we may have had of 
their worthlessness or cruelty. 

Most men who have had hirge intercourse with 
the world, have had occasion to express themselves, 
— Hsometimes with much unrestrained asperity— -re- 
specting die inherent worthlessness and want of 
principle or of good feeling in men ;— and this im^ 
pression sometimes degenerates into a contemptuous 
or hostile feeling with respect to human nature in 
general* . 

This, however, is a feeling against which every 
good man ought to be upon his guard. Even the 
fiEuhngs of men should be considered with forbear* 
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ance ;— -for it is, at all times, better to think well of 
mankind than to entertain any opinions that dispose 
us to undervalue the nature of which we are par- 
takers ; — ^and more comprehensive views of the mo- 
tives, even of the most worthless portion of our race, 
will go far to undo any impressioofi as to their es- 
sential baseness,— ^or rather will but stt«!igthen our 
wish to improve and to bless them. 

It is, at the same tim^, true that there are aspects 
of the conduct of mankind which are fitted to give 
U6 melandioly impressiQiis of wha!t,«-siO!t only as in- 
dlividuals,— but as oommunides,— nthey are capaUe 
of doing when th^ prejudices oir passions joe ooft- 
cemed, or have been strong touched. But these 
aspects ought not to lessen mir good-wiU to the in- 
t^:ests of mankind as a race ; — ^we may be aony fixr 
tfadr aberrations, — we may be humUed because we 
also belong to a£Eimily of beings so liaUe to act con- 
trary to their own best interests, and to tbeir diiij 
as subjects of the kingdom of God ;— but if our own 
minds are not in a state of perveraicfi, — such views 
will but augment our desire to be useful to man- 
kind, — and will only awaken our pity for their 
abuse of gifts which were intended to lead lliem to 
&r better conduct 
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Generally^ it is of tlie utmost importance to every 
good man^— ^ ch^sh aa unfeigned andde^ d&Cr 
tjxNd foit die interests of humdn nature; — azid, not- 
withstanding any casual impressions which his expe- 
rience of their malice may have given him, — to be 
only TsuQfce desirous, &om sudi experience, oi being 
an instnun^t in the hands i£ Providence of dojng 
diem e£Pectual service. 

This unfei^ed love of mankind has always been 
aa attribute of the most excellent minds that have 
adorned or Idessed our nature ; — and it is one ci the 
iBOfit healthful and delighiM feelings which can be 
cecommended to the cultivation of men. 
- But, in the second place, — ^it is true that, in most 
cases, thos6 who devote themselves to the service of 
nuinkind on a great scale, or who wish to do them 
much good, — must lay their account with meeting 
irith opposition, — and, indeed, should be prepared^ 
if drcumstanees should demand the sacrifice, even to 
lay down their lives fer their w^-.doing. 

We do not mean by this that mankind ever set 
tbemselves knowingly and designedly against that 
wUdi is good and praiseworthy,-^und^ a distinct 
ifiapression that it is such ; — we believe, on the con- 
trary, that so decided is the human heart in its love 
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of virtue^ that it is only when the trae nature of 
what is excellent is hid from the view of men by 
their passions or prejudices, that they ever have 
been induced to treat it with injustice ;— -and we 
think there is great truth in the very beautifiil re^ 
mark which has been sometimes made,-— that no 
man ever heartily devoted himself to the service of 
mankind without receiving from them testimonies of 
aflfection,--HUid of gratitude, which have occasionally 
melted his heart, — and given him the highest ideas 
of the value of the nature which he sought to benefit. 
At the same time it is true that men are strongly 
attached to their customs and to long-established in- 
stitutions and modes of thought or of worship, — ^that 
they are seldom able to form very just ideas of what 
is for their real good, — and that their passions are 
easily awakened when arts are used to persuade 
them that their habitual institutions or customs are 
in danger ;-<.-4ind it is easy to understand, that from 
the effect of all this, — ^those who are anxious to be 
the instruments of great changes in the opinions or 
institutions of men, — ^are in danger of much oppod- 
lion to their measures, — may be exposed to much 
misrepresentation and injustice, — ^and may even 
meet with extreme cruelty. 
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The two best lovers of mankind, — and who are 
commonly cited as the most perfect specimens of 
human nature, were both of them engaged in such 
an enterprise, — and found ihemselYes forced to ^^ lay 
down their liyes^ in support of the cause they had 
undertaken. 

Indeed, the conduct of mankind, with respect 
both to Socrates and to Christ,— seems as if intend- 
ed by Providence to point out the errors and misap^ 
prehensions into which mankind, when their prevail- 
ing notions are attacked, are liable to fall, — and the 
extent of the wickedness, of which, in such circum- 
stances, they may be guilty. In both of these in- 
stances,— the picture presented to us by the con- 
duct of the contemporaries of these great fidends of 
humanity, — ^is an awful compound of inconsistency, 
-^-and of cruelty ;•— and perhaps it is when we see 
active and disinterested goodness, — and great wis^ 
dom, — and good principle, thus beset by the united 
opposition of multitudes, — and finally overwhelmed 
by their malice, — ^that our feelings of contempt and 
of indignation against the whole race of men, are 
most apt to be awidcened. 

Yet neither of these two characters were affected 
in this manner, — ^nor permitted one particle of their 
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love for human nature to be tak^i from them, by 
then* experience of the injustice of mankind ; — and 
in this respect their history , — ^as well as that of the 
men who put them to deaths— offers a lesson which 
all generalions of mankind should read, — and study. 

Socrates drank the fatal cup, — ^amidst great anti- 
cipations of the immortal honours for which hwuhan 
nature is destined ;— ^imd Christ not only prayed for 
forgiveness to his enemies, — but yielded up his life 
in the bdief, that in him,— «and in his death, — << all 
nations should be hleasedy 

This subject naturally leads us to a third remark, 
—-namely, — ^that mankind are often ^nployed as 
instruments in the hand of Providence for the inffie- 
tion of those sorrows which he sees fit to impose for 
purposes of good. 

In the two cases alreacfy noticed, this instrumen- 
tality was used against men who deserved the ad- 
miration of their kind, — and whom all future timei 
have agreed in venerating. 

But God sometimes also employs the evil paaaons 
of men as intruments for punishing the delinquen- 
cies of their fellows ;— and it is not unusual, in pn- 
vate Iifo,'to see sometimes the wise and the stnoi^ 
subjected, as a punishment or coirectmi of their 
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fsolts, to the contmnely or oppodtion of men, who, 
upcm the whcde, are far inferior in both wkdom 
md power to thoee over whom Divine Providence, 
for good purposes, has given them a temporarjr in- 
fluence. 

It is of great importance for those who wish to be 
benefited by the dispensations of Providence, to be 
aware how they ought to act, when Qod is thus 
giving them as it were << into the hands of men,'"'^^-' 
as a correction of their, — ^it may be — " secret fitults.^ 

Injustice certainly and cruelty ought never to 
be submitted to by man from his fellow-men ; — ^but 
there are times when a thoughtfrd man will be made 
aware that the hand of God is in the offence which 
his brethren are committing against him ; — and his 
duty in such cases, — awhile he carefully avoids every 
thing that might seem to sanction the injustice of 
his enemies,— -is reverently to bow to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, — to use the opposition of men 
aa a mean of bettering his own conduct,— and 
with devout submission to ackno^edge that ^< God 
tumeth the wrath of man as he does the rivers of 
water, — and that the remainder of that wrath he 
can restrain.^ 

In the last place, — ^it is important for those who 
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faaye to act with mankuid to be able to ^ceicise that 
fine compound of firmness and of comphiisance, — ^in 
which the true beauty, — and most useM result of 
human conduct consists. 

Few men attain to this perfection in conduct. 
Many men have had reason to regret having been 
too easy in their treatment of mankind ; — and a yet 
grater number, perhaps, have sunk their feelings of 
kindness in the habitual stem/neas of their mode of 
dealing with others. 

We formerly remarked, — ^when treating of the 
activd employments of men,— that the most desirable 
style of conduct is that which unites liberality of 
principle ' and of general behaviour, — ^with strict 
attention to the forms of business ;— -and a similar 
principle is applicable to the social intercourse of 
men with each other ; — ^for he best avails himself of 
the services of manldnd, — ^midces most of them, — at- 
taches them most firmly to himself,-*-and gives his 
style of behaviour its most becoming excellence,-** 
who is kind and gentle to all men ; — ^but who, at 
the same time, never relaxes in that vigilance which 
prevents all imposition, — or in that energy which 
guides the exertions of all who are under his influ- 
ence to their most useful purposes. 
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Those who have the training of youth know that 
the teachers who best gain the affections of their 
pupils, — ^who have least occasion for severity, — and 
who most effectually do their work, — are those who 
are watchM to repress even the slightest disposition 
to perversity or negligence,— and whose love for 
their charge is, by such perfection of discipline, per- 
mitted to display itself without all irritation ; — and 
' the same rule is applicable to the whole condjuct of 
mankind with each other. Kindness and energy 
must go together in every character that is fitted to 
make the most of that relationship in which Provi- 
dence has placed mankind with each other,— and by 
means of which they are destined to be fellow-work- 
ers in one great cause. 

And thus it is that man, in his intercourse with 
his fellow-men, — as well as in all his other engage- 
ments, still supports the character of a good or loyal 
subject of the universal kingdom, — ^feeling intensely 
his relation to all the other subjects of the same 
dominion, — and anxious so to avail himself of his 
connexion with them, as to render both them and 
himself most available for the fulfilment of the 
purposes, — ^which Divine wisdom intended that they 

should accomplish, — ^by having called them to the 
6 
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bigh honour of being his subjects,— and instrmnents, 
under him, of promoting the interests of his reign 
upon earth. 



Thus far with respect to the social relations ; — we 
diall proceed, in the next Tdume, to some Anther 
observations which seem to be necessary for con^ 
pleting the picture of a Good Life, which we are 
at present engaged in sketching. 
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